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Crisis package for 
medical institutes 


CLEA commands poly heights 


by Robin McKie 
and Ngaio Crequer 

Plans have been drawn up lo introduce 
a programme of early retirements and 
redundancies at London’s crisis-hit 
postgraduate medical institutes. These 
will be implemented, and several insti- 
tutes may have to dose, unless the 
Government agrees to alter its policies 
for funding higher education centres. 

This year the institutes - the Royal 
Postgraduate Medical School, the Lon- 
don School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, and the 13-member insti- 
tutes of (he British Postgraduate 
Medical Federation - will lose an 
estimated £3.8m. It is expected the loss 
wtll be repeated next year, Mr David 
Inncs- Williams, director of the federa- 
tion warned this week. 

"We can scrape by on our reserves 
this year but we will be in severe 
trouble in the next two years unless 
something is done’*, he added. Mr 
Innes-Willifliro highlighted three ma- 
jor institutes -child health, cardlothor- 
adc, and psychiatry - which he felt 
were particularly vulnerable, although 
nil institutes would have to make major 
cuts unless the Government reversed 
its present policy over the binding of 
overseas students. 

This point was pressed by London 
University’s vice chancellor Lord 
Annan at a meeting this week with Mr 
Mark Carlisle, Secretary of State for 
education and Dr Gerard Vaughan, 
the Health Minister. No agreement 
was reached at the meeting although 
both ministers agreed to consider the ! 
facts presented. 


The institutes are particularly 
alarmed because they feel they cannot 
realistically price overseas student fees 
at £10,000 per person as this would 
result in a drastic drop in numbers. By 
fixing fees well below this, they are 
suffering a major cut in their £9m 
annual grant from the university. 

This means redundancies will be 
implemented nnd on a large scale 
unless ihe Government helps out. This 
loss of manpower will wenken the 
institutes research capability and will 
mean they will no longer be able to 
attract research grants , another impor- 
tant source of income. 

The University Grants Committee 
has agreed to make some extra money 
available to the federation only on the 
condition that it is used to pay for 
redundancies and staff retirement. 
This will have to be agreed by the 
senate of London University. 

One of the worst hit institutes Is 
Laryngology and Otology where six 
members or staff have already been 
made redundant or retired early. The 
Institute had a cut in income of 20 per 


by Peter David 

Local government leaders formally 
told the Government this week that 
they intend to set up a national body 
with a large secretariat to run higher 
education in the public sector. 

In a document sent to Mr Carlisle, 
Secretary of State for Education , coun- 
cil leaders say that polytechnics and 
colleges would continue to be funded 
by local education authority money, 
and that the new body's composition 
would reflect the commanding role of 
local government. 

The plans, approved by the Council 
of Ujcal Education Authorities and. 
both the Association of Metropolitan 
Authorities and the Association of 
County Councils, have been speedily 
prepared to counter Government's 
plans leaked two months ago to re- 
move 98 major institutions from local 
authority control. 


Under the CLEA proposal a power- 
ful national body would be responsible 
for approving and funding the 
academic programme of all major 
public sector polytechnics and col- 
leges. 


Once established, the body would 
take over all the work previously 
carried out by the joint DES/locaJ 
authority pooling machinery. There 

UI/llllH houa fn k. I 1 : i . ... . 


would have to be legislation to set the 
body up but it should be kept to a 
minimum, the paper says. 

CLEA maintains that there is a 
strong educational case for keeping 
local government's stake in higher 
education. Colleges removed from loc- 
al government in the past had ceased to 
do relevant work and the remaining 
colleges had been forced to grow a 
"new top", the paper says. 

There were also important links 
between higher education and the 
remainder of the education service 


maae redundant or retired early. The 
institute had a cut in income of 20 per 
cent this year, and faces a similar cut 
next year. 

Miss Anthea Pallant, secretary of 
the institute said: "This year we think 
we can manage to get through but next 
yeat we are boggling in horror at the 


we can manage to get through but next 
yeaT we are boggling in horror at the 
size of the cut. The university Grants 
Committee started. to reduce support 
for the smaller institutes in 1979. 1 do 
not think they want us, but nobody has 
come up with a good reason why we 
should be closed. We are international 
centres and we want to keep our 
identity." 


APT lobbies 
the Commons 

by David Jobbins 

The Assertion of Polytechnic 
Teachers this week continued its cam- 
paign for seals on the Burnham further 
education comittee with a lobby at the 
House of Commons. 

The case for an answer to its claim 
for recognition before the Easter re- 
cess was put to 60 MPs by the 40 APT 
supporters. An announcement Is to be 
tnape in the near fuEure, according to 
the Department . of Education and 
Science; 

APT, which claims 3,000 members 
in England aitd Wales, has won joint 
recognition With the National -Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Farther and Higher 
Education at Ulster Polytechnic after a 
year of negotiations. 

But the hostility between the two 
uoioris is unlikely to end as a result. In 
England, and Wales Natfhe is to con- 
tinue to refuse to share in any negotiat- 
ing forum with the non-TUC union. 
^Although currently excluded frflnt 
tho talks on ; the funire of BMrfibam, 
Which began last week, APT -has 


AUT adopts 
jobs strategy 

by Ngaio Crequer 
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ary Of Sjato fdr education, that there 
could be a throe-tier negotiating 
machinery with a separate committee 
to deal exclusively with . ' the 
polytechnics. 


NEXT WEEK 

Whatever happened to cybernetics? 
The rub-education of I omonWs 
architects.;. 

Israeli universities and Mr Begin 
tkiorganlcchemtslryjourhals • 
Trade unions and the national body 
Arts page. ‘ 
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ment, MPs and the University Grants 
Committee to reverse education cuts 
and fight any compulsory redundancy. 

At an emergency executive meeting 
of the Association of University 
Teachers last week lecturers made 
plans for a nationhl lobby of MPs on 
rf&OjPSl 6 P a y anomaly campaign 
m 1976/77. They will also put to their 
Council next month a proposal to 
increase lecturers’ subscriptions from 
£16.50 to £25.00 to add to a fighting 
fund. ' 

Mr John Akker, deputy general 
secretary of the AUT said this week, 
Our view Is that compulsory redun- 
dancies can be avoided although the 
order ' °f savings to be found is very 

'He outlined the seven practical steps 
that would be necessary. 

• A stringent freezing of all staff posts 
throughout the sector, .except. where 
Ireeang of- pjiiticuj&r groups might ih. 
itself cause redundancy, 

• Getting Government (o agree to 
aUow Universities for the next two or 
threjs years to use up to one third of 
their- equipment grant, for staff pur- 

offer- .earlyt retirement on - a 
voluntary basis to stiff over the age of 

• RcpresentotibnsJo ensure that tak- 


LLt> iT«]TTul a tin ram rl fm FXTk 


next three yeart when the L8 year old 
population Is reaching its peak will not 
penalise ihe.unjvcr&mes; 


gnhliSe ihe univcrSities. • . . ’ [ right tb haVfr - 

• Representations to t|io Government 1 = ^ • - 

<o modify substantially Its policy on 
overseas students; - ! • ' ’ V 

• Represent utiohs to the Government 
If It Continued to pursue iits cuts prog- 
rpmipe to phase the reduction in grant 
oyer a Idpge^periodi i..-: ; ,;7v'. >• 

• The; Imposition : Of iqtSh limits on 
npn-staff expenditure, such limits to be 
Sped ai tjiCr level of 10-15. percent- ot 
tfife, year’s expenditure oh allnoh-fiked 



which could best be 
through local authority cental 
I" a section on the finance loL 
of the new body, the CLEA doa£ 
says it would raise funds byfeS 
contributions from all local htS 
authorities on a formula basisS 
the existing pooling system. 

In addition to councillors, tW 
would have representatives rfj 
voluntary rector, industry sod cot 
merce, professional groups rewesm. 
ing principals of Institutfoai tai 
teachers, it would m^ataib sting 
hnks with the DES and tfe UnB 
Grants Committee. • — 

Calling for an urgent meefeawii 
the Secretary of Stale to discuss fc 
proposals, CLEA says It has am 
tently advocated the establishment rf 
such a body, and had created its Hfak 
Education Group in 1980 as Vfe 
step". 

Leader, pipit 

Poly helps plan 
new university 

One of the biggest overseas contra 
of its type ever to come to a Britt 
institution has been won by to 
Polytechnic of Central London. Sid 
at PCL have been given the job of 
producing a complete -academic phi 
for a new university id Nigeria. 

The Polytechnic has specialised h 
consultancy work abroad, canyiagotf 
similar work in Singapore and Bag- 
dad, but the present operation Is t 
first to entail sole responsibility foe • 
academic services and sfcomrood* 
tion. 

-Although the valueoMwcogW. 
remains n closelfcgwirded .aeouj 
Colin Adamson, rector of PCL, adoo 
that this and other overseas sd#w 
will enable the polytechnic to rai»*j 
a more favourable staffistutfeolfl® 
than normal. Its turnover on 
abroad and other client contorts s 
more than £1.5m per year. : • 
The institution, tbe Fdejpl U» 
verslty of Technology at Mal^b 
one of three being pTannea In MM* 
Dr Adamson and four colleagues 
spent a week with the via cnanoM 
discussing the project andwulpw«a 
an Interim report before the 

m0Ilth> .. H rnift 

Academics from Ihe 
instrumentation, computatio n. 
gineering and technology depw®®® 
are dll involved In tne 
together with outside 5peap? 
agriculture. . 

Althnnoh ihftiintvarSitVWillK?®* 
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Polys and universities fight for 
share of Government cash 


Fierce competition has been develop- 
ing between the universities and the 
public sector behind the scenes in the 
past fortnight as both sides have met 
the Department of Education and 
Science for talks on Government 
spending plans after 1982, 

Local government leaders and 
polytechnic directors fenr that the 
strong political campaign against the 
cuts being mounted by vice chancellors 
and the University Grants Committee 
might force Mr Carlisle, Secretary of 
Slate for Education, to abandon his 
policy of even-handed treatment for 
both sides of the binary line. 

Some members of the UGC are 
prepared to resign rather than preside 
over the dismantling of the university 
system which they believe is demanded 
by (he Government spending plans. 

The committee is still pressing for an 
undertaking that more money will be 
available after 1982 to give the system a 
chance to contract and reorganize 
without institutions being bankrupted 
by massive redundancy payments. 

The White Paper published in March 
promised an extra 8 per cent reduction 
m higher education spending by 1984, 
but failed to apportion the cuts be- 
tween the sectors after 1982. There is 
graving uncertainty in the pbulic sec- 
tor as to how the Government will 
lotetpret its existing commitment to 
’’erea-handedness' ' . 

Local government officers raised the 
question at a meeting last week when a 
DES team spelled out Ihe implications 
for the public sector of the spending 
rats outlined in the White Paper. 

In a. document setting out detailed 
spending forecasts the DES estimated 
inat spending on polytechnics and 
colleges would have to be cut by 
between £40m and £45m below the 
jttvb set out in the previous White 










But because that White Paper had 
jureiay proposed cuts which had not 
folly implemented, the public 
would how have to accept even 


mm 

4 ,~,, Jail 

live” they both call for the disappear- 
ance of 3,000 lecturer posts by next 
year. 

One scenario then calls for the toss of 
one in five jobs (5,700) between the 
current year and 1984, Implying a 20 
percent squeeze in staff-student ratios. 
The other calls for a 15 per cent 
squeeze in ratios implying the loss of 
4,900 jobs. 

The scale and speed of the forecast 
cuts have startled local government 
officials, who are demanding to know 
whether the universities will be con- 
fronted with equivalent reductions. 
Meanwhile, polytechnic directors are 
to ask for special treatment for the 
polytechnics to protect their vocational 
and technological courses. 

At its conference at Sheffield 
Polytechnic last week the Committee 


chairman, said: "If the Government is 
really serious about the views it ex- 
presses to support industry and com- 
merce, it must come off the fence and 
start discriminating in favour of (he 


polytechnics." 
He said there 


He said there was no point in a policy 
of even-handedness if polytechnics 
started from a base line well below the 
university . sector. "Evcn-handudness 
may only restore the differentials. We 
need a radical re-think now”. 

The UGC main committee also met 
last week to decide how to implement 
the cuts for next year. They considered 
delaying a final decision until they 
heard From the Government about 
spending in the following years, but 
still intend to aim for an announcement 
in May. 

Ministers are meanwhile considering 




. education and science, that ment grant available for recurrent 

Abo contained in the DES paper polytechnics earned £7m last year from spending, a policy stongly canvassed 
bvo "scenarios" foT meeting the contracts with industry. by the Association of University 

Mwcuts, Described a s "purely illustra- Dr Ray Rickett, the committee's Teachers. 

NHS deal could mean more for lecturers 

Adversity lecturers may try to reopen settlement on clinical salaries, due to sortlum representing clinical staff. 

2E 52 ■ ! r ,ate8t P a y settlement If be paid from April 1. Tile remm is nnrmallv nuhlkheri 

ttar chmcaj colleagues are awarded doth the Al/T and the university d urine Aim\ , and ahhTuah th^lSard k 
1 lov ^ n i M independent review , employers are now awaiting Ihe report 8 i n f eD e nt jent body itls known that 
^National fiealth Service doctors’ of the Doctors and Dentists Review u SD Saot o 
Jemals' Salaries. . .. . Board, which will form the basis for 
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Council cuts 
threaten 
future of 
town planning 

by Robin McKie 
Science correspondent 

The quality of civil engineering and 
town ana country planning is 
threatened by major cuts in applica- 
tions for university courses in there 
subjects as u result of revere reductions 
in lociil authority spending on con- 
struction. 

Figures published by the Universi- 
ties Cent ml Council on Admissions 
(his week show that among British 
candidates only 2.554 applications 
were made for civil enginccrig courses, 
u drop nf 15 ncr cent on Iasi year, uud 
only 971), h drop of 13 per cent, were 
made for planning courses. On top of 
this civil engineering suffered ;t 40 per 
cent cut in overseas applications. 

In both cases severe reductions in 
Government capitul grunts for local 
uuthority building programmes have 
been blamed fur causing the crisis. 
Frequently firms have cut down on 
intukes and training places for civil 
engineering graduates and this trend 
has eventually filtered through to 
school leavers and other potential 
applicants. 

Now the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers is writing to all employers who 
have made particulurly drastic reduc- 
tions in places for graduates to warn 
them that they may face a critical 
shortage or trained and qualified man- 
power in five or six years when the 
construction industry may have re- 
viewed. "There is a danger the whole 




said Bngadier Denys Begbie, director 
of professional interests at the institu- 
tion. 

He added that even if there was a 
corresponding 15 per cent reduction in 
numbers of nvil engineers eventually 
qualifying, this would not be serious as 
there is an overproduction at present. 
The real problem lay with the threat to 



Brian Anson argues that 
the professional train ing 
of tomorrow’s architects 
is misconceived, and 
conservative, 10 


Being to becoming 
P T Landsbcrg discusses 
Nobel Prize-win nter Ilya 
Prigogine’s contribution 
to non-equilibrium 
thermodynamics, 12 


S mid from April 1. 
oth the Mft and the university 

a t re n0W j tt ni an independent body, it is know n that 

of the Doctors Md Dentists Review is un^ pressure not to exceed the 
Board, which wdl form th^asis for rGoverdmenl’s aim of.^middle sfogie 
talks on clinical salaries.’ When it Is fjoures” not far awav from ft oer-cem. 


qualifying, this would not be serious as 
there is an overproduction at present. 
The real problem lay with the threat to 
the quality of those applying for 
courses and Some universities were 
now very concerned abut this threat. 
Brigadier Begbie also wanted that 
large cuts in overseas student numbers' 
studying civil engineering at British 
universities could affect UK industry in 
the long run. "Important coat acts are 
made at university which subsequently 


ricttwi service aociors 
Salaries. . 

Assoc I af Ion of University 


The report is normally published | in ^ a,er business 

A similar problem facing town and 
country planning was outlined by the 
secretary for internal affaire at the. 
Royal Town Planning Institute, Mr 


Israeli universities 
Benny Morris looks at 
the prospects for Israeli 
higher education in the 
light of the election 
battle between Labour 
and Likud, 6 


Defending research 
Clive Cookson reports 
on the American 
universities' surprising 
request for the Defense 
Department to spend $4 
billion more on basic 
research, 4 


Councils and anions 
David Jobbins reports 
on the industrial 
relations confusion that 
might arise from any 
transfer of polytechnics 
to national control, 7 1 : 
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^Oianpellqre' representatives and ment response, negotiations will begin Last year clinical staff received 30 ries af» 
“^Government earlier this year, it between the cash-starved universities : per coin. Non-dinfoal lecturers won 7 plannfoj 
the right to exainine the andthe AUT/British Medical Associa-_ per cent backdated tp.Ocioher and a hlliiy’ 1 a 
I* 1 lig ht of the forthcoming tion/Brilisb Denta l Association con- farther 3 per cent from April. . st udent 

Rent strikes predicted as hall prices rise by 30 per cent 


ment response, negotiations will begin Last year clinical staff received 30 
between the cash-starved universities per coin. Non-tiinipal lecturers won 7 
and the AUT/British Medical Associa-_ per cent backdated ip October and a 
tfon/Brilish Dental Association con- farther 3 per cent from April. 


Royal Town Planning Institute, Mr 
Charles Heid. He believed redundan- 
cies af some university and polytechnic 
planning schools were "a distinct possi- 
bility" a? a result of severe reduction ip 
student numbers. •:.! ‘ 


. • Paul Flnther 

;; : 2j£jl resl ? cnc * wlH ^ to 
.• ‘be next academic year as 

between what students can 
l : colleges and 

L;..’ |p5 tp. charge becomes 

W^^rt^ verilr hcj)t yra$ poised this 
. » : Iti a ^ per. cent increase 
vl- SS 1 P",* fo r l & while hall 

pdl^s tire by 20*30 per 

•- - Uinpn of Students has 
>. this hew huge cui 

- »fag standards; and has 

• ! ,™^wfull Support to students who 


withhold rents in order lo stay on at 
college. The NUS wanted a 21 percent 
. rise fn grants. . 1 ... 


Mr David Aaronovitch, president 
of NUS. has .predicted a wave of rent 
strikes from next September. "If stu- 
dents find the only way to, stay on at 
college is by refusing to pay their rent, 
(hen we will support and encourage 
them.” he said. . . ... 

The problem for colleges is that local, 
authority associations have withdrawn 
a subsidy worth £20m for catering and 
residence facilities with effect from 
September and have ordered cojlcgn 
to^break even 'or .firtd the deficit 

^ Lasf vrcek polytechnic finance offic- 


ers meeting In Sheffield put catering ut 
the tonof their list or current difficul- 
ties. They concede that the new 
arrangement); wilt mean certain in- 
creases uf 2IKH) per cent, well bfcyond 
the means of many students. . ; 

' Already it appears that Colchester 
Institute of Higher Education is plan- 
ning to raise charges far full hoiird.ahd 


lodging by rhorc titan 5(1 per cent, from 
£23 to £39 a week; Queen Elizabeth 
. College, London, by 40 percent; and 
Royal . Holloway College London, by 
25 per cent. ■' 

Last year hall fees went up on 
average by 23 per cent provoking rent 
strikes' at many polytechnics and uni- 


versities including Kent. Essex. Lan- 
caster and Manchester. An NUS sur«. 
vcy showed average yearly charges of 
£wl, while | fie ouard and lodcliig 
element in the gram was £835. 

Finance officers plan to . keep, the 
■rent of it self-catering ronm in hall 
down to £IU-£12 u sveek and press on 
with improve nrenis on the "meut and 

IilYi um'' Imnna nf 


Cybernetic future 
Igor Aleksander 
discusses the future of 
cybernetics in 
universities and in 
society* 10 
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bo done. Newcastle Polytechnic lias 
already decided to done two .small hall* 
with the loss of 50 beds. Its catering 


.subsidy w as worth X4R1.000 a year. 

. Other |ioty technics facing trouble are 
Brighton, with £556,000 subsidy, and' 
Sunderland with £620.000: . v 


Union view (A UT> 

Dun's Diary 
ClirisiopherEr ice ■ 
LaarieTaylur.Xetiere """" " .' u ‘T 
Leader ^Industrial culture and the' 
universities), George Riiinsfoid 
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Recruitment policy 
threatens research 

by Ngttio Crcijucr dent of student numbers or on the 

There was a strong possibility that development of un iuiHgc that attracts 


universities und colleges in the 19‘Jlk large numbers of people who at present 
will be staffed by an aging, dcmoral- see insufficient personal benefit from 
ized. decadent, cynical, time serving undertaking further study.” he said, 
academic profession. Professor Gareth A population decline from 1984 and 
Williams warned last week. the absence of a convincing reason to 


ized. decadent, cynical, time serving undertaking further study.” he said. 


Professor Williams, head of the expect it big increase in the participa- 
department of educational research at tion rate meant a case could be made in 
University of Lancaster and chairman favour of starting the cuts earlier rather 
of the Society for Research into Higher than later. They might be criticized for 
Education's national enquiry told the .reducing opportunities for school lenv- 
Conference of University Convaca- ers hut most university criticism hud 
lions meeting at Aston University that, not been made on these grounds, he 
universities raced problems of survival said. 


and revival in the I ‘Whs. 


The critical question of the 1980s was 



"The 1980s risk being n decade in the role of the state in financing higher 
which there is virtually no recruitment education and the volume of slate 
of new staff. Tlie effect of this on resources, (heir distribution :uid the 
postgraduate study and ultimately nil mechanism for allocation- Professor 
the nation's research capacity would be Williams put forward three models to 
appalling." ' guide financial provision: (he ntnrket 

Room had to be made for new staff model; the bureaucracy model; and the 
and greater mobility for existing mem- good life model, 
bers. Universities could also "be more Under the market model, universi- 
diligcnt in monitoring staff perform- ties sell services, mninly teaching and 
nnee uml easing out lecturers und research. Universities could form car- 
professors whose mid career perform- tcis (like agreeing not to advertize 
nnce is not satisfactory. I do not see courses) or trv to drive competitors out 
that this need lw In any way incompati- of business. ' 
blc with legitimate academic ‘i iiave no direct evidence of this 
freedom.” happening hut some of the disputes 

Professor Williams also urged the between universities and polytechnics 
Government, the University Grants scent to be hotting up nicely. So do 
Committee and the universities lo some of the remarks attributed to 
create un “innovation fund." For ex- vice-chancellors of well established 
ample, one per cent of total recurrent universities about the new universi- 
income could be held back by the UGC ties.” he said, 
and competed for by any university Criticism pointed to the inequality of 
embarking on h major innovation of spending power among consumers and 
national significance. Each university their ignorance of the range of pro- 
could also reserve one per cent of its ducts available. “One bad purchase 
income for allocation for innovation, stays with the student during his whole 
He said (bat the Robbins principle life." said Professor Williams, 
had been a powerful rhetorical and The bureaucracy model took In- 
political device. "It encapsulated the tervention further and snw universities 
aspirations of growing numbers of as essentially Government depart- 
young people and their parents who ments. Government control with safe- 
saw higher education as the avenue to a guard should not be rejected out of 
better life. Such pressure from the hand although there were practical 
more articulate segments of society has problems as bureaucracies took deci- 
a powerful political appeal. .Today sions out of administrative conveni- 
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Less able 
losing out 
on training 

People at the bottom of the im^ 
ment pile are being turned awafi 
courses specifically set do tomZ 
Ihe r reading, wn\i„g Tad ,2 s 

taWMk l , COnferen “f" L ™*»l3 
This is because new Govern*, 
guidelines for preparatory 2 
opportunities courses areTnS 
entry to the more able, it was 3 
at the conference organized hi 
National Association of AM? 
Continuing Education to 
problems relating to pre-TOWra™ 
aimed at unemployed women undo* 
whose low educational standvdi ^ 
vent them from keeping i mT. 
qualifying for training. 

Ms Sheila Leavers of Nortfe 
College said the new 13 - *ai 
restriction on pre-TOPS coaiwim. 



Firm sponsors management centre 


there is no such pressure." he said, encc and political in-Ggliting. 

Professor Williams said the slow The good life, or Oxbridge model, 
growth of universities in the 1970s and was the favourite of academics, where 
thetr problems had been exacerbated "the university exists to be rather than 
but not caused by the recent public to do." Here the student was rather 
expenditure White Paper. like a novice monk apprenticed to 

‘Revival if it comes will depend learn the mysteries of a cultural herit- 
either on the articulation of politically age, learning what his superiors think 
convincing criteria that are indepen- he should learn. 


A management centre built entirely 
from money donated by Industry Is to 
open in October at Nene College, 
Northampton. 

The £1 .5m needed for the project was 
given by (he Bernard Sunlcy Charitable 
Foundation, which derives its Income 
from Blackwood Hodge Ltd., the earth 
moving equipment distributors. The 
centre will include residential as well os 
teaching accommodation and. will offer 
a range of long and short courses, 

It will aim to provide courses of local 
relevance and will also operate coun- 


selling and consultancy services for the 
unemployed. 

Among those who have accepted 
visiting fellowships at the centre Is Mr 
Bill Sirs, general secretary of the Iron 
and Steel Allied Trades Confederation. 
The posts will be launched In 1982 
through sponsorship by a Arm of paper 
distributors based in Nortliampton, 

Pictured with a model of the new 
centre are, from left to right, Dr Eric 
OgUvle, director of Nene College, Mr 
William Shapland, chairman of Black- 
wood Hodge, and Mr J. Gammans, the 
architect. 


large n b ^ f | | 

to meet the required standard wiib i 
the time limit. 

Another major concern wasihebd 
of consultation between Manjww 
Services Commission and the < 
ers of the courses. Delegates coo- 
plained bitterly of inexpertonoed ud 
in local Job Centres who are maun 
how to interpret the guidelines. 

Another problem area aflMfJ • 
ethnic minorities, the coofenu 
heard. More vocational courses ve , 
needed for unskilled people whotoul 
English as a second language, andabo 
for those who are already skilled be 
whose English is poor, . 

Job hopes worsen 
for graduates 

There was a "marked deterionftfl'd S 
employment for Aberdeen Unheistt ;• 
graduates last year -compared «ia \ 
1979, and worsen figures 
for this summer’s output. That «» 
conclusion of a review by the turn** 
ty’s careers and appointments sow 


Psychologists urged to get up to date 


Graduates DES < 

consider over f 

fund-raising policy 


DES concern 
over fees 


Former graduates should consider 
'whether they have a role as a lobby for 
the universities, as fund-raisers, and as 
' a means of Improving contact between 
institutions and the cbmmunity.Thtr 
idea was put to the conference Profes- 


idea was put to the conference Profes- 
. sot Frederick Crawford, vice chancel- 
lor of Aston .University. : 

• . :Who, hq asked, could best put the 

* nubile case for ihp. imiupixiti»cb “Thu 


Committee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principe^ l?. not a yety effective orga- 
nisation. It. his a measure of. informed 
thought but ft represents si rone Vested 
interests in thd universities uridit is not 
likely to be considered tri have 100 per 

cent Integrity ip- lis views.'.'. 

As for' this. academics, thorp were 
■ elements of, self-interest’ in wbat they 


behalf of the universities. ' 

“SO' that, brings rtid, to.voli, tlie 
convocation, Who knows better than 
you the value of the' universities, who 
would make a better group to speak on 
their behalf, and who represents' tath 
large numbers. of universities?" ' J * ./ 

, said that the financial well-being 
of the university depended on a Wafer- 
thin financial margin. But this also 
Implied .1 trot (here was not a in fee 
amount; of money Which had to be 
found to restore the ba Initce. • 

~ "The academic world has been vir- 
tually paralysed by the damage of the 
cuts; It is no) used to asking for mO'noy.' 
It somehow seerijs embarasslqg to ask 1 
for money from anyone other Sum the. 
Government,” .he said)"' \ 


The Government is worried that 
spending cuts proposed for the univer- 
I sides are dissuading student admis- 
sions from Britain and encouraging 
universities to fill up with overseas ; 
students. j 

. A hint of the concern, and a possible 
: change ; in. the policy for overseas 
students came from Mr J.D. Thomp- 


■ ment of .Education and Science, at the 
Aston conference. 

Fie said an . intpr-dqpartmentol 
;} firoupv Involving The , ^Foreign 
•• Office and (he Treasury wer* monitor-* 
, mg . t ha effect of the overseas student 
policy,- and die question was Whether 
Ihe spending cuts would mean any 
changes. •• 

: ■ "It seems to be d reasonableassump- 
fttori that the public expeadiiufe res- 
froints now in prospect will put, In 

3 ucstion the admission of home stu* 
tilts. Fiji a t her words it will no longer 
he the caso of iboking at overseas 
.Students in isolation; but whether;it 
the overseas poliev was changed, their 
: ndtriisslon -wbuW be in more competi- 
tion with the admission. of home stu- 
. . den is."- • '■ " •• • 

. He snia It had l^n ugmediliaiihe 

Overseas Stu^enis. Trust, , specially 
placed because they vterenpi.be hojdon 
to Whitehall, should be eftcouraged to 
. • undent! Ke more itudtes concerning the 
policy and to, Ioqk'hi OpltOps for 


by Robin Mckie * 

Science Correspondent 

Psychology is afflicted by old fashioned 
divisions and must involve itself in 
some of the greater challenges of today 
- unemployment, the disabled, pover- 
ty and the Third World, said Professor 
Kevin Connolly, in his presidential 
address to the animal conference of tlie 
British Psychological Society at Surrey 
University. 

“A major and difficult task ahead of 
us is to organize teaching, research and 
professional services to begin to meet 
these needs," added Professor Connol- 
ly, of Sheffield University. 1 

He said that In coming years, unem- 
ployment could beconte an. everyday 


experience for young and old. Apart 
from financial benefits, regular em- 
ployment provided: a daily time 
routine; regular contacts and shared 
experiences; personal status; aud en- 
forced activity. “From this perspective 
it is easier to see why work is psycholo- 
gically supportive and unemployment 
is psychologically destructive". 

Too little was known about the long 
- term effects of unemployment, said 
Professor Connojly, and in future this 
area must be investigated, as well as 
exploring ways to help people cope 
with unemployment. . 

Similarly, too little study was being 
carried out into the psychological de- 
velopment problems facing those who 


have to grow up with serious ibsH* 
ment. .. , sWb j 

Professor Connolly abo crjjw 

iKaIt lark of Cfflffi* 


been conspicious By men ■■ 

the problems of developtngcw®™ ■ 

he added. 

in particular, ProfeaorTwjjJ 
suggested there should .be coflww , 
tlon between psychologists to tgj ?■ 
gate associations between 
aeficiences in diets of 
behavioural problems. "We ^ 
to investigate means pf-we wg^ - 
psychological re habitation (hcJw^ 
who have suffered ; chronic 
malnutritioni’. • 


Factors behind clever children Students put 

freed0B,#St 


told. : ■ 

Dr Joan Freeman, a psychological 
researcher at Manchester university, 
said this conclusion was “Shriekingly 
"pbyiou| u froth the data she had (»|- 
lected as part’of hfer research. - 
She hadjneasured the- intelligent 
".0. children using the 
.tandford pinel Ip test, which gives a 
Strong measure of verbal ability, , ati.d 


l fWm fhe 8 ^Ecy ” ,s 

’ . "U would tp.r iin &ny 

i dperahon Which whs going to change 
: ,tnc fundamentals of t be policy bj) t 
• ihers are options mat ,cnn ,be nui.^ ; 


level$ oftbur dyil service". 

1 It Whs therefore crucial that we inade 
the most of these highly able children 
and attempt td compensate for their 
poor home- environment. These chil- 
dren could earily 1 be identified through 
teachers administering tests of logical 
ability, Such as matrix tests, ana the’ 
manly able dealt with appropriately, 
allliougji not in separate. schools. .. 

‘’Using IQ tests on their.dwn is quite 
.insufficient; and misleading „for’ they. 

BlVe ■. rtf cn mimk .+1,1., 


■saa&tss&m 

thorough structured iratningJgJJ' 

ployerit and to be n lowed 

omy and freedom in 
conclusion follows researehf^r*-^ 

«... r., ir n «. TTaAnnh 180 re.'l. 
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Poly directors fall into line 


by Paul Flather 


Polytechnic directors are urging the 
Government to end the “damaging 
uncertainty” surrounding its leaked 

S i to create a new national body to 
and control higher eduention in 

the public sector. 

More directors have fallen into line 
behind (he plans for a nntional body, 
arguing that there is now no time to 
lose, and, to paraphrase the leaked 
Government memorandum, such a 
body is “the only way to safeguard 
excellence” by reasoned decisions. 

At the annual conference of the 
Committee of Di recto rs of Polytec hnics 
held lost week at Wentworth Wood- 
house near Rotherham, directors 
agreed two major policy papers on the 
national body and their own idea for a 
new system of unit cost funding. 

About half of the 30 directors have 
always backed the national body plans 
leaked in February. The CDP has now 
sent a formal paper to Mr Carlisle, 
Secretary of State for Education, 
asking to press on with his plans, but 
with three qualifications. 

First directors want more emphasis 
on local authority involvement. They 
have agreed that a substantial number 
of places on polytechnic governing 
bodies will continue to be reserved for 
local authority representatives. At pre- 
sent polytechnics allocate one-third of 
their places for this purpose. 

Dr Ray Rickett, chairman of the 
CDP. said this local authority in-put 
would ensure that polytechnics con- 
tinued to respond to local industrial 
needs. Second, directors want funding 
arrangements to be based on student 
volume linked to three major categor- 
ies of courses, and paid directly to 
institutions. The Government memor- 
andum remained vague on funding 
mechanisms. 

Third . directors are concerned about 
the degree, of uncertainty, and the 
possibility of a “messy Interregnum” as 
the national body is introduced. They 
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Fears that exam changes 
will limit sixth formers 


Dr Raymond Rickett (left! and Dr George Drosan 


dll u lui.iini K“r'‘ 

iecretary of State for Eduention, 
iskine to press on with his plans, but 
vith three qualifications. 


are worried about the extent of “con- 
trol" thnt could be exercised centrally, 
the vagueness of the plans, and the 
timescale for implementation. 

Dr William Birch, director of Bris- 
tol, and new deputy chnirmnn of the 
CDP, said: "While we need a national 
body for long-term rationalizing, un- 
certainties and delays would be very 


damaging in the short-term." 

Although a national body has always 
been on the top of the CDP shopping 
list, support for the Government plan 
is generally more cautious than ecstn- 
tic. One director said “from the 
pragmatic point of view such a body is 
now inevitable.” But he was worried 
Bbout divisiveness between local au- 
thorities and institutions. 

Among directors with differing 
views, Dr George Tolley, principal of 
Sheffield, still regards himself as an 


agnostic. He wonders what will happen 
after the funding mechanism nas 
changed. “What will happen to local 
needs, or the level of resources, or 


course work? That is the real question, 
surely,” he said. 

Sir Norman Lindop. lint field's 
director, said continual emphasis on 
degree work and full time equivalents 
would destroy the special character of 
polytechnics. Part-time and nou- 
ndvanced work Itnri to he given high 
priority, perhaps even equal priority. 

Dr George Brosan, director of 
North East London Polytechnic, still 
supports “unmitigated regionntism", 
ana is shortly to publish u paper 
arguing for regional bodies with strong 
local authority links, and against a 
national body. 

The CDP paper argues that the new 
body would need to review the amount 1 
of money spent by institutions, mid 
provide additional funds for non- 
advanced further education courses. It 
supports the Government proposal lo 
create a committee of 20-25 people 
nominated by the Education Secretary 
for their experience in education, in- 
dustry, commerce and the professions. 


Funding plan linked to student numbers 


Polytechnic directors have prepared 
Jieu plan for a new system of unit cost 
funding, which they say is simpler, 
fairer, and more related to actual costs 
tnaa a rival scheme prepared by the 
Department of Education and Science. 

Both schemes have been submitted 
to members of a DES working group, 
chaired by Mr Stephen Jones, investi- 
gating ways of avoiding the financial 
rennislon In polytechnics since the 
advanced furtner education pool was 
capped two year ago. 

Tne pivot of tne CDF scheme, 
produced by a committee chaired by 
c G« 0r S e Tolley, principal of Shet- 
bekl Polytechnic, is for funding to be 
towed to stupent numbers, courses, 
wvuled into three major categories 
according to their average costs. 

The weighting of a unit would be by 


reference to the cost of courses, levels 
of work, and modes of attendance. 
Science and technological courses 
would be high cost, and at degree and 
postgraduate level, be worth 1.6 units; 
languages and education would be 
medium cost, worth 1.2 units; and arts 
and humanities would be low cost, 
worth 1 unit. Other advanced work 
would have relatively lower values. 

The amount of money allocated to 
an institution would then be calculated 
by multiplying the student numbers in 
each course category, adding up the 
total units, and dividing the central 
sum according to the unit distribution. 

This would provide about three 
quarters of the tola! income of an 
institution, with the test coming from 
fee income. The directors say it js 
essential for polytechnics to be able to 


Unilateral disarmament tops 
university teachers’ agenda 

^11 for unilateral disarmament in the With no salary settlement until qext 
wee of the accelerating nuclear arms April, the union has plenty ot tune to 
■K* is tp vie with the cuts and salary consider its strategy- The executive is 
,, e 0, ,iaUotl5 a5 major issues at the toseek backingforDUildingacomparn- 
wmmer council of the Association of bility factor into the bargaining; 
vmvetsay Teachers next month. machinery and there are demands for 
^ • committing the union lo single stage negotiations and restorn< ; 
SMS" against Cruise missiles and lion of (he real salary levels set by the 
Wn with university teachers' organise- pseudo -Clegg settlement of October 
“Ms in Entf West to seek a 1979. ' 

in Etirppe will be ppriinos the kev debate will be on a 
b. £ Cardiff “dc 

trimental effect" the «ls are having on 
universities already finding tucir.ex- 


of ; action would 
Scientists Against 


s?yeh local associations. 

'Or 

mes iron) British soil, to 
oficlsirin 1 (o reptec? Polarij 
dent; system • and; to take 
step$j towards h policy of 
ii.sarinameht. 1 . , . 


one T day lobby. uiWcstminster.Cwip- 
eration with 6ther campus unions is 
also sought. • 

A professional public relulions firm 
shouW be enguged to fighl thc cuuSe, 
according to' the resolution, .which 
depfores “distortion s” b?ing- used by 
politicians defending the.cuu. ■ 


fix their own fees for overseas students 
above a minimum like universities. 

A major part of the DCDP scheme is 
the phased introduction of the changes 
over four years, so that only by 1985-86 
will polytechnics receive all their funds 
according to weighted FTEs. . 

Dr Tolley said: “This three-tier 
system is related much more closely to 
tne different costs of courses which in 
the end means a much fairer distribu- 
tion of funds. It is phased and simpler 
than the DES scheme." 

The DES scheme is based un arriv- 
ing at national average costs for 
courses and penalising institutions who 
spend more than the average. Both 
schemes will now be examined in detail 
by the Stephen Jones group, before 
any final plan Is agreecL 

£lm help for 
jobless youths 

A three-pronged attack on thp 
problem of youth unemploy 
being mounted by (he Inner London 
Education Authority at a cost of nearly 
£lm, half of which is. to be given to 
colleges. 

This initiative comes just as the 
annual flow uf Eastttt school -leavers 
reaches the job market. Total vacan- 
cies in inner London cnreersufficus arc 
down to 75(1 compared with 5.1XX) Iasi 
year, 

The money will be spent in, three 
main areas - improving aspeds of the 
education service which help -young 
people find lobs (Cig. the careers 
servicoand scnool/mdustry links), en- 
couraging youngster* to continue with 
studies, uml helping tmempfoyeU 
youngsters benefit from the education- 
al and training opportunities open Ui 
them.- '' 

The programme vyill use enUtmu 
staff in schools, colleges udtilf inMf- 


hy Patricia Suntinclli 
All .sixth formers should have access to 
higher ediicnliun and not just those 
following traditional routes, the C.'nun- 
cil for National Academic Awards bus 
said in its response in Government 
proposals for new examinations fur the 
16-18 year age group. 

The examinations, proposed in a 
Department of Education and Science 
consultative paper lust October, con- 
sist of one 17-plus vocationally orien- 
tated exam and un intermediate level 
examination, worth roughly the 
equivalent of hnlf an A level and 
limited to A level students. 

The CNAA fears thnt the exams will 
divide sixth formers into categories: 
those who go on to higher education 
and those who du not. 

“Front our experience uf seeing 
I many non traditional sixth formers 
achieve success in higher education, we 
believe that no assumptions about 
potential educational achievement 
should be madent school age. Moreov- 
er any new system of examinations 
should enhance and nnt diminish later 
educational outcomes,'' the CNAA 
says. 

On the intermediate level examina- 
tion. the CNAA says that although the 
proposal offers limited udditioiuil 
breadth to the present specialization, it 
does nnl reduce specialization at (he 
sixth form Mage, 

Overseas entry 
numbers drop 

by Ngnio Croquet 
Applications from overseas students, to 
British universities has fallen by more 
than a third, according to n report by 
the Universities Central Council of 
Admissions. 

A huge drop in civil engineering 
applications of 27 per cent is reported 
from both home students (15 per cent 
fall) and overseas students (40 per cent 
fall). Architecture and town planning 
also show drops oflO and U per cent, 
including home and overseas figures. 

In March this year. 13,292 overseas 
students had applied for places at 
universities, compared with 20,528 the 
same lime last year. There was an 
increase of 4 per cent in the number of 
applications from home students, with 
a continued rise in the proportion of 
women students. 

The final total for ail applications is 


expected to be ]67,0dbcompared with 
168.354 last year. 

A break-down of the overseas li- 


the end means a_ much fairer distnbu- g Ures shows that applications for 
tion o[ funds- Jt is phased and simpler music, sociology, economics, business 
than the DES scheme. management studies and combined 

The DES scheme is based un arriv- biological sciences dropped by half. 
uig at national average costs for Looking at total applications, there 
courses and penalising institutions who are increases in biological and physical 
spend more than the average. Both sciences (J9 per cent), geology ( 17 per 
schemes will now be examined in detail cent), computing (12 per cent), gov- 
by the Stephen Jones group, before eminent arid public administration (11 
any final plan Is agrecdL per cent), mathematics (10 per cent} 

and others. • 

£lm help for Media fails 
jobless youths y 0un g people 

Broadcasters are still foiling to gener- 
ate enough educational and general 
programme ideas as well as give air 
time for young people: according to a 
qew report Vottng People and Broad- 
cgstlttR published this week. 

The report by Peier Mundekon was 
cotumiviloneil hy the British Youth 
Council and ihp Calouste Gulblenkian 
Foundation. 

It r ecu m mends the setting up of a 
young adult uhii within the Nuiionnl 
Extension Collelgc which would Mip- 
piement programme*' with material, 
con raging ynimpstersni ainimuc wmi telephone . referral, inulii media con- 
sjudlex, unu helping unemployed octs und follow up by. non broadcast 
youngsters benefit from the education- agencies. As a first step In such a unit ii 
ul and UHining opportunities open Ui me dirt officer has uheady started work 

,h S2 1- . ... at *hc college. 

The programme lyHI asc exwluttt . ■ 

staff in schools, colleges, adult inrtf- U,e UttiiV funding would be drawn 


The council points out that ns an 
exclusively add-on solution to sixth 
form studies, proposals fur I levels 
muke no educational or administrative 
sense. What young people should be 
offered is the opportunity of an 
nlicrnativc but equally demanding 
broad based and properly planned 
programme of studies. It does not sec 
why I levels should not be taken 
instead of A levels provided equiva- 
lence can be established and the exam 
is of n sufficient high intellectual 
stundard. 

“We do nut believe in principle that 
a programme of study built on or 
around f levels could often provide 
better preparation for higher educa- 
tion than a diet of A levels, particularly 
in the case when a pupil intends to read 
;i degree course subject which does not 
depend on previous study in that urea" 
the CNAA says. 

Until n dear indication uf the intel- 
lectual level of I levels and their 
relationship to A levels is given, it will 
be impossible to assess relationship to 
higher education studies. 

“Should this he established satisfac- 
torily, however, the council will be 
willing to amend its general entrance 
requirements tu allow for a combina- 
tion of 1 and A levels. Hut there will 
still be a number of degree courses for 
which a minimum of two A levels will 
be required,” the CNAA says. 

Lecturer 
loses claim 
for promotion 

by David Jnbbins 

A polytechnic did not penalize a trade 
union leader by failing to shortlist him 
for promotion, an industrial tribunal 
has derided. 

The clAim. by Mr Ray Grace, a 
member of the national executive of 
the National Association of Teachers 
in Further and Higher Education, was 
unanimously rejected by the tribunal 
after a five-day hearing. 

fie alleged that as the only candidate 
for the principal lecturer post of head 
of history of Newcastle Polytechnic, he 
wuuld have got the job butfor his work 
as a member of the executive and 
secretary of the union's northern re- 

S lon. Tne post was readvertised and 
as since been filled. 

But the tribunal rejected all com- 
plaints of penalisation and suggested 
that the case was a hopeless one, 
brought not with the expectation of 
recovering compensation but eitber 
out of spile to harass his employer or 
vaxatiously for some other improper 
motive. 

“This is a tragic case," the tribunal 
said in its reserved judgment. “It is a 
tragedy from (Mr Cracc's) point of 
view because if his actions had been 
different in the summer of 1980, and 
more particularly if he had not had an 
attitude of distrust and sensitivity ab- 
out his union commit menu, he might 
well Have had n bright future stretching 
before him in the leaching of History at 
this polytechnic. 

“It is also a tragedy from (Newcastle 
City Council's) point of view because 
we consider they have been dragged 
through the tribunal on the flimsiest of 
pretexts." 

Ihe tribunal said Mr Grace had 
“allowed emotion to take the place of 
reason," 

|t drilled: “We can come to no other 
conclusion but (hat (Mr Grace) hus 


lutes and Voutlr and enreer* service*. 
Around LtyMjwj will he ullocuied lo 
colleges', for reorganising priorities, 
increasing ptiwislun of work prepara- 
tion tourer* and for. uld to low- 
dchteving youngsters /and the liund- 


llie Unit * funding would re drawn 
from the Manpower Services Commit 
slop und additional .^ou.rcca of finance, 
including commercial arrangements, 
to ensure Hint ir is not rosiricLeri in 
scope. . Youth' .bused., organizations 
would also be asked to contribute to 
Ihc rinif s .work; • : 


vented his spite on the polytechnic for 
his failure to obtain the position us 
head of history by putting forward a 
case which, considered in tne cold light 
of reason, has no foundation what- 
soever." 

’ Ihs heud of, dc par intent . who. bad 
supported his application when the job 
wus first advertised, later withdrew his 
backing. Hut the tribunal agreed this 
w.is not penalisation for trade union 
activity. 

Mr Grace was "unmeiwd" in hid 
trade union activities, und. Ihe tribunal 
uirnx told, wras “sertutive" about them. - 

"We think there is n strong case, on 
the balance of probabilities, that Mr 
Grace's. ertthusiiism- and appetite .for. 
tasks outran (through lack or sufficient 
hours in (he day) his ability to carry 
them all out fully.” . 
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North Amerifan n^t 

Universities ask for 
new defence pact 


>J' ! * 



from Clive Cook son 

WASHINGTON 

Smelling the gunpowder in the finan- 
cial wind, a group of university presi- 
dents has asked Congress to give the 
Defense Department an additional $4 
billion to spend on basic research over 
the next IS years. 

Far the first time since the 1960s, 
academic leaders appeared before the 
subcommittee on research and de- 
velopment of the House Armed Ser- 
vices Committee. Their lead witness. 
Rutgers University president, Edward 
Bloustein, said they wanted to establish 
“a new level of communication be- 
tween Congress and the university 
community on defence-related re- 
search." 

Dr Bloustein, who was backed by 
Richard^ Atkinson, chancellor of the 


metallurgy, materials science, clccl- 
tronics, computers, optics, climatology 




und many other fields - have generally 
had a favourable reception, with the 
budget of the National Science Foun- 


vcrsitv of Rochester, and John Wright, 

F resident of the University of Alabama, 
(untsville, said the request for $4 
billion was based on an estimate by the 
Defense Department tlml it had under- 
funded basic research by that amount 
since 1965. 

As a result of this underfunding “the 
university research base for defence 
preparedness is in some considerable 
disrepair," he said, warning that it 
“must be forcefully and promptly 
addressed if we are to provide for our 
common defence.” As an example he 
gave America's current weakness in 
submarine warfare - “a direct result of 
a lack of basic research support in 
metallurgy and metal joining. 1 ' 

In fact the Pentagon has been trying 
for several years to support more 
academic research und restore its 
friendship with universities, which was 
almost destroyed by the antagonisms 
of the Vietnam war. The Carter admi- 
nistration encouraged the reconcilia- 
tion and its budgets almost doubled the 
Defense Department’s expenditure on 
academic science. 

This year the Pentagon will spend 
$528m on research in universities and 
colleges and, with the Reagan adminis- 
tration even more enthusiastic than its 
predecessor about boosting the milir 
1982 figure is likely to 

The Defense Department officials 
who have been touring campuses - 
offering support for basic research In 


da non, the federal agency primarily 
responsible for academic science, 
under pressure, professors naturally 
welcome the appearance of an alterna- 
tive source of research funds. 

But the Pentagon has not had an 
unqualified welcome. A few old-style 
leftists and pacifists still object morally 
to receiving any funds from a military 
agency, even it they come in the form 
of support for baste resenrch with no 
obvious applications to weapons tech- 
nology. More importantly, some uni- 
versity administrators arc becoming 
concerned that over-reliance on the 
Defense Department could jeopardize 
the free flow of scientific information. 

The presidents of five major univer- 
sities have written a joint letter to the 
secretaries of state, defence and com- 
merce, complaining about recent 
attempts by the Defense Denarlment 
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attempts by the Defense Department 
to apply sweeping rules known as the 
International Traffic in Arms Regula- 
tions and the Export Administration 
Regulations to university teaching nnd 
research. These regulations give the 
uwernment broad authority to restrict 
the ‘export 1 of unclassified technical 
data that could have military signifi- 
cance or applications. 


In their letter, the presidents of 
Stanford University, California Insti- 
tute of Technology, Massachusets In- 
stitute of Technology, Cornell Uni- 
versity and the University of California 
note that, although the regulations 
have existed for several years, they had 
not previously affected traditional uni- 


veraty activities. But they say a new 
interpretation “appears to contem- 
plate government restrictions of re- 
search publications and of discourse 
among* scholars, as well as discrimin- 
ation based on nationality, on the em- 
ployment of faculty, and the admission 
of students and visiting scholars. 11 

“In the broad scientific and technical 
area defined in the regulations, fac- 
ulty could not conduct classroom lec- 
tures when foreign students were pre- 
sent, engage in the exchange of in- 
formation with foreign visitors, present 
papers or participate in discussions at 
symposia and conferences where fore- 
ign nations were present, employ fore- 
go nationals to work in their laborator- 
ies, or publish research findings in the 


open literature,-’ 1 the university leaders 
warn. “Nor could universities, in 
1 effect, admit foreign nationals to 
graduate studies in those areas. Such 
restrictions would conflict with the 
fundamental precepts that define the 
role and operation of this nation’s 
universities. 

What most worried presidents 
Donald Kennedy, Marvia Goldberger, 
Paul Gray, Frank Rhodes and David 
Saxon was a memorandum which the 
Defense Department's Very High 
Speed Integrated Circuit programme 
office sent out in December to univer- 
sities doing unclassified research in the 
field, the heart of computer tech- 
nology. The memo said that advances 
in design and fabrication techniques, 
process equipment and software would 
be subject to the International Traffic 
in Arms Regulations and could not 
normally be published or divulged to 
foreigners. On the other hand, general 
basic research in integrated circuits 
woidd be exempt from the controls. 

The university leaders rejected the 
government's idea that it could dif- 
ferentiate between the two categories. 
There is no such easy separation in 
any engineering curriculum intended 
to be relevant to our national industrial 
needs and problems", they wrote. 
"Furthermore, producing graduates 
with no ‘hands-on 1 experience in these 
areas would be of little value to 
American high technology industries. 11 

Rather than the messy use of export 
restrictions - a sort of ‘semi- 
classification’, as MIT provost Francis 
Low put it - universities would prefer 
the Defense Department to rely on its 
own classified laboratories "to carry 

|he most sensitive segments of the 
YHSIC programme." They said that 
is far preferable to the application of 
these restrictive and virtually unen- 
forceable regulations to universities. 
For those university activities which 
remain unclassified, we urge the gov- 


ernment to cease all attempts to apply 
the restrictions until the broader issues 
are resolved." 

The five university presidents sent 
their protest letter discreetly to the 
three cabinet secretaries, and it was 
leaked to the press against their wishes; 
released by them. That is because 
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Although a few academic adminis- 
trators see the ITAR dispute as a 
warning against seeking much more 
research support from the Pentagon,' 
most point out that the two issues are 
not directly related. The Defense De- 
partment is allowed to invoke the 
regulations to prevent the disclosure of 
any sensitive technical data to for- 
eigners, 

“In fact the history of research 
support by the Department of Defense 
has on the wbole been a very good 
one," said MIT provost low. “I am not 
worried about the Defense Depart- 
ment’s support of basic research per 
se" * 

Many of the current generation of 
university leaders started their 
academic careers after the war, when 
the NSF did not exist and the Defense 
Department was virtually the only 
federal agency supporting basic re- 
search. They retain n^ppy memories of 
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the generous grants disbursed by the 
navy In particular, for a wide range of 
non-military projects - grants that, as 
Dr Low put it, “supported the real 
flowering of research in the United 
States." 

Therefore President Bloustein of 
Rutgers had the general support of the 
academic establishment when he called 
for the $4 billion boost in the Penta- 
gon’s basic research budget. In addi- 
tion, be told the House subcommittee 
that the Department of Defense should 
establish a research equipment and 
facilities budget of $180m a year. 


“3 ite’ 


General education, the most dislinc- ^ 

live part of the American undergradu- 
ate programme, is in the early stages of 
a national revival. Most colleges and 
universities are making efforts to Im- 
prove general education, ; which .is 
frequently an academic disaster afeay 
but they are hampered by confusion 
and lack of agreement about. its pur-: 
pose; ' .r* ■ . 

. In an. attempt to help higher educa- 
tion sort Out its ideas, the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching has released a report, en- ' 
titled A Quest for Qortimon : Leami/ig t 
-•whiclf offers a new six-point approach 
, to ttnablij ' .ktijidepts ; ; “to. upoefstahd : ! 
themselves.' their society and the World 
in. which they live.” 

The foundation’s president. Ernest 
Boyer, who wrote .tne report with a 

Carnegie Senior fellow Arthur Levine, \V • . ai me origins or institutions; how they 

is a long-standing advocate Of general . ’ - ■>* ."V ^olvc. grow strong, become oppres- 

equeatjon. ! began . to • be seriously ; Mr Boyer; “eppfclled af.-c&ftteartiegs’ 1 i v Su 0f fn^sometimes'' die. 

of u ; Lfevjrte argue. Buiboth moims ahd Producing and; consuming, 

sma IKtertU arts college in CHlifornip ends are confused in the third part propose a general education pro- 
C H5l“? d f«!l«ej back in 1956," he general crfudUlofti : W- .gramme that explores the slgnificwce 

said in an Interview.-"! was appalled at ; , “General education, the spare room of Individuals and 

thinking and the in the curriculqnt, is Kite easiest SaSto reflect the 

; 5£i f ' s JSS n *l nB ^r e #ihe deW over dump thoSe conccms which eVerrone thc .9°f ial c!imnte of a 

th nS,?«i 'IS 1 'iFt, ' u >"•••' : ^gtdes arc serio^bdt for which noone wtricglum^uld ask" 

^General education is therefore an .seems to take rSpOnsibility-r- the re- ^? hlstotiWl, philo- 

agpropriate. lop c;for this, ; thp Brel port says, v ' ,■ W®**' 

study to be puhUsbdd by the.C.aiTicgic : Boyer and t^svinfli belfeve-lhb “mis- dfo wOr(d?" ■ ■ •: 

Foundation under Dr Boyer's leader- sing ingredient ha3 becn alshdmlv With niiture. 


study to be puhUsh^ by the.C'airicglc : Boyer and Levin# Mic\ 
Foundation undef. Dr Boyer's leader- -sing ingredient has been 
ship. It \yas launched at a" Col la- defined and cleariy stutetl 
quium an common: learning': at the Here: Is Ihe one they dffei 
Umverslly of Chicago last week. cdueatioi) $hould concern 
Twoof the three traditional parts of ■ those shared v expbriepcf 
ri ha v'^^ er l <ial ?. : 1 undergraduate pro*, which hutiian'rojlatiotistifiK 
gramme, the major’’ (the student’s Ished, ,cqo^mo^d l , . : bc 
fieldiof crnicentfation) abd “^factives 1 ' weakened, .and the qiiafii 
(courses he Or she qljooses from' other reduced. It slioltld focus om 
. areasV.-hkvecleb < rnurikise6:-Bntit r >riitiH l : <, inf@rri<>h^ r n(fnWivv‘ •hnmi 


human family and of a specific society. 
In sbort, it should concentrate on those 
experiences that knit isolated indi- 
viduals into a community. ’’ • 

The sjx specific subject areas recom- 
mended in the report are: 

• Shared use of symbols. Boyer and 
Levine say “Communications skills,' as 
important as they'are, are not enough 

..... all students should understand 
how .language has evolved,' how 
through literature, feelings and ideas 
are conveyed, how numeracy is a 
symbol system, too. and how we 
communicate not only verbally but 
htusfcand 

.7 tho visual arts." V ' • 

• Shored membership in groups and 
institutions. “The general education 

curriculum we have m mind woiild look 

tarnegie senior [elltiw Arthur Levlqe, \^ . -v -. a ”he origins of institutions; how they 

is a long-stariding advocate Of general . : . v 7 1 ^olvc, grow strong, become oppres- 

eqiKration. I began to- tie seriously ; Mr Boyer: l|, appklled af cafciessneas’* si v e or weak. an^sometimes’die, ; ". v 
^hf. cnm . B ^ a n of a ; Lfevjne argue. Biit! both mohiis ahd : 5i; h ^ d Produeing and; consuming. . 
sina lUbertU arts college in CHliformp ends are confused in the third part propose a general education pro- 
C0ll«ejbnckinl956,“ he general cdMciuioti. : T 

said lit an Interview. "! was appalled at , “General education: th» of vv °. rk; !•? Ihft Uyes of indtvMuaii and • 



eneral idea 


religious, political, economic and intel- 
lectual forces." 

• Shared values and beliefs. “We 
Suggest that, through general educa- 
tion, all students examine the distinc- 
tions we make between beliefs and 
facts, and how values are formed, 
transmitted and revised. They should 
examine too the values currently held 
m our society, I poking at the ways such 
values are socially enforced, and how 
societies react to unpopular beliefs. 
General education should introduce all 
students to the powerful role political 

tnt-nlninM ■ a anH. 
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New York to 
inspect foreign 
medical 
schools 

by our North American editor 

New York is going ahesd «ii 
controversial plan to evaluate 
medical schools that send sfodS 
teaching hospitals ] n the Sf 
clinical training. w 

The New York board of 
which approved the plan by uff 
wiUbetke firstofficial accrjftfii 
in the United States to inspea H 
! schools overseas. The system nZ 

the Caribbean and Mexico, wbichhiit 
1 b L ee n set up in recent years to ain fa 
1 | he thousands of young Anxrm- 
; including many New Yoifen - ^ 

’ crninot gain admittance to a medical 
school in their own country. I 
; American medical schools lobbied j 
hard against the proposal. Uw I: 
spokesmen argued that state edwsia I 
officials could not properiy evihue 
institutions in Spanish-speaking cw 
tries thousands of miles away. Tin 
said the effect would be to give tie 
regents’ seal of approval to substo 
dard institutions which would use & 
added prestige to attract mora Awi \ 
can students at a time when the United } 
States is facing an oversupply of ud- i 
cgl graduates. | 

Under the New York scbane.i f 
foreign medical school seekinganw- l 
al must first send in written infcm i 
tion about its curriculum, faculty vd [ 
facilities, according tor niitJkai f 
adopted by the regents. The J 
education department will choose 1 3 
team “experienced in medical Kkd ( 
evaluation” to assess. the written a* ■ 
erials and then visit the campcs b ! 
inspect it for themselves. All costs ri » 
be paid by the school seeking approd 
the evaluation fee is likely to k f 

$21,000. . ; ' i 

Once approved, foreign insrilotio# 1 
will be allowed to set up cfaitt \ 
training programmes for tbeir An» . 
can students at one or more of iht^ ! 
designated teaching hospitals La Nei j 
York . Those hospitals are indepeEW 
of the 13 medical schools in we d* } 
but have residency (clerks tupjj* ; 

g rammes accredited by the 8ce^e» 
on council’ on graduate «*» 
education. . 

Justifying the scheme, b the sjB 
education department said it was "w 
signed to assure that sludenB ** 
enter clerkships in New Yoii Sw 
hospitals have the competence new 
science to perform with safety cor* 
public,” Tne regents argued tlal s* 
dents who had completed bw F** 
education in basic medical sdewesii 
foreign school were anyway row*l 
arrangements to do their climral 
ing at New York hospitals. Tbey»® 
their system would rontrol tiw ^ 
of the students following, that ttw- 
and allow the foreign schools tpco» 
dinate their basic . medi«i 
grammes with the sugsequenl a*** 

eX ft C w«”not pol itic al I X5 oS ®S ? J?S£ 

regents simply to forfaia. teacoing"' 


ft was not politically poaibje tw* 
regents siniply to forbid teaco«8. fc 
pitals to provide clinicaU traiwg^ 
students from foreign 
The political clout of their 
parents and of the teaching 

.I.... L btrnna. . ■ 
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and societies. - 1 

®?y er \ f°roier U . S. commission- 
er Of education and chancellor of the 
State Univeniily of New York, con- 
r ® vita,ization of general 
IS - u home-grown American ' 
issue that might not immediately find a 
receptive audience elsewhere.. ' ■. j 


ur- common it eritags (hat 
on the «miha| Was' and 
lavq decisively: shdoed the 


aire mjuubcs irynnuincr- rauuceu, 11 snouia lOCUSQn our areas Of 'iirirr -A*" 

areasj,h&ye tfoArpurpriscS.Hdycriindiimeridepe^nderireVasfo 

tL’iSitf lSl ^ -ay: 



w. A particular problem in the United 
States, Dr Boyer said, is that “in recent 
years, asvgenerhl education require- 
ments^ were. ; abandoned by higher 

i requirements were 

.also abandoned (n the; schools. ” . . : 1 

“ the CaVnegle 
Foundation . cfomqiissioned a public; 
television station to make a One-hour 
Sf education; ba?ed on 
5 Porereon learning iri 


vvbijld stirnuin te 
^otterthart a writtph teport. 


in July, will require gradqates^ 

foreign ftiedical sctooIs, ■ . 
approved qr not, to Za 

years’ approved 
ency tralrdng and 
examination. . T he curren^^y, 

ments arq for' on V JV 

approved residency 
pending on the scM 1 ®.^ 
American schools areexempt^L^ 
residency qualifications- 
Canadian medical seijodi Is ha . 
b?en treated as if they wertA^ng 
for '.these purposes, and Jc 
continue tp. be.) , .• V; 

•- •' ; * '.CHvie' Cookson. f ; • 
. North Am«rican Ed||or« 

' ■: ] The, Times _Hlgher fidu(»tiM; - . . 
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Overseas news — 
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Hopes rise for black students Arab women lobby for 

from Mnrtin Feinstcin •• - -m ** ***■ 

co-educational facilities 

. . . r«>im I'liiwl i. I. .II ,vf 


from Mnrtin Feinstcin 

JOHANNESBURG 


The number of black sludenis at the 
Johannesburg College of Education 
could rise drumaticnlly next year if 
negotiations between the universiiy of 
the Witwalersrnnd and the Transvaal 
Education Department nre sucessful. 

Educationalists are hoping that the 
department will take a decision soon 
on application to open more courses to 
blacks made in January last year. 

Witwatersrand currently has about 
358 education students at the college 
but only three are black - two Indians 
and one coloured. 

The university hits asked the Trans- 
vaal's director of education. Professor 
J.H. Jooste, for permission to admit its 
black students to another four diploma 
courses at the college. 

If successful, this slight relaxation of 
academic apartheid is likely to be 
welcomed by black educationalists 
The college’s three black students 
all first years, are studying for their 
Bachelor of Primary Education de- 
grees. 

Al the moment this is the only course 
at Ihe college open to blacks in terms of 
an exemption from a 1953 “whites 
only" ordinance. 

Witwatersrand lias asked Prof 
Jooste to extend the exemption to 
indude diploma courses in physical 
education, industrial arts, home eco- 
nomics and physical science. 

Although the college is not directly 
involvd in the negotiations, its rector. 
Professor A.N. Boyce, has been 
approached by Prof Jooste for his 
views. Prof Boyce has already canvas- 



sed staff and students for their reaction 
to the admission of more black stu- 
dents. 

They had filled in anonymous ques- 
tionnaires, and although these has not 
yet been processed, he felt most would 
tnvour the idea. His efforts have 
prompted speculation that the depart- 
ment will soon take a decision on the 


Union leader faces expulsion 

from Benny Morris , . , 

week into the Passover vacation to 
JERUSALEM malj , e U P for time lost during the two 
■n» rifshmetj 1 . week lecturers' strike last month. 


The Hehrptu I ... . wecK lecturers strike last month, 

tard According to highly reliable sources 

union ch^lL v2??? d , 5 do, l P rese v nt al l " e disciplinary board heor- 

EsbSrJ ■ f l- K ! tZ 0n al1 “**• Mr Katz at the faring expressed 
ouxgesbrought against him in conncc- “regret 11 for chaining the rector’s- 


nS^nst hun in conncc- “regret” for chaining the rector’s 
March 19 ^ d 5 l " onst f at i on he led on offices and for abusing the dean of 
Mount Scodus b reCt ° f 1 offlces on f ude . nts - He said he would apologize 
ThewnK« k.. J . f pr his actions in writing in the coming 

S l days. 


exuelleH fmmTT't. w, “ " mai ne aiscaroea mmseit from all 
E he ^l^ , y uP r , ° ne X C f r P rotests organized by the National 

S l T 8126 . puhJidy and in Union of Students and threats follow- 
J23LS hl ? «*«■ during the ing March 19. 

S S" ,n wWch case the one %t r Katz was referring to a demon- 
W be ,eft as a sus ‘ stTatlon organized bv NUS chairman 
Mr JS”' . . • . . Tzahi Hanegbi last Saturday on cam- 

iJ™ ** atz was convicted of chaining — • * - - 


imivershv ^ con S cl f d of chaining pus to greet the membeis of the 
Nechni.lfln'/i«? r Pr c° fe ^ or , Rafae ] university board of governors who had 
office, of caUmg dean of arrived. 

“Bari’anH ® e n-Dor a In Jerusalem for their annual meet- 

raouih"^ ‘hoydns at her “shut your ing, and to threats by Mr Janegbi to 
JpokesmBn n n.° f x? sh I?§ . umvers ' t y disrupt the board of governors’ meet- 
Dr Sk?«?. Cnny Pushkin.’ ine should the university go through 

Bw Jjfft 1 rejected Mr Katz's with tying Mr Katz. 


aronm-. a . n rejected Mr Katz's 
pment that he was simply fulfilling 
• role as smd(*n» 


bis mU Vc'VJ'I. juuui'ug In the event the demonstration and j 

when ui™ j 11 union chairman the threats proved ineffective, and the 

Was ^ demonstration , which board did not intervene with the 

fr’i |«K bly t0 Protest the universi- university administration on behalf of . 
1 “ttenbon to extend studies one Mr Katz. 


exam provokes sit-in 

. Bmes Hutchinson , • that the authorities deliberately set .a 

■ • stiff paper, tq. deter students from 

Wurr-m,: . ■ ~ HUNN finishing their courses, and so to avoid 

tradtiDfiSi 8 students, a glut of doctors. This explanation is 

at in tei1d n0t to 8 et not entirely convincing. Career pros- 


univcrslty's application. 

However, even if it is successful, 
block students will still have to obtain 
ministerial permission to study as n 
“white” institution. 

The registrar of Witwatersrand. Mr 
Ken Standcnmacher. said he had re- 
ceived “no further communication" 

India sets up 
business link 

. .. . , , . . BOMBAY 

' a „ s . Un ,ver5| ty Grants Commission 
(UGC) is to involve business nnd 
industrial enterprises in higher educa- 
tion in a move to enhance graduate job 
prospects. 

The UGC basso far confined itseff to 
dispensing funds to India’s 100 odd 
universities and to somewhat laxly 
monitoring their performance. The 
scheme, the brainchild of the new 
UGC chairman, Mrs Madhuri Shah, is 
an effort to link learning and work, 
something which Mrs Shah, as vice 
chancellor of India’s only women's 
university and a former head of Bom- 
bay's civic schools programme, is parti- 
cularly interested. 

Mrs Shad said that if a university 
offered a degre course in automobile 
engineering, then the UGC would help 
it get automobile industries to play a 
big role in derising the course. She also 
promised to lighte up UGC supervi- 
sion. She is going to set up a monitoring 
cell at the uGC headquarters in New 
Delhi to which individual ceils in each 
universiiy will be answerable. 


by Maureen Abdallah 

T his year the first hatch of 37D students, 
will griiduiUc from Al Ain University in 
the United Aruh Emirate?. fUAEj. It is 
a time for celebration, hut like unv 
infant taking its first steps, the four 
year old A I Ain bus been taking its ups 
and downs. 

It is the UAE's. first venture into 
tertiary eduction and was designed to 
nil an important gap in the rapidly 
developing system. 1 hanks to its pre- 
sence hundreds of school leavers, who 
might otherwise have been denied 
access to higher education by parents 
wlm refused in sanction overseas 
study, now have a chance to obtain a 
degree. 

its seven faculties - arts, science, 
administration and politics, education. 
Islamic studies, engineering and agri- 
cqlture - arc tailored to meet the needs 
of the region in terms or professional 
manpower. Several more are planned, 
including n department of nuclear 
physics ami possibly a college of medi- 
cine. 

The present 2.MXI students have 
been handsomely wooed with free 
tuition and accommodation (including 
gourmet meals), free educational 
materials and even weekly pocket 
money. By civil service law all arc 
guaranteed a high level government 
appointment upon graduation. In 
theory they shouuld all be very happy, 
but many are not . especially the female 
contingent. 

In planning the university the au- 
thorities had to make provision for 
separate male and female campuses so 
as not to offend traditionalists in any 
way. This is something which has 
played n vital role in allowing for the 
present 43 per cent female enrollment, 
but it is something which the women 
themselves do not appreciate . They are 
already lohbyinh for coeducational 
facilities and are quite outspoken in 
their criticism of tne university us a 
whole. 

Acknowledged by Ihe professors as 
excellent students, they express dis- 
appointment over the staudard of* 
education they are receiving. Some 
describe it as little better than high 
school, with too much emphasis on 
memorizing and theory. They insist 


regulated between hall of residence, 
campus und hack again. 

Another hone of contention is their 

■ limited career opportunities. Tradi- 
i tion ally teaching is the main profession 
i open to women - prnhahly one of the 

inniii reasons Al Ain women turn to 
education as a lust resort. Though the 

■ situation is improving, they are still 
discouraged from pursuing certain 

> jobs. Many try to study administration, 
j politics, even engineering and agricul- 
f lure, hut are turned away. 

“What i* the point uf teaching them 
| something they won't be able tn use?” 
1 asks one professor. 

■ The men have it much easier. They 
’ «re free to come and go as they please 
1 and have more choice in terms of 

subject. Many treat their studies as 
. secondary to driving fast cars and 
playing with electronic equipment, 
which frustrates Hie hard working 
\ women even more. But even they arc 
beginning to feel their feet. In recent 
months tne male campus was polarized 
between those in favour of a student 
union and those against. The "ayes 1 ' 
won but according to n professor, they 
tire still not sure what to do with their 
newfound strength. 

The professors themselves ure not 
too happy either. There are wound 200 
of ihcm. mainly other Arabs, on 
contract or by agreement between 
their governments. They admit that in 
material terms their situation is attrac- 
tive, but they too fee! cut off from 
society - by nature somewhat closed 
and conservatives. In theory the facul- 
ty should be participating in research 
aiul development projects in the area, 
in practice, they find their efforts 
resented as interference. 

Many are required to repeat the 
same courses on the two campuses. 
They have found the overall standard 
lower than what they are used to - 
admission is open toauy UAE national 
with a high school certificate - hut 
there is compensation in small classes 
and progress rapid among the students. 

The university^ prospects, howev- 
er. are excellent, both in terms of its 
own development and the develop- 
ment of the region. "It is an invest- 
ment. 11 says Dean Quubaisi from Iraq, 
“in creating a more demanding, more 
ambitious group which will help push 
the university and society forward " 
Mean while, the government has to get 
moving to create enough opportunities 
for that first group of graduates already 
breathing down its neck in search of Ihe 
promised careers. 
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Italians close Somalian culture gap 

S- S* by Mw 


North-South dialogue can have been made 
than the current efforts ofa group of Roman 
linguists In Somalia. 

Professor France son Agostini and .his 
team from Rome University plan to publish 
by *he end of next vear a provisional 
dictionary of some 30,000 words with their 

Italian translations. This is almnvi 


n . , . , Cl VI - LU|SJ»U1 

Kcmisch, whose 1902 Somali-German die- 
lionaiy was the definitive study in this field. 

The team began work in t977. h was 
greatly helped by the appearance in 1973 of 
the Gnt works in written Somali using a 
western alphabet as part of the govern- 
ment's effort* to end Somalia's cultural 
dependence on Arabic. 


State lottery shuts out young hopefuls 

from Lionel Gohen , ... . , 

■ mijmfgfn loaiSn 5 . dc " s,ons on ‘he faculty of law was recently required to 

wsawa SSSsSS 


00 toforifo examination 

™J. reputed,y 80 s,{ff thal the 

ww.neari 60 per c6ht. 
denis. al, out ai hundred stu- 

Safest?*: Pi 


although increasingly keen competi- 
tion is expected for itostt in attractive 
areas and especially in university 
towns. • 

University places io study medicine 


Holland's long established lottery sys T 
tern for places .in over subscribed 
courses, means that, once again, many 
Dutch students will this year be shut 
out of their chosen study programmes. 
Provisional figures for 1981/82 en- 
rollments reveal major bhanges in (He 


influential Academic Council, id mak- 
mg rhese recommendations, eiriphp- 
sized that the decision on student 
admissions sbuuld continue to be re- 
lated to the teaching capacity and pot, 
as iq the cue of medicine, to the 
current state of market suddIv and 


claimed they could accept. According' 
to Professor Prakke, professor q? 
Dutch and comparative law. such a 
policy of overloadig the faculty with 
first year students would be nothing 
short of ‘‘disastrous’ 1 for the students' 


mm 


octUDvino fk77rR inc i r 1 Pfotest by University places to study medicine 
bQtli.-%.°.. f T the examining or dental surgery in, Germany are 

P*per MiffT. the lamination heavily restricted to those with the best 
«jE : * r and unrein- Abitur results - unless applicants are 

*km< w^|yfi^^£5? ny , of ques- prepared to loin a loug queue. This 


were in the pureand applied sciences- 
notably. medicine, dentistry, pharma- 
cy, biology and veterinary science - 
this year lari, industrial design and 


which all Dutch aka represented - is In 
sharp conflict 'with the conclusions 
reached bv a com mil ire oOrMiuin- nn 


• Christian not necessarily a reliable guide to 
8( “ d Wts, an oreanlzpiion suitability for the medical profession. 
iHm*. upt normally take to the But medical students are now com- 


‘ But medical students are now com* 
plaining that , by setting "impossib— 
interim examinations the aufnont 


iHm ■ wniiy lane to mo taut meaicai siuuems are uu« win; 

csr^de^anaed - that the ex- plaining that . by setting "Impossib* 
peain, under the mterim exumlnatibnS the aufhorit 
nonet, specialists, are building a second daunting barrie 


t ^ |fni8 foe ihedical: body In Frankfurt, sutdents who fu-.. 
Per fprti k amounted to 1 the examination first time- were eilli- 

S WMhB time atleast 10 tied to two.mor attempis. The students 
*“*■ gave up frying to retort that this merely lengthens the 
nn«..uns after the first day. courses and makes . life still more, 
sptorganlzatlOnis Claiming uncertain. 


.^■ssure^ft.S! 

mendaions for lotting. . of a fong ferm ofen fo reduM ihJ SB n the,r 

„ A dramatio decline nr the number afpver-?(ipSy or cfpctore. 1 ■ LtS?' ^ 

university student applications Kh's ahn ■ The teaching capacity or oartlciilor shamfe l * P 1 ^ fo f 

been recorded. One result is that the faculties need noi iiJn rieltfl v tfeilr HnH^ii«^ asm * ^ t registration 
shortfall of places in the more popular mined in advance, part kufirly where fo stu?lenfoSf« ?S d f?r ^ hokw . ,e cuts 
subj«!t, such K rn'dfcinc. whLcii ai tl,atc a p»rtlyUmtoK'«S^ .ynmh', 

one time atli'flctcd around live ifmcsus staff: rtudent leachlna ratios -nK! *' " wfH happen. , 


Thete n little doubt thar ihe faculty 
concerned will fight this decision. 

The outcome may depend as much 
upon t ine decision of stuifenis to finally 
enroll, as upon Ihe views of academic 
administrators on their rapacity 
teaching load.:, ■ | J 

Ifihe present i government’* plans for 


„ — .j -rr ;-; ;- — r --' *■«»*- whig unucr econnmtL' 

R? w “"SSJfl W.un undorsupflly. ofless ; prcssure.gnd several universiiy senates 
than 2.000 pjaoes for tins year 5 399T : nave concluded that they must increase 
applicants which tneaos tnal quite a. the rhoxinium student ca“~^ “ ■- 


thnt many of these potcniiully surplus^ 
students may fail to material ba. They 
could quite conceivably decide instead. 
10 opt out of th* 1 - — - v - — 
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Benny Morris looks at political 
activity on Israeli campuses 

A battle for 
the ‘thinking’ 

voter 

Israel goes to the polls on June 30 in TAU union and over its regulations 
general elections which many obser- have meant tirnt (he union election 
vers regard as the most important in committees and overseers are all Kas- 
the state's 33-year history. At stake, tel appointees. 


according to the political parries, the 


e February 1981 poll, the union 


commentators and most "men in the agreed to allow a faculty representa- 
street”, is the country's political des- tive, Professor Shlomo Simonsoh, to 
liny, shaped by its relations with be election "overseer”. He ruled that 
neighbouring Arab states, with the five of the 15 polling booths had been 
Palestinian Arabs of the occupied West "fiddled". The union rejected his.rul- 
Bank and Gaza Strip and with the west, in$. Prof Simonsohn resigned and the 
ns well as the state's demographic university "neutralized" union activi- 
composition and social and economic ties and called for the disbandment of 
character. the union council, a new set of regula- 

As never before, the universities are Lions formalizing university control of 
major political battlefields. Israel's six union finances and elections, and new 
universities and the postgraduate Welz- elections. 

mann Institute of Science with a total NUS chairman, Tzalti Hanegbi, 


of 55,000-60,000 students and 7,000 agrees that the union rogualtlons at 
teachers account in voting power for tAU and the HU, where he wns 
three to four members in the 120-scat student union chairman 1979/80, 
Knesset (Parliament), which is elected “favour the incumbents and can lead - 
every four years by proportional repre- have led- to electoral malpractic". But 
sontation. The university community he insists that the majority of "poUtt- 
has a tradition of close to 100 per cent catly aware" students are “pro* 
trunout in national pools. Kastel". 

But the parties are looking beyond He cites the union election at the HU 
mere numbers in their efforts to gain last June, in which over half the student 
campus votes. “The students and body turned out. with Kastel, led by 
academics nre regarded ns an elite. Yisreal Katz, picking up just over half 
Each party wants to be able to claim the votes and, due to tne constituency 
that the universities are voting for it as system, some 78 cent of the union 
a means of enhancing party image and council seats, 
appeal.” says Haim Ramon, secretary Mr Ramon contends that the situ- 

„V . I „1 a I inn ai iha Ut I Sr i.TU- 


cally aware students are pro- 
Kastel”. 

He cites the union election at the HU 
last June, in which over half the student 
body turned out. with Kastel, led by 
Yisreal Katz, picking up just over half 
the votes and, due to tne constituency 



Israeli Arabs can have little hope that the 1980 poll can bring a successful 
solution to the Palestinian problem without civil war. 


of the opposition Labour Party’s alion at the HU is special. “The Jeru- 
"young guard" and the man in charge salem campus suffers from polarization 
of mobilizing university and young over the Arab student problem,” he 

people's votes for Labour. says, referring to the Hu’s 500 Arab 

“we must avoid a si tuation i n which students (o ut of the university total of ated trom Labour some 1 
(the ruling) Likud (bloc) or (the ultra- almost 15,000) who, [n the bast two students, 
nationalist) Tehiya Parly can ‘claim’ years, have voted in a pro-PLO Prog- The averaae Isreall s 


the votes and, due to the constituency solution to the Palestinian problem without civil war. 
system, some 78 cent of the union with the extreme left and the Arabs on the ultra-nationalist Yah Ylsrael She- 
council seats. campus, the Labour faction at the HU lanu (Isral is Ours) faction publicity 

Mr Ramon contends that the situ- has avoided united front or nooular and support as the primary anti-Aran 


campus, the Labour faction at the HU 
has avoided united front or popular 
front tactics, in line with a secret 1979 
directive from Hayarkon Street, the 
Labour Party HQ in Tel Aviv. Mr 
Ramon says that this may have alien- 


nationallsl} Tehiya Parly can ‘claim’ years, have voted in a pro-PLO Prog- 
the university vote”, he warns. ressive National Movement (PNM) 

But Ronnie Milo, Prime Minister leadership for the Arab Students Com- 
Menahem Begin’s 31-year-old son-in- amiltee. Tne committee has repeatedly 


law, a Likud MP and the bloc’s staged demonstrations on campus in 
campaign counterpart already feels favour ofthePLO and for an end to the 
able to make that claim. He argues that Zionist state . 
the Likud and its major component, The radicalizatin of the HU’s Arab 
the Herut Party have always done well students, as of the other. 1,700 Arab 
among young people and that voting students around, the country, has 


for the Likud in' the Israel Defence 
Forces (IDF) has always been "dis- 


sparked off clashes between Jews and 
Arabs and student union demand, 


The average Isreall student who 
reaches the university, at the age of 20 
or 21, after IDF service, is ofton 
married during undergraduate years, 
works at least half-time and has little 
time or inclination to devote to extra- 
curricular pursuits. 

Professor Zeev, a political scientist 
Bt HU, points to the tendency among 
what the calls "the best” Israeli youths 
to "shun politics" as a debasing, dirty 
business, *7116 cream of the youth over 
the past 25, years have gone into 
careeers in- the Isreal Defence Forces 


or popular and support as the primary anti-Arab 
secret 1979 group. 

Street, the Ironically, Mr Hanegbi himself will 
i Aviv. Mr shortly part company with his erstwhile 
have alien- ally, Ylsrael Katz, and will stump the 
left-leaning . country on behalf of the.Tehlya, which 
favours immediate annexation of the 
udent who West Bank, while Mr Katz is expected 
lie age of 20 to electioneer for the Likud, from 
s, is ofton which the two Jehiya MPs split m 1978 
luate years, after Mr Begin agreed to exchange the 
id has little whole of Sinai for a peace treaty with 
ite to extra- Egypt. 


proportionately high . The, student especially fo Jenualem that the uni- . the past 25 .years have gone into Labour or somewhat to the le 
Unions Ui Isreal s two largest universi- verities ban political demonstrations careeers in-the Isreal Defence Forces ; MP Ronnie Milo says thal 
Ues, the Hebrew Umversily (HU) and by Arabs and expel all students openly (JDF), the universities, busmess, the Likud is strong among pr 
TO Aviv Urfversity (TAG), and the ^P°«lng the ^9 , or Remanding the sciences - but definitely not into poli- groups, such aalawyers and 
National Union of Students have for ^-establishment ’ of the Jewish tics or campus politics. They vote in iccountants, it has very little 
ye are been , co nl r° lie d * b y U ku d.6r itat e. . national elections, certainly; but they in the academic community 

Teh jya-a ffiliated activists while other. This state of affair J has enabled won’t otherwise sully their hands in the "I can hardly name one cc 

business". 


Tefiiya-afflliated activists while other. ’ “This state of affairs has enabled 
ostensibly apolitical unions, like Haifa student union leaders, like Hanegbi 
University Is chaired by a Herat Party and Katz, to brand as pro-PLO, any. 
member, and the union of the religious : Jewish student or student faction not 


If, after all, most of Israel’s students 
vote liberal or left come June 30, it may 
be attributed at least In part to the fact 
that tfie teaching staffs at the universi- 
ties are almost solidly liberal, pro- 
Labour or somewhat to the left of these. 
. MP Ronnie Milo says that while the 
Likud Is strong among . professional 
groups, such as lawyers and chartered 
accountants, it has very little following 
in the academic community. 

“I can hardly name one colleague of 


tew students usually turn but for them,] . goes the right-wing refrain,’ 
student union elections so, that union -says Mr R amon. 1 : , ^ j • , 

control' is hot .always or necessarily . •• BMW.'' 

reflective .of . real campus ‘ political k 
feeling, JL 

Political. activities on the campuses K 
and student union elections have taken V; 
on greater intpdrtance this year.. \Vhpn pi 
fho lyikud 'end -Tehiya-aHaned kastel 
factlojt Wbtf the student Union elections ■ 



at ^University In Jerusalem 

last year, Premier Begin Invited the 
Kastel leaden to his office to co ngratu- 


business . mine who is a Likud or Tehiya sup- 

, Most students are unaware, or sus- porter," says Prof Stemhell, thinking 
picipus, of what, if anything, the of bis political scicnce department ancT 
student unions or the NUS, does or has more widely , of the social sciences and 
done for them. But this past- year the liberal arts • in general. 
NUS and the HU union have turned 

extremely active and public in cam- “The right traditionally has had 
paigni ng for better conditions for stu- almost no support among Israel’s Intel- 
dents. Not unnaturally, some obser- ljgentsia", he claims. (The Revisionist 
vers have' connected this with the, or Herat Party, the main component of 
unpendiim national .vote and with the the Likud bloc, traditionally has drawn 
obvious desire of Mr Hanegbi, Who is Its votes from .Israel's ppor and mostly 
also the unofficial leader of the Tehiya poorly educated Sephardi or Oriental 
‘‘young guard” and of Yisrael Katz, a Sews as well as from the business 
Likud activist as well as HU studen t community. Ironically, the only impor- 
,-iiniop chartmta, taprojectthemselres : . tarit academic figure identified with the 
onto the national stage as asp.lrlng right in tecent decades in Proff Ster- 
national politiaans. ; . . ; . nnell's Own former mentor, Hebrew 

monrhs ago t he N US staged a University, professor - Emeritus Ben- 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 

argument dropped, m inteJW 

were by and large shunted asEi 

reins of power fell firmly into the £5 
of caucus apparatchiks and £"2 
men of the state bureaucradeThC 
case, academics, with teaching S 
research commitments, were I|lB 
to compete with the daily demffi 
political infighting. Indewi.S^ 
became greyer, university grE 

gneiaUv grew increasingly B |5 

from politics in general. 

To be sure. Labour continued to« 
intellectuals as decorations far 2 
party election list: Jewish history » 
fessor Ben-Zion Dinur became 1 1 
country’s first education mlnistfl^ 
novelists and literature lecturers D« 
Sadan and Yishar Smilansky b«a 
MPs. But real raport renunedmiaiii 1 

The 1967 Six Day War set thejeih * 
the alientation of the university a* r 
munity from the parties and 
ment. In growing numbers^ tk j 
academics led by such figures u flit , 
late . Hebrew University UslpriioJ. L 1 
Talmon came out openly and foraMj 
against the occupation of (he Ant 

populated west Bank and Qm Snip 

ana the alleged inflexibility or bed's 
policies towards the Arab stales. Fra 
the government perspective, betven ! 
196v and 1973 Isreal appeared to be ‘ 
enjoying an unprecedented ecoocw 
boom and unparalleled regional ofe 
ary ascendancy. A Sasic ta> 
intellectualism seems to have charade- 
ized the self-taught Golds Mtfa.pt- 
mier from 1969 to . 1971 

The shock of the Yom Kipper Wt 
of October 1973. according to M 
Sternhell , created a sense of msetunj 
and inadequacy in the cabinet, v 
ministries and the Labour Puty. A , 
number of practical academics im 
ing a successful drawn into public service. 

' Unter the Rabin government (Wit 

A esh Ylsrael She- 1977), Hebrew University politkilri 
faction publicity entist Professor Shlomo Avm 
imary anti-Arab served as Foreign Mlnbtn Jnm 
general (equivalent to PUS) rta- 
egbi himself will national relations professor, Yebosb- 
with his erstwhile fat Harkabi, a fornier geoenl sad 
d will stump the director of military intelligence, « 
he. Tehiya, which brought in as adviser on WWJJ 
mexation of the the defence minister. iad 
Katz is expected University economist 
he Likud, from Michael Bruno was appouited a sew 
MPs split in 1978 adviser to the finance P UnW*r. B 
j to exchange the name a low of the senior appoint®*®- 

aeace treaty with ^ . , ' A 

But for most intents and mm 
academics remained remote w® * 
r Israel’s students levers of political rower./W' JJ 
te June 30, it may government at the time ows£«; 
In part to the fact Handful of academia ^ra^ ^g 
fs at the universi- level politicians iflchtdlns : Henry » 
Jly liberal, pro- singer and James Schleslnger. 

<7 «<«' '“Wowing S it 

smhdl, linking 

in general. • 

.. . . . . The Likud victory in the M*y ^ 

onaUy has had elections was so great . thattte u^ 
one tod’s Intel- wh ich won 15 seats, fell 
(The Revisionist of inning enough voW « 

un component of coalition terms. With 45 ^-^ 

tonally has drawn Lkud was able to take or WJ® 
ppor and mostly 8up port after it had, secui^ ^ 
)ard . or Oriental V otS of the two 
>m the bualnera DMC rabiequentty 
t, the only impor- narty, has vanished from tun w 


late them, and declined; “Herefapjoo! 
that Ihe country's youth are with iis".: 
This year’s Hebrew 'University, stu- , 
dent- ymoii eleoiion,, scheduled for-: 
early Juno, just before the- Knesset 


one-day national strike, shutting down jbmin Akzjn. 
{he unIveteltiesi'fo.aimach-puollclzed 


In even.. more 



1HHUUU, • ' ' . 

, Mr Raptdn, who graduated T^AtT In 
law In the ear ly 1970s, believes tjiat the , 
rnajbrily of lrreaeVs students ate pro- . 


eiri Mif-iaughf 


effort fo force the Treasury to raise the . The intellectuals and the universe 
&$;, minimum student wage. 1 And last " ties, which, apart from the HU, came 
p; month, Kate organized a demonstra- into exUtonce since the establishment 
g'ih tion and h. one-day, strike at. the HU to, of ihe sutpi traditionally have been 
■g obtain the tepeal of a targe increase in identified with the Labour party i the 
\v y monthly dprtnitqry fees. These efforts brandlyrbased. Socialist r-allznment 

•1 eontniEfful'iliirklv wllh Mr UsMaaM', wliiVk. liauik^ >aii 


! The election pwvWflJ 
for many previously poWg ^ 
acadeinfcs, who support^, Lg#- 
ence in 1978 of the **ii 


majoruy of imaerq snioenw are pr 
Labour .Vor at least -hot pro-Likud' 
pfo^Tehlya‘\ B\U for a variety. 
re'asprts’r'ht, argues, this has ,ncv 
cdrac to. bear fit 1 the student pools.' 

At TAU thd problems (radutipngl 


political rally : ever 

country ql.W 

With' the signing 
peace treated the 
ia March ■ 1979,. the rrtdfl |ufa 
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Employers’ liability 


I he ministerial memorandum dctuil- 
ine plans for centralised control of 


public sector higher education says 
almost nothing about implications for 
the thousands of lecturers and other 
staff who will be affected. 

Preoccupied with the preliminary 
mechanics of acquiring bricks and 
mortar - more accurately concrete and 
sheet glass - and setting out the criteria 
on which institutions will be selected to 
come under the wing or the public 
sector’s version of the University 
Grants Committee, it did not spell out 
how established methods of pay and 
conditions bargaining or existing re- 
lationships between employers and 
hade unions will be changed if it is 
implemented. 

In the absence of any observations 
from (he Department ofEducation and 
Science it has been left to administra- 
tors and trade union officials to ^pecu- 
late about these gaps. But it is dear 
that the dilution ot power currently 
enjoyed by the focal education author- 
ities could have a profound effect on 
the present picture of industrial re- 
lations in the polytechnics and colleges 
and introduce new conflicts into what is 
a relatively stable situation. 

The crucial change will be thal staff 
of the 98 or so "hivdd off institutions 
would ccasc to be employed by the 
local authorities. Instead they would 
become direct employees of their in- 
stitutions, probably technically of their 
governing bodies. 

This would fundamentally upset the 
existing' arrangements for negotiating 
lecturers' pay and conditions, already 
under review by the Government. The 
Burnham committees firmly cast the 
local authorities in the role of em- 
ployer. 

New arrangements would have to be 
made, and as local bargaining would 
presumably be out of tne question, a 
centralised method would have to be 
devised to facilitate a uniform national 
pattern. 

The presence of the DES would 
probably be far stronger even than in 
the Burnham Committees, and one 
existing model would be the universi- 
ties' system. There a provisional award 
is settled in negotiation between the 
union and representatives of the em- 
ployers (the vice chancellors.) The two 
sides then join together to present a 
united front to the DES at a second 
stage. 

But as Mr. John Bcvan, director of 
education, for the Inner London 
Education Authority, wrote some 
weeks ago "It is hard to convince onself 



In our continuing scries on 
the Government’s plun for it 
national body David Jobbins 
looks at the implications for 
wage negotiating 


that their industrial rotations arc, over- 
all, to he commended.’’ 

Certainly the employers’ side of the 
new negotiating body would be more 
vulnerable to Government pressure 
over pay levels. 

It would lack the constitutional in- 
dependence from direct ministerial in- 
terference normally enjoyed by the 
local authorities or t tic hallowed auton- 
omy of the universities. In practice 
neither has been particularly effective 
at resisting Government attempts to 
impose non-statutory pay policies, but 
public sector higher education would 
be in aii even weaker position. 

Even the most appealing example - 
the governors' committee which deter- 
mines pay for staff in the Scottish 
central institutions - is far from im- 
mune from the influence of Govern- 
ment officials who sit on it. 

There appears to be a regrettable 
tendency in education to assume that a 
new educational structure demands a 
new trade union. The example closest 
to home waS the foundation 6f the 
Association of Polytechnic Teachers. 

The National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education, the main union with about 
73,000 members in further and higher 
education, sees no reason why it should 
not continue to organize HE lecturers 
if the plans are implemented. 

It reckons about 20,000 ofits rule-of- 
thumb estimate of 24,000 members in 
higher education are in polytechnics 


and colleges which would he under the 
umbrella of the new hmly. It would 
resist with nil the resources at iis 
disposal ut tempts hv other unions to 
pouch its members. \Yliilv the Uridlinu- 
ton agreements would preclude 
poaching hy other TUC unions, the 
rival Association of Polytechnic 
Teachers, which is not affiliated to the 
TUC, would however be free In step up 
its recruiting activities. 

Its major claim lias ulways been thiit 
Natfhc cannot represent the 
polytechnics adequately because ofits 
preponderance of FE teacher mem- 
bers. A separate negotiating forum 
might give an added drive to this 
campaign, and APT might be success- 
ful in prising Nutfhe members away 
from the mojor union. 

To counter this threut. Nut {he would 
be likely to udapt its own internal 
procedures to give staff at the newly 
centralised Institutions a greater influ- 
ence on (heir own pay ana conditions. 
Union leaders point to the examples 
set by other white collar unions who 
hold sectional conferences for their 
members who work in distinct bargain- 
ing areas. 

A special conference for Natfhc staff 
in the 9H polytechnics and colleges 
would allow tfieir aims to he deter- 
mined separately from those of mem- 
bers who arc still involved in negotia- 
tions with the local authorities. 

APT is continuing to press strongly 
for a fully-indcpendcnt voice for tne 
polytechnics. In its submission to the 
review of the Burham structure, it 
suggests at the very least separate 
negotiations within tne further educa- 
tion committee. 

APT. which claims about 3,000 
members in England and Wales, is 
eager to pick up disaffected Nnlfhc 
members, and would jump at the 
chance of challenging its larger rival in 
the battle for allegiance of staff In the 
98 institutions. 

A separate public sector body would 
underline similarities with the universi- 
ties, certainly adding impetus to the 
growing liaison between Nat (he and 
the Association of University 
Teachers. 


Charlotte Barry on an adult literacy experiment 

Strengthening the Welsh connexion 

Many illiterate Welsh speakers find the right stimulus and approach, the legal problems and form filling and 


literacy class based on 


Bunting prospect tojoin an adult book argues. 


For instance, recruitment In rural 


letter writin 
Work wit 


ex -offenders has shown 


a m 


Since the start rif- the c^rapaigo, 

student apathy?, says Ramon, Elec- : iSf'SSS' 

SSfS; [ Z fr 

Sft-ledrilnjj htitf nlttae Wlal.scl- J ’gf j® 

price?. Un&te^n Kastel control of the ^ To counter tbtalu^plng of 


Sficdtirtge; the Arab* , was : opt to ■ bte 
teresakm,. tb • finer Johns of 

an h.frannw thMlr Mn (ftr>al .anriiiit M li, . : ... 


•Jure ti* highly, politicized, end the 
level 6f ideological commitment dnd' 
argument Were extremely high. Intef- 
nednedfaputetand sotnotltnes violence;. 

. was apt . to ■ bteak out over abstruse, 

■ finer pomts of; doctrine, arid intellec- 


lost much of Ite urj 
though ft' r’emamec 


as^pHteaiy 
ment reMntly 

artwraagStf, 

nrlmat-v nfesfaUTO .BfPUP Jfislln tt‘ 


' IrtjK'* E =•' - : 'SC M .|!22S7 ta, y ' organisations, are , scfiepie ■ i 
f. SS^Su 1 book published by Haringey 
8ni, Adult Ufer ac y Basic Skills tutors fai 


year, ban 

tutote^aced^Mth the difficulties: of spending quts prevemed UiH in rente 
= . _ teacHng students of Caribbean origin areas. For wamplc. the sucressful New 

-The projects described In' the' book who spook Creole English... ■ . . Horizons profectjnisitti Sussex ; w« 
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ly. the public 
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The core of 
the DES’s 
curriculum 
problem 

A vcriuiblc buttery of documents un 
the curriculum has huun u ulcus hed on 
the education service since the Great 
Debut e whs first launched by then 
Prime Minister James Callaghan at 
Oxford in 1970, 

This deluge »f documentation 
whether in the form of HMI reports, 
surveys, Department of Education and 
Sctcucc circulars, consultative and re- 
commended versions of the curriculum 
have cunt rived to plead for improve- 
ments, criticize existing provision siml 
suggest new versions of the curriculum . 

What their effect has been, apart 
from demoralising some of the 
leaching profession is ns yet an un- 
charted sea but they have led to 
discussion of the whole curriculum, the 
common curriculum, a care, n 
framework and on controlling und 
regenerating the curriculum. 

These efforts have now culminated 
in the publication last month of the 
"final" Government recommended 
version in the slui|>e of the "School 
Curriculum" document which attempts 
to please “all men” and u seemingly, 
unwittingly complementary contribu- 
tion from the Schools Council in the 
form of the “Practical Curriculum" 
published last week. 

Both documents advocate that 


predominantly native speaking area of called "Word Line" showed the poten- to drop out. The Manchester project 
Uwynedd demonstrated the untapped tlal use of intensive publicity methods organised by the National Association 
need for adultlileracy classes In Welsh, in a small area. Posters were put in forlheCareandResttlententofOffen- 
The target was the rural 'area sur- village shops, pubs and garages} cards dera successfully mixed literacy tuition 
rounding three small towns called left in phone boxes, public lavatories with leisure pursuits. Some of the 
blaenau Ffestiniog, Porthmadog and and taxis; a door-to-door campaign voluntary tutors were ex-prisoners 
yrilheli, which has suffered a steady produced excellent results. themselves, 

vccline in traditional industries ana The nationwide recruitment The book emphasises that adult 
Wjjh unerapolyment, methods of the 197% tended to attract education and adult literacy are votim- 


difficulty reading and writing in their ROSLA project for young people with of approaching adullsin new ways and 
9 jvn language. As one student told (he truancy problems has proved a marked not repeating methods used for small 
feuel project team*. “I have been success In a short period. The Suffolk children. It ^tates (hat the students 
«reld to come forward because I Association of Youth project has ex- own writing fa as rital as the reading of 
the lesions were In English'. I perimented with the use of young what Others bave wntten. 

»oura really like to read Welsh and to people tutoring others in their own U condudes »h*U the a^rage CMt of 
jjlta Jn the bitly language which I homes.' , the d^vefopment bracts a»J7,000 a 

. “•taw properly," - ^ Urban projects include the Newham year marked ■ real cdst-effecliveness. 

nf TJ)e Wejsh experiment was just one Parents’ Centre in a wbrking class But they wta» rift » .JgSS* 
■ ?[% 35,. development projects sppn- dockland area of East London. Staff In amount of effort from project workers 
E ^ dult Literacy Unit its shop on the busy HW» Street help .orerfong hours, and with inadequate 

JgftM ^78;and 1980.' The successes molhere and fathers ffiWwrt under Mgjbrt,- • • ; 

failures of the schemes, which five, those juSV learning to read or m . 

Jf.ro nm by Joqal education authorities remedial classes at school. Another roeantto^ 

: S)d .voluntaty ‘ organisations, are scheme in the London borough or cpuld assume full responsibility at the 
ehrpnidedJn a naw hnntr inikKehpri hu ' Unrtnimv produced 1 a handbook for. end of the year. Sadly, the public 


Both unions have recognised . the 
advantages of close Informal links, 
although there is some hesitation 
whether the process should go further. 
Implementation of the plan would 
centainly lead to closer comparison of 
salaries and conditions in (he two 
sectors ' - bringing to an end the 
confusion reigning in this area. 


pupils should receive n broad and 
largely common curriculum up to the 
age of 16 und that this should be related 
to real life and society. But the first is a 
recommended approach to what the 
school curriculum should he, while the 
second is intended ns u blueprint to 
help teachers meet the curriculum 
needs of individual pupils. 

Theirdifferent emphasis is highlight- 
ed by siutements contained in their 
introduction. "The school curriculum 
is at the heart of education” says the 
DES. "The heart of the matter is what 
each child takes away from school." 
(he Schools Council stresses. 

Neither document is likely toend the 
debate on the curriculum. Indeed this 
is bound to be fuelled further when a 
report emerges from the House of 
Common Select Committee on the 
Education, Ails and Science which 
ia taking evidence on the secondary 
school curriculum and examinations. 

Ironically, and central 10 the issue of 
implementation, all this activity comes 


at 8 time (some would say too late) 
when both the primary ana secondary 
sectors are con front Ing serious difficul- 
ties in maintaining existing curricular 
provision as a result of Government 


expenditure cute. These have already 
lea to the dis&apeartutce of some 
minority subjects as a recent HMI 
report showed only too clearly. 

indeed ft was made dear at the 
Schools Council convocation last week 
that unless extra resources were pro- 
vided by local education authorities 
arid the Government both documents' 
well-intended ambitions would found- 
er and remain merely hypocritical 
contributions. 

It has been suggested that one of the 
main reasons why an earlier version, A 
Framework far the School Cumadtun- 
which advocated set minimum periods 
for maths, English, science and mod- 
ern languages. up to .the age of |6, did 
not become the final version was not' 
only because It was found unacceptable 
by a majority of interested parlies* but 
because its implementation would 
have required extra resources. 

In this latest version the DES stres- 
ses that its recommended approach 
must bq achieved within existing re- 
sources and .within ihc constraints of 
shortages of specialist teachers well 
ns financial restraints. But it hopes that. 
In spite of these difficulties (he educa- 
tion service will dike a long term view 
and give priority Ui the objective of an 
effective curriculum. 

Although the document contains 
nothing sensationally new, partly be- 
cause it is based on previously pub- 
lished surveys and partly because its 
recommendations are very much what 
n already covered hy schools, it is the 
first time since 1944 that the Govern- 
ment has set down “its firm views on 
What schools should be teaching, ft 
intends to follow up the paper with b 


circular in local authorities and a 
review in two years lime. 

Previous plans fur set minimums of 
maths, science, English and modern 
languages have been dropped. Instead 
the paper says that puniK should not be 
allowed to drop vital subjects at the 
end of the third year of secondary 
school. It stresses that although Minis- 
ters have a responsibility for what is 
taught, the units is firmly on the 
schools, and that provided they pro- 
duce a balanced coherent programme, 
they can look to further and higher 
education to supplement those elem- 
ents which they have not been able to 
include. 

Within these parameters, the paper 
says that u broad curriculum should 
ensure that there urc substantial com- 
mon elements including maths, Eng- 
lish, science, religion, physical educa- 
tion and art for at) up to (he age of 16. 

At primary level, the paper states 
that it is essential to teach reading, 
writing and calculating since dcfici- 
ences in these basic areas can only be a 
handicap Liter. But it emphasizes that 
schools must provide a wide range of 
experience as there is no evidence that 
a narrow curriculum concentrating 
only on basic skils enables children to 
do better at these. 

At ihc secondary level, it says that all 
pupils between 11 and 16 snuuld be 
provided with a broad and balanced 
education which does not restrict sub- 
sequent choices and ensure that they 
urc fully equipped for mlult and work- 
ing life. 

Added to the key elements already 
mentioned is the study or huma nines 
nnd a recommendation action that 
must pupils should study a modern 
language und continue to on so through 
the whole four yenr period. 

The study of the latter and science 
are heavily emphasized on section on 
specific subjects within the curriculum. 
Both subjects, the document says, 
need greater und fuller inquiry. Indeed 
in science this has already begin with an 
announcement last week from the 
.Schools Council that it was undertak- 
ing a major five year review in the 
science curriculum' together with Ihe 
Association uf Science Education at a 
cost of £500 .UQU. 

In its paper the DES says that pupils 
must continue with the three main 
sciences in the fourth and fifth years 
and that new’ science courses which 
enable three sciences to be Studied 
without increasing the subjects share uf 
the timetable are needed. 

On modern language the paper 
points out that although 80 per cent of 
young people studied a foreign lan- 
guage compared with 30 per cent 20 
years ago. the percentage completing 
tour-yearcousses had not increased. To 
remedy this most pupits should be 

t ven the opportunity to learn a foreign 
nguage and two and possibly three 
years of study should be ihe minimum 
and local authorities should plan across 
their area to ensure that a healthy 
balance of different language is avail- 
able for study. 

Among some of the important ques- 
tions it poses are whether other lan- 
guages than French should be available 


and now could more pupils be allowed 
to continue language study after 16. 

The Schools Council's much longer 
80-page version recommends that the 
broad and largely common curriculum 
should concentrate on specific skills 
suchasliteracy, numeracy and more on 
attitudes sucti as responsibility and 
enthusiasm than is currently the case. 

The document, which has already 
received a much "warmer" welcome 
than rhat of the Government's suggests 
a framework of broad general aims and 
offers teachers advice which is backed 
up by examples. Although it is heavily 
couched In lists of Issues and aims A ir 
Often important sections on planning,' 
maintaining, monitoring and assessing; 
the curriculum. 

Basically ir recommends u common 
curriculum for 14 and 15 year olds 
consisting of English, mains, social 
sciences, geography or history, a for- 
eign language, n double dose nf scicn- : 
cc. politics, economics, religious 
education, mpsic, CDT. home econo-, 
mic* arid careers education. . 

Although it points opt that a curricu- 
lum described In terms nf subjects is 
nbl particularly helpful, it has provided 
a suggested subjuct. timetable for the : 
finalyenr of compulsory schooling for 
English, maths, und science which is ■ 
broadly in line with Government’s 
earlier framework on the school cur- 
riculum. 

Patricia SantinelU 
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Until April 20. Crawford Centre for the 
Arts, University of St Andrews. Obser- 
vers of Man: photographs taken by 
explorers and anthropologists. 

Until April 26. British Library, l^on- 
don. George Eliot 1819-1880. 

Until September 2. British Library, 
London. Animals in Persian , Turkish 
and Mughal Art. 

EVENTS 

Until May 2. Octagon Theatre, Bolton. 
The Wo(f by Ferenc Molnar (Hungary), 
part of an international theatre season. 
Saturday April 18. Arts Centre, Uni- 
versity of Stirling. Czech mate presented 
by the Alva Academy Company. 
Saturday 25 and Sunday April 26. 
Crewe and Alsagcr College or Higher 
Edueation. Conference: Physical and 
Visual Theatre. 

Thursday April 30. Crewe and Alsager 
College of Higher Education. Illus- 
trated talk by lan Purchase: The Photo- 
graphic Conscience. Documentary 
photography nnd social conditions In 
America. 

Saturday May 2. The Dome, Brighton. 
Concert: The Moscow Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conductor Dimitri 
Kitncnko, piano Vladimir Krainev, 

E lay works by Rimsky-Korsnkaov, Pro- 
oiicv nnd Tchaikovsky. 

Saturday May 2. Great Hall, Gold- 
smiths* College, London. The NCOS 
Orchestra, conductor Vernon Hadley, 
play works hy Williamson, Walton and 
Vniighan Williams. 

From Tuesday May 5 until Saturday 
May 30. Octagon Theatre, Bolton. 
Tango by Slawomlr Mrozek (Poland), 
translated by Nicholas Bclfiell and 
adapted by Tom Stoppard. 

Thursday May 7 to Saturday May 9. 
Woughton Centre Theatre, Milton 
Keynes. The Hull Truck Theatre Com- 
pany present Peter Tlnnlswood's The 
Day War Broke Out. 

Saturday May 9. Hngley Hall, Stour- 
bridge. English Concert Group play 
music of the Seventeenth and Eight- 
eenth Centuries. 

Sunday May 10. The Dome, Brighton. 
The Concerfgebouw Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Bernard Haitink, play 
Bruckner's Symphony No 8. 

Saturday May 16. Great Hall, Gold- 
smiths* College. Goldsmiths' Choir and 
Symphony Orchestra, conductor 
Arthur Davison. 

Saturday May 16. Warwick Castle. 
LondonJEarly Music Group. 



One author’s view of the 
tek. value of Lumb Bank’s 
jjp creative writing courses 


The Bank with a 
prized commodity 
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Lumb Bunk: magical 

There arc those who are adnmnnt that 

writers arc born and not made; but it is 


1 Foundation is seeking to qualify 
through its two centres in Devon and 
Yorkshire. 

The foundation js a registered char- 
ily which receives money from, among 
others, the Arts Council; five days at 
one of the centres, in the company of 
established writers, costs £65. 

A typical week^ would see some 16 


aspiring writers, from every conceiv- 
able background and age, showing 
Iheir work to one of the "craftsmen" of 



the week. 

There are 20 courses in the six- 
month season just started, with names 
as well known as Bragg, Barstow, 
Benedictus, Thwaite. Fuller and 
Gems. Lumb Bankitself belongs tothe 
poet Ted Hughes, and is now sur- 
rounded by the ruins of old mills. He is 
unequivocal about the value of the 
foundation’s work: "The excitement 
and magical atmosphere of these 
courses, when they 'succeed - and 
nearly all of them seem to succeed- has 
to be experienced. This brief, extreme- 
ly intense apprenticeship very often 
does more for the aspiring writer than 

H yeai? of lonely search.” 
j search.” 

The first course of the present series 
wqs taken bv novelists Ian McEvVaq 
and Nigel Williams, the first of whom is 
the author of First Love, Last Rites, In 
Between the Sheets and The Cement 
Garden. He has taught ‘’creative writ- 
ing" I” America for three months, and 
shares much of that country's commit- 
ment to a “discipline” that remains 
suspect over here. His co-tutor at 
Lumb Bank was Nigel Williams (My. 


L(ft Closed Twice and Jack be Nim- 
ble). After his week at Lumb Bank, he 
has this to say os the. matter: 

‘ The chief argument against Crea- 
tive Writing (there are hardly ahy 


courses on the subject taught at En- 
glish universities) is that the writing of 
fiction is not a communicable skill , like 
driving or rock climbing (although 
there are those who would argue that 
nil skills nre learned rather than 
taught). It is interesting to note that 
some of those most opposed to the 
existence of the discipline are to be 
found among the teachers of some- 
thing called English Literature. 

“Indeed, these persons can be heard 
to exclaim that Creative Writing is 
clearly not a discipline at all, since, 
unlike the study of English Literature, 
it does not involve the memorising of 
dates and names or the. accession to 
principles so long accepted by other 
practitioners in the field that they have 
graduated to the status of objective 
truths. 

“The fact remains however that there 
are questions or the technical relations 
between a fiction writer's mater- 
ial and his or her handling of it, that 
are capable of being abstracted into a 
coherent system, worthy of study. The 
uses of tenses and moods, say, or the 
relevance or irrelevance of first or third 
person narrative, are not simply rules 
to be applied in order to vindicate 
those who are deemed worthy to part 
of the syllabus, but problems urgently 
requiring solution by those now en- 
gaged in writing, as opposed to- the 
studying, of fiejion. Perhaps what 
frightens these critics are the anarchic 
implications of studying the effective^ 
ness of metaphor or the dangers of 
simile, not in relation to a previously 
accepted notion of what is correct, but 
in relation to an Individual’s desire to 
express his or her experience. For It Is 
m°sl perfectly in the teaching of Crea- 
tor Writing that student and pupil are 
able to discuss what is often the most 
interesting subject in Bny-c|assroam - 
the love affairs, quarrels, successes, or 
supply gossip that happens outside it." 


Sorhe of the mos futuristic bf technology is being used nt ' Picasso titeoiie and FUHnit 
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^TTie V and A’s Theatre Museum .opened its doors this 
month tci an exhibition of historic bullct vostumos. for : 
which, designer. J. L. Paterson has employed it microchip 
system to control the lights had music, with qniiH^riitvd 
cross-fadihg technique that gives the impression Of 
movement, : ' 

.Thera ar^ niore than 70 costumes being shown, fropi the v ' 


to thedance garb of the 1980s. There arcthrCe of Pavlova^ V 
dresses, ; ancTI4 from Dieghllev’s Ballets. J*usse$.. Other, ' 
famous ndnies of this century who are represented arc v '" 
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No, but 
I’ve 

seen the 
lecture 

A 55-minute film that started life as 
part of a media studies course is now 
being studied by the media. Last 
month critics found themselves 
attending a press showing of the very 
uncommercial-sounding Critical Mass. 
Tile title refers not to a crenlure from 
John Windham’s imagination, but to 
the hazards of nuclear development . 

As for the credits, they belong to "the 
personnel of Edinburgh College of Art 
Audiovisual Services and Hcrlot-Watt 
University Television Centre.” 

The film is a colour video recording 
based on two meetings held in 
Edinburgh last October by Dr Helen 
Caldicott, chairwoman of Physicians 
for Social Responsibility and winner of 
the 198GGhandi Peace Prize. 

There seems to have been an 
element of Macluhanism about the 
whole production, one purpose being 
to test the notion that the way a 
programme looks, rather than what it 
has to say, is the main criterion for 
measuring its success. In any event, the 

E reduction team has come up with a 
ighlv professional product , and, 
equally importantly, a “star" (in the 
sense thata Bellamy or an . 
Attenborough is a star) in Dr 
Caldicott. In the best traditions of the 
committed lecturer she takes us lucidly 
through each stage of the nuclear fuel 
cycle: uranium mining, its enrichment 
in electricity-generating power 
stations, the extraction of plutonium 
from the reactors, and finally its use in 
nuclear warheads. 

Among a stream of unpalatable facts 
Dr Caldicott notes that between 20 and 
60 per cent of uranium miners for the 
weapons industry in America are now 
dyingof lung cancer. In the two months 
since its completion the film has been 
seen by a number of groups. Any 
proceeds from the showings will be 
ploughed back into more , 
collaborations of this kind between 
Heriot-Watt and Edinburgh College of 
Art, 
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disabilities from cerebral palsy to 
esteogenesis imperfecta, which L. 

e did a play all about the problems^ 
mtegratjon That play. SldesS L 
seen on BBC s Arena and at the ’ 
Riverside Theatre. Their diary isno* 
black with regional booking*!ffifc 
farted life as beginning of next month they will b 

course is now based a J foe West End Centre, 

“dia. Last Aldershot. Potential actors, 

imselves administrators, musicians and state 

ing of the very managers should contact Richard 85 

ig Critical Mass. Tomlinson at ^Brecknock Roid, 
crenlure from London N19 (267 7693). 

[nation, but to . M e0 awhile, at Baftb University ttert 

development. 15 ex hibition by three younganisi 

belong to "the ~. ho are fl * s ° severely handicapped, 

h College of Art L ^y come from Bath’sWisleyCe^ 

and Hcrlot-Watt ft"?. 1 ! Provides short-term help fa 
Centre.” families with a disabled membcr.-TIg 

ideo recording organizer of the exhibition isart ' 

held in therapist .John Morley.lt isbenuMd 

r by Dr Helen 10 •he university s library and nms und 

i of Physicians next Friday. 


Not before time London's frisM 
theatre is to get a magazine of iisovn 
Until now it has been heavily 
dependent on the good.lf sometime 
tetchy offices of Tune Out. The 


tetchy offices of Time Out. The 
number of fringe theatres In ihecapti 
now tops the 50 mark and despite the 
rough attentions of the Arts Council 



shows no imminent signs af droppu^. 
On the contrary, the medium ottte 
pub theatre is clearly enjoying agrwHi 
period, with brewers at last realms 
the potential of their empty roonuand 
extra bar trade. The publication wHbi 
fortnightly, and edited by Paul Hks. 
The bulk of the advertising revenue ■ 
will come'from the fringe houses 
themselves and i t is hoped that there 
will soon be enough space to run 
regular reviews and features. 

- Also making its debut thismonth Is 
the Scottish Theatre News. Therein 
small difference: this one actuallyows 
its life to the (Scottish) Arts Connell, 
which has just given the publisheis.tk 
Scottish Society of Playwrights, ipai 
of £4, 640. 


The tireless Clive Wolfe has just 
been saddled, wllllnslyno dekibt.with 
a new job for the Bolton Festival- 
consultant and co-ordinatof.Heisnl 
equipped, having run the Sunday 
Tunes National Student Drproa Fajn» 
since 1968 through some good and W 
times. This is only the second of . - 
Bolton's festivals, and this vearitisto 


Lord Leverhuhne, whowasbomwtK. 
city ..His grandson is presidenloi ik 


ibsuvni. Jim, ai wuuiu 

this to prise Mr Wolfe from.theNSph 


nuvaw lu| lUtiwj lit*!* ” 

some timely help from the British 
Petroleum Company. 


Oxford Polytechnic has just ' 
embarked on a three-year projed^ 
development education. What is 1 

Houfl Innmanl arlltHD linn? ‘ 1 



Know f ujs "ine siuayouiiB'^^ • 
society, with particularrcfercnK®"* . 

countries. It opens on April 27 in the ' Oxfordshire Local Education . 

Scott Gallery ^Lari^ter Unlversltv Authority. The 

apdhgs beep arranged by the poly’s faculty of educational 

d^meptsof Italfan andGeririiri stud * es - V- 

studs-as, 

plac^sUebyridetomake ’ trie Wilsoii wQrkedoaspn 1 ^ .. ■'/ 
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• .purhictbreshbws.frotti left tariaM-irt 


of Troy” encapsulated 
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Igor Aleksander looks at cybernetics, the ‘Esperanto’ of the scientific world 

Artoo-Detoo, See - Threepio and 
the mathematical explanations 
of living things 


To most, the word "cybernetics’’ 
means something like “doing human- 
like things with computers" or "mak- 
ing robots". Indeed, during his early 
BBC adventures, Dr. Who found 
robol-like Cybermen almost as wily as 
the less humanoid but more enduring 
Dalcks. In the mid sixties, an exhibi- 
tion at the Institute of Contemporary 
An was called "Cybernetic Serendip- 
ity". Despite its artistic value, this left 
visitors with a possible suspicion that 
cybernetics is a legitimate medium for 
a latter-day Dr. Frankenstein and his 
humanoid creation. 


So it is with some difficulty that one 
recalls that cybernetics is a discipline 
which arose from the discussions or a 
group of serious scientists who met to 
probe (he foundations of the scientific 
method itself. As Norbert Wiener 
describes in his 1947 book, which was 
called Cybernetics and thus coined the 
new term the source of his vision came 
from his attendance at a series of 
multi-disciplinary seminars at the Har- 
vard Medical School . These were orga- 
nized by the neurophysiologist Arturo 
Rosenblueth in the late thirties, and 
addressed the question of whether the 
scientific method, particularly the use 
of mathematical modelling, could be 
used to explain phenomena in living 
things. Formal notions of “feedback" 
and "quantity of information" drawn 
from engineering appeared to be high- 
ly relevant and not previously applied 
to biology, physiology and even 
psychology. 

Wiener conveys with colourful clar- 
ity the nature of his excitement: “Spe- 
cialized fields are continually growing 
and mvading new territory. The result 
is like what occurred when (he Oregon 
country was being invaded simul- 
taneously by the United States settlers, 
n “rifrsfr. the Mexicans and the 
Russians - an inextricable tangle of 
expiration, nomenclature and Taws’* 

He saw cybernetics as providing a 
'“Potable home in an inter- 
otscipimary no-man’s land where sci- 
entific chaos reiemed due rn n lark nf 


The highest degree of respectability 
is found in Eastern Europe. In Ruma- 
nia. for example, the Academy of 
Sciences recognizes cybernetics as :i 
fundamental subject in the sense that 
Bucharest sports nn Academy for 
Cybernetics where work on manage- 
ment and business studies is in prog- 
ress. Looked at closely, a cyhernctician 
in Eastern Europe Is usually one who 
applies computers to a wide range nf 
quite commonplace problems suen as, 
perhaps, (he administration nf a mine 
or a hospital. 

On the whole, however, the scien- 
tific and technological communities in 
tlie West find it difficult to place 
cybernetics into a serious scientific 
framework. What has gone wrong? 

To understand the supposed fall, one 
must understand the rise. When defin- 
ing the effective range of cybernetics, 
Wiener drew attention to four impor- 


fnril Beer, who tried to apply the 
formalisms of control and information 
to a study of managerial structures in 
organizations: Gordon Push, who ex- 
tended notions of models of individuals 
to models of grin ins nf interacting 
individuals; andiinallv, Frank George, 
who has advocated both the applica- 
tion of computers to human problems 
and pursued Wiener’s philosophical 
momentum in areas of teleology. In 
Naples. Eduardo Caianicllo founded a 
Government Research Centre called 
the Cybernetics Laboratory, which still 
pursues inter-disciplinary research. 

Despite these major contributions, the 
sixties and curly seventies saw the 
original concepts of cybernetics being 
overtaken hy tempestuous advances, 
both in technology and methods nt 
formal analysis. 
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The digital computer wa 
only in the technological 


was central not 
cal revolution, 



formation and control things in a way ne , n ^ s . , |* u,o maia tt 
that is similar to that of humans. He n^hcmalical linguistics \ 
saw that nmn-made humnn-like auto- 
mata would not threaten the suprem- A desire to exploit digita 


since the success of (lie conventional 
structure of the digital computer hns 
led practitioners into the dcvlupnicnt 
maia wouia not threaten the suprem- A desire locxnloii dioiial Lnmnm.'rs J ?VCr D,or u ^P^Jfoated software, 
ncy of lhchuniimi.uclleclb.il, on the in^ ucZ Smsly 1 S |c«3 to SI? "T hu "“? l 1 ,l ‘ c . “^hilcclures 

rs T hl ■ eaJ model ; led fehn McCarthy to coin the tendcEw 10“*^ tac'uwkta “on 

psychology 1 * " ph " OS ° pl,) ' " n ‘ 1 ft? T 'S',*! 1 SSre°lo*p'i™d by 

V s 8/ IP- d c J es ' Although, ut first, system as being out of touch with the 

... . s . c, j me ^ l0 . support wiener s first wonders of programming. So, is 

Secondly, he publicised the idea that principle of using machines to under- cybernetics merely a ruin or does it 
amounts of information nnd. indeed. f ta nd the philosophy of human in tel- still describe a sensible field or activity'’ 
the human activity of communication, »ecl. fascination with the problems . 1 ' 


could be measured in a statistical 
manner laid down largely by Claude 
Shannon of the Beil Telephone Lab- 
oratories. Everest in its own right. ify areas ofscientiflcconcern which can 

be described most easily by use of the 
Thirdly, he pointed out that the The second principle appears to cybernetics even in the 1980 s. 
contol engineers’ calculations regard- have dissolved in sinoxe as it became ■ ‘)PP eaf5 to me font Wiener s four 
ing feedback in a system (ana the clear that statistical measures of in- P ri . n ”P, . to®™ res *^ cl J5 'Lanas 

stability or oscillation which results, formation led one away from probing P aln,e< J in 4 paragraphs above. The 

depending on the characteristics of the the nature communication between j j 1 an 'f ina J . intelligence 

messages that are fed back) could he people. The old joke of the difference ■ t,evel0 P t ri a dynamic of its own has 

■ prevented it from making on impact on 

basic questions In philosophy, for ex- 
ample, the problem of consciousness 
/ and the mind-body discourse. Indeed, 

* Cybernetics is a discipline which arose from the lSlL7iSI^^ lo 

discussions of B group of scientists Who met to probe hypolEetiraT machines wheret 58 

the foundations of the scientific method itself. 9 practitioner is chained to the earthy 

x limitations of real computers. Some 

' philosophers may argue that one need 

not to machines all. but the 
.... ... - . ... t j . .. „ very f*l that cyberneticians feel that 

applied to human situations. For. ex- in newsworthiness of ’dog biles man purposiveness, that is teleology is at 

omnia knn/1 I rammin HaCPfiKart hvj onH "m!in hl'lp! Hnd" 1C n DUild KV3imrli< ?L. I — . ■ l - • 


posed by overcoming speed and slur- Predictably, I shall argue positively 
age limitations of digital machines led for cybernetics nnd try to meet the 
to Al becoming a methodological objections. To da this one must ident- 
Everest m its own right. ify areas ofscientiflcconcern which can 


ced and s tor- 
machines led 


The second prin< 
have dissolved in sir 
clear that statistical 


J^PWable home in an inter- 
uisclpiinary no-man's land where sci- 
entific chaos reigned due to a lack of 
understanding between specialists - n 
Esperanto in Babel. He defined 
cybernetics simply as “a study of 
control and communication in the 
anjmal and the machine". 

The book became’ a scientific best- 
M Her, and Wiener, after a lifetime as a 
mghly specialized mathematician, sud- 
denly, at the age of 6Q, became hailed 
j?' 8 general ist genius. Indeed, Edward 
“C Bono in his book The Greatest 
thinkers lists Wiener as being in this 
top-thirty league alongside Moses, 
«e*t°n and Einstein. That 1947. 
Where is this enthusiasm now? What is 
.cybernetics in the year 1980? 


ii.B? e a j ,swer to the above question 
° e P e ntling on where in the 
*orid;one looks. Tn the Uniled States, 
ry few would care to be called 
T™-rneticians. Those who insist are . at 
ai i«.« C01 ?- 5 ^ leered to be cranks while, 
is i hi 5 ' l m *r °ld-fosjioncd. Gepctics 
ll> * 1BVe heon i'uperseded by 
Ininifi^ ^ ln B* : systems theory, artificial 
^ Ingence, bionic engineering nnd so 

^ l ^' e scier,c4e ^tlc more 
featMd Srf ’n: 1110 sense that several 
and 5U pPP rt the discipline 

«L UniV r? fSlt,Csioff0r de « rees ,n 

' V W in '?m rt K^ ev ^ r ’ the de ^ rces 

■ R eadinV F - 0r tit 

, ea , rrt ^ instrumentation 
oLcom^i jit 11 electronics aspect 
ln ^°f nation is central. 

9 post-graduate 
the p ,,i,os °phictii 
• ks. \™ mZatlona l Wpects ofcyberjiet- 

. .A. / ’■ ..'■■■■ 


Cybernetics Is a discipline which arose from the 
discussions of a group of scientists who met to probe 
the foundations of the scientific method itself. J 


described by an analysis 
mission of messages sent 


of the trans- when analysed as signals is statistically 
by the recep- similar, whereas (he meaning is diffe- 


mission of messages sent by the recep- sinn ar, whereas the meaning is ditfe- , similar wav the ct nkiirai.tA 
tors (eyes, say) to the brain, and the rent. Even Chomsky’s formafization of a | a " b ?aicThifi to JS? 35.' 
brain to the hand mpscles (forming a language structures, which for a while ? 0 f ma imnh us not taken the hu sines* of 
loop, since the hand is observed by fhe was hailed as. embracing a theory of SSnE human^n^ 
eye? in m„ch the ,nme •».«? 


thisstudy or control wnicn gave nse iu sYuiugriiu gm nw w almost hvnothetreaf adaDiive cum ersa- 

. Finally, **»*»-.**■ 

SETZ5£ , £g1I?£ 

interesting way, Althougli the compu- fe^erX cimceDtion uUn tends in a -vccsintl* 

ter ns proposed by Von Neumann in J ' orJ ® r eylunnetics. which is another 

1946 was a novel notion, Wiener *« « formtiuzalriin or mlofmatum. way of icfcrrinp to M-lf-rk-foreutrul 
suggested, that this was only. one of u . ' .systems where the obsener und 

possible set of structures, und that in _ Inc tni.rd principle of applying con- . observed are treated as parts of rhe 
his foreseen future, more advanced, trol theory to . human activity line inline research target, 
structures with capabilities of self-; probably heen least shaken. I luwevtrr, 

Rdapiatioh: and consequent learning it is argued that very little need bu said q Wiener's third piincinle the fact 

(ns Vn neurons, the ; ^ of the bra.nl .M- ^ llmt inlmr c^ 

would fwaimc feasible. ... ■ : CSJ Yj 

pr(iii;!|llc ilsulV. Indued. ’’VuiouwM 

;.'S5MMasteS ! E3B. 






Stewart Kauffman, a vuung research 
student nt MIT, published startling 
results of a genetic simulation which 


showed that a randomly interacting 
system produced stable replication and 
differentiation. Subsequently these re- 
sults were explained using a mixture uf 
automata theory and probability 
theory. This is pure cybernetics! Evcii 
the historical links arc there: Kauffman 
was a student of the late Warren 
McCulloch, of whom Wiener wrote in 
1947 (while commenting on his col- 
laboration with Waiter Pitts): "Mr. 
Pills had the good fortune to fall under 
McCulloch's influence, and the two 
began to work quire early an problem* 
concerning the union of nerve-fibres by 
synapses into systems with given nver- 
ull properties . . . nets, containing 
cycles . . The genetic work was 
precisclyof this kind: nets containing 
cycles. The fact that an equivalent, 
methodology has been used in analys- 
ing both mental and genetic activity in 
living matter is cybernetics al its best. 

However, possibly the most effec- 
tive pill which will Keep Cybernetics 
□live and well is the arrival of the 
dreaded Silicon Chip itself. After near- 
ly twenty years of the dominant prin- 
ciple, "the bigger the computer, the 
cheaper the processing task", distri- 


buted networks of microprocessors 
have changed all that. Work with such 


networks a beginning to snaw at ntir 
ignoranpe of the way one builds para- 
llel processors. Wiener's fourth princi- 
ple of studying neural-like schemes 


siip^r-s 


now. comes shining through, as there, 
at least, lies an existence proof that a 
cellular parallel network can perform 
feats which, when compared with the 
limited task of the single quasi-serin! 
conventional machine, seem quite re- 
markable. 

Ahhouth rhe all-embracing nature i 
of the case I have just made m|iy argue 
for the existence of cybernetics us a.. 

. field of endeavour, there is a danfiqr 
that the definition might embrace foci 
many tor possibly, all) aspects til 
scientific effort and the rent re be totally 
discredited, this time for nut being . 
sufficiently discriminative. ’Ifiat is, 
there ought to be a simple lest to 
determine whether a piece of work is or 
is not cybernetics. I believe that such a 
test exists, ih.it it isdiscriminatanr and, 
indeed, very simple. If Dr X has q 
passionate interest hi discovering what 
makes living things lick ana uses 
foi mid methods (e.g. nulonuU theory. , 
null lu- muiic* or engineering analysis) 
to verify or nullify ,i formally stated 
tlieoiy, u hypothesis or <i model of such 
living things, lie can safely eh' rose tn 
call ins work cybernetics. 


7 he author is professor nf electronic* t it 
Brunei Vniiersitw' 
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Grand design that should 

My daughter is preparing For medical *■ -m . 

school; I asked her how she would 4>U 

“ on :hc UO UdlK 10 tD€ 

1. The teachers are doctors who, in the 

main, seek out the company of only "■ • . "M 

drawing board 

2. There is Utile encouragement with- *■ & V VI l 

in the school for students to view [ 


My daughter is preparing for medical 
school; 1 asked her how she would 
respond to a school based on the 
following principles. 

1 . The teachers are doctors who, in the 
main, seek out the company of only 
the rich and powerful in society in 
order to promote their career. 

2. There is little encouragement with- 
in the school for students to view 
medicine as something which 
directly affects all in society. 

3. The great majority of cases studied 
are to do with rich patients and (heir 
ailments and involve a great deal of 
cosmetic surgery. 

4. The mass of poorer patients are 
used for the occasional experiment 
involving operations that are often 
not strictly necessary because such 
patients have least power of resist- 
ance should things go wrong, as 
they invariably do. 

5. The students are led to believe that 
fact that the profession is 
controlled by, and at the service of, 
those with wealth and power, is the 
natural order of things. 

6. To this end the student's education 
is directed almost entirely towards a 
career in private practice; public 
medical service rarely appears on 
the curriculum. 

7. Those few doctors who postulate 
that medicine is a general subject 
affecting all citizens and that certain 
groups, due to economic and en- 
vironmental factors, are more pro- 
ne to a range of ailments than 
others, are dangerous radicals. 

Her response was that such a school 
would not - and certainly should not - 
exist: apart from the ethical issues 
involved, the standard of medicine in 
such a school would be abysmal. 

With a few notable exceptions tha 
above is a fairly accurate analogy of the 
schools of architecture in Britain, and 
this is not to deny that, within each 
school, there are a minority of both 
teachers nnd students who passionately 
believe that architecture is a social art 
for the benefit of all and not only, as 
William Morris put it, “for the swinish 
luxury of the rich." Overall, the British 
schools of architecture represent a 
social scandal. I am informed that, by 
1978 figures, it costs society about 
£100,000 to “create” a doctor; even if 
the “price” of an architect is only half 
that, the cost to the British public (all 
classes! of supporting the' 35 state- 
funded schools of architecture is 
phenomenal. Yet a cursory examina- 
tion of what is on the drawing boards of 


those schools presents an unarguable 
case for the public, and particularly the 
poorer classes, to withdraw support 


unless there is a radical chartge fit the 
curriculum. Almost without exception 
the students are being prepared to 
serve only those with wealth and 


serve only those wit 
power. 
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As I travelled it seemed to me that a 
type Of "Gulag Archipelago" existed in 
the world or architectural education 
and as the students exchanged ideas 
and reports on their schools (some- 
times written in secrecy), it was as if, 
like the Soviet dissidents, they were 
creating their own “samizdat". 

In November 1979 900 people 
gathered at the top of the 20-storey 
Arts Tower of Sheffield University for 


In our continuing series on 
professional training, Brian 
Anson subjects the world of 
architecture to critical scru- 
tiny 



But something . is beginning to 
change and there is growing evidence 
that students throughput the country 
are becoming aware of the dilemma. 
During 1979, as chairman of the 
Schools of Architecture Council a 
national body incorporating the 
schools of architecture in Britain and 
Ireland, I travelled the country and, in 
the bars of numerous provincial rail- 
way stations, .1 listened to the griev- 
ances, the frustration? and the grow- 
ing anger Of an increasing number of 
students. They decried the meaning- 
lessness of much of their project work; 
; the lack of communication with their 
I teachers rfndt specifically, with other 
schpQlsofarchltectufe,TheyobjeCtcd 
; to'lhe superficiality of the more glam- 
orous section- of the architectural 
media with its deliberate policy of 
sanctifying a : select group . of living 
architects ahd transforming them into 
“super 1 , “meta” and. ‘'megs" stars. A 
group whom, the. venerable Dutch 
radical Aldo Van Eyck publicly -de- 
scribed as,?. j, vermin Mo are creating 
for themselves a monstrous epoch by 
; twisting truths and playing with his tor i- 


a three-day festival of education. The 
majority were architectural students 
and, representing 29 separate schools 
of architecture, they nod come in 
response to a pamphlet issued by the 
SAC titled Whose Education is It 
Anyway? it was the largest gathering of 
architectural "personnel” this century. 
The chaos that ensued was not unex- 
pected. but it was chaos of a creative 
kind - a loosening up of attitudes; a 
phenomenal show of initiative and, 
most important of all, a sense of 
occasion and co-operation which 
allowed participants to speak out open- 
ly against what they saw as wrong in 
tneir education - 

A year later, in November 1980, 500 
gathered at the Hull School of 
Architecture for a second festival again 
promoted by the SAC. The scale of the 
gathering was still large despite the fact 
that some beads of schpol and senior 
staff members tried to sabotage the 
event by making it difficult for their 
students to attend. By this stage the 
dilemma was becoming clearer; tjie 
students acknowledged that fear was a 
dominant force in tneir education - a 
fear that if they did not "toe the party 
line” they would not get through their 
course. Significantly they began to 
question who, or what, controlled their 
education; and from Hull there 
emerged a national student magazine 
to provide communication throughout 
the country. Its first editorial states 
•that part pt the dilerama’results from 
“. . . an impossibly tight timetable and 
over-structured courses which prevent 
any student initiative...” .■ 


i twisting troths and playing with histori- 
! w, racta id (hail, own , intellectual 
games, and -for their, own ill-gotten' 

; apclBlm. who • are; flirting., with tbe 
architecture of pdwer trefeas, produc- 
i fog buildings which , fire deliberately 
disconcerting rathbr^ ihari assisiing 
onels Homecoming, and preparing tbe 
wtiY fot a n&w'bTand of fascism..;” 

, j As one student yrtofo to me; “We are 

g ouraged.to play at God by produc- 
megolpmamac Schemes; tpmislead 
' oye wiih flashy presentation . If 
n .W*:- atari, tb,. question wp are palled 
naive; fdrorinf t» ; bdito Jf we persist' 
;. we 1 are threatened. , ; 


'■'••I ; v ••• 


V- anally, in January this year, the 
students,' froth their own Initiative, 
(but acknowledging the inspiration of 
SAC) organised a one-week "altera- 
tive school of architecture" in Glas- 
gow. Two hundred and fifty students 
representing 21 schools each paid £15 
(of their own money) to participate in a 
co-operative' Venture with a range of 
international: tutors whose collective 
Views of architecture covered concep- 
tual art to methods of "subverting the 
: system".’- V \ i -. . ■ 
'Sheffield,' H^l and Glasgow are -all 
part of a hew mood amongst, the 
, architectural students of Britain. The 
nature of. the m&lqise which they are 
attacking ls still not clear to them but 
.they seem to-pe. echoing the eight 
Swedish students who i in 1961,- ad- 
dressed a Pamphlet .to . assembled 
Nobel scholars .In, Stockholm., The 
blank, yerte titled To Supemyinds with 
XfJve, rcad; ?,We do -not, trust you and 
we Hnol grateful; you phte too often 
bt the bosses table j yOu'vp jlever s(ood 
up. successfully /against the military. 
And then we are crowded Into soulless 


cutes having things done to u» i. \ 
cannot describe exactly what theUfe 
are, but we know you have notcomE 
our aid yet. 

As one of the instigators of ttu M 
mood I am happy that thestu«w 
at last beginning to question W 
nature of their education and If r 
appalled at how the principals of i I 
schools of architecture with a httfj 
of notable exceptions have, resins 
this new mood of questioning thaiuui 
quo and have closed ranks to pmwiii 
spreading. But though litis idowikm 
for change will inevitably reafinu 
loosening up of the curriculum In the | 
schools and give the students a modi • 
greater say in the decisIoa-makitK • 
process, the results of which, l Wist. , 
will make for a better environment l 
the years to come; unless they nd't } 
the central dilemma - the social ni- f 
vance of architectural cducatw - j 
there will be no fundamental dung ; 
The roots of the problem lie decani ■ 
concern two fundamental ism & i 
iron grip which the Royal Institute rf \ 
British Architects has on the eduu- ; 
tional process, and, most important/ 
all, a re-definition of architects h- 
selfl In the world of arefaittetunf . 
education the sins of tbe fathers rei) i 
are visited upon the sons! j 

The Institute of British Arttiwu 
was established in 1834. By 1887 Hint 1 
acquired the prefix “Royal". IlsfwP i 
ation was a symptom of the ; jpoStul j 
and economic changes which wi i • 
turning the career of an architect fra | 
that ot the gentleman amateur blot j • 
recognisable professional body. Hu- ' 
ing gained its royal status, RIBA trid 
vigorously to obtain In law some fora | . 
of restrictive registration act aflorat • 
the title “architect" to only membra# . 
its own institute. Publicly H arguedtM : 
socie ty needed pro lection from onsets- i • 
pu I olls and untrained designers; ® • 
reality its main objective wastoirJiti , 
competition by the “dosed shop pm ; 
ciple. There were at the IMP JJJ 1 
other associations of aicMtects, | . 

veyors and designers, includiog w ,* 
Ham Morris's “English .Fw ; 
Architecture Movement \ * j 

RIBA’s blatant search for powjfW I • 
vociferously opposed Mb in t 

of Parliament. Morns, in aletterto W r , 

Timer 1891, argued that ihearcMW , . 

talent was unexammable andjjgj ^ 
the RIBA for the way 1 ". v Je «*“ J' 
is carefully guarded from the 
troubles of the common fflan ; > ■ 
only for Ignorant , purse-proud . 

ing machines..." ^ i. 

Despite setbacks the RloMJ i .. 

slstedand by 1930, ,(bv which igg 
RIBA was by far the hijfl J j : 
tion,) opposition agalns^ 
registration had prwd 

supporters in _ th * wdS ' 

that a registration bill would . 

abolition of slums. ■ 

“ . . .There is nothing taoK 
and shameful than to go mto ^ 
streets of our big towns and m 
squalid the lives of some . £ 

. can be..." (Hansard. 7JIM ^ I 

Tlie absurd argumentthaj^. | 


profession would solve the ■ 

.social squalor, wascounier^ • r. 
in the Labout Party; aft f . 

■S?sSS?SS6gtfi 

cuurriculum so that 
will eVer have any 
sbever -of entering tne 
profession ..." HansarAJfj*' upportfl • 
other Socialists tentadvelyj^ i 
the/bill because ft-. vx 
Trades Union prinGiplej- -j- ■ 

profession and. speclficMiyi . , 

ell of the United ^ , 

lished. as an lnde P?Secturt-i> 
control all aspects oi ary wjdedS' 
membership J, facing K 
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of views including the publics. In bcr..."; a figure which conveniently dents. This process has succeeded, 
addition the act created the Board of related to the 13 univerxitv \chnnh ussisJcilhy Kill A marketing nnd iirono- 
Architectural ^duention to make re- existing at the time. ganda. in making RIBA synonymous 

commendations to the council con- , . . linn , , ,. with the idea ui the profession nml 

cerning examinations. i J^AnS: ,8 2i, whiled. .ml education us to lie rarely 

Though d isa ppo, r, ted t hat regist ra- b > «« ' ' 

ifon was not be compulsory, ihe ou , the |hrec cn|cia | ., jms u Jj ur |yj n g The RIUA's uhsulute control over 
RIBA used the 1931 Act tostrenglhen t |, e educational policies of the Rllt A: architectural eihicnt ion effeLiivelv pre- 
iis already considerable power. vents the students from appreciating 

Through Uic sheer size _ of its mem- •Status; universities, Oxbridue. the deeply- rooted a nli-snciul nature of 
hership it used its majority on the elitism. liie profession and. bv definition, from 


its already considerable power. 
Through the sheer size of its mem- 
bership it used its majority on the 
Registration Council to secure a 


majority of nominations on the Board 
of Architectural Educntion. As it had 
iu own examination systems (and in 
due course its own formal visiting 
boards to schools) it used its majority 
on the BAE to make sure (hot educa- 
tions policies was thnt of the RIBA. 
When, in 1938, a second Act made 
registration compulsory, the RIBA 
lua. to all intents und purposes, com- 
plete control of architecture. Yet it has 
never been anything but an expensive 
“private clulr which no architect is 
legally obliged to join. We thus have 
the anomaly in architecture of a legally 
constituted body which was specifically 
given "teeth” to prevent mono- 
poly, having had those teeth with- 
drawn on almost the first day by the 
organization which sougnt the 
monopoly! Some in the Labour apposi- 
tion recognised the absurdity as the 
1938 bill was forced through; “...When 
the 1931 Act came into force the first 
thine the RIBA did was to seize control 
of ihe Council. They next seized 
control of the Board of Architectural 
Education; they predominated oil the 
Council and it became known as “the 
gremophone..." Hansard. 17.12.37. 

As one academic has pointed out, 


• Numbers; restrictive practices. 

• Control, of education. 

In l%3 ARCUK (still RIBA- 
domi nated) "formally" handed over 
entire responsibility for education to 
the institute; and from then on the 
Registration Council was just a rubber 
stamp on RIBA policy. And this is (he 
system as it prevails today, with the 
power of the RIBA so complete that 
the great majority of students believe 


the deeply- rooted anli-soeiul naiure nf 
the profession and. by definition, from 
searching (or a ’new way for 
architecture. When there appears no 
other way. only the bravo and the 
foolhardy question the vturux quo. 

As a layman I can accept, as a 
workable premise, that medicine con- 
cerns the physical nnd menial health of 
all; thnt law is founded on the principle 
of equality for all citizens. This will 
seem simplistic to the initialed in both 
professions, nnd indeed inny be far 
(rum the truth In practice. None the- 


ataiawa! 


Council. The Institute meanwhile con- 
tinues its century-long effort to restrict 
architecture to 'the select few; in an 
RIBA repoort nf 1980 it asked; “...is it 
fair to students, to the profession or to 
the clients und users, to allow stan- 
dards to full in all schools, rnthcr than 
to encourage Ihe more healthy survival 
of the better schools? is the action of 
market forces with slow strangulation 


existence; I am not entirely excluded 
from medicine and law and tliis breeds 
confidence that their education sys- 
tems have, at least some, useful rele- 
vance to society as u whole. This is ant 
the case with architecture. T he profes- 
sion (RIBA) could not offer such a 
basic premise to society - it dare not ! 

To perpetuate the mystique it must 
have to disguise its true nature (an 


better than . more pwitivc policy nf 3J, "bSKf MMh " 
concentration .... social “art") the profession chooses to 

v , . . . . ■ - , regard its history as a succession of 

Not content jjh seizing cdircaltonal technological, methodological and sty- 
power from ARCUK, the RIBA con- |jstic jn 6 nm3l j ons fr01 * Vitruvius. 
Unties to defend belligerently its through Palladio and the Modernists to 
domination of the Registration Coun- the ncw » isms - j, has invented 


...It is clear that the ctelegation of cil ns a whole. In 1977 the radical New since the sccon j WOr ]d war: -p osl , 


responsibility for architectural educa- Architecture Movement (NAM) 
lion from ARCUK to the RIBA, was gained six of the seven seats reserved 
indefianceoflheReaistrationActs.it on ARCUK by the Act, for '*un- 


inoenanceot the Kegi 
is certainly immoral 
breach of the law... 


if and possibly in 
...” Jo/m Frazer. 


attached architects" (1c, non-RIBA). 
According to the Architect’s 
Journal the RIBA used a "three line 


~ . ... . , , whip on its members to prevent NAM 

■hSuLh 15 ^ °*- ^ ,. COnt I° of gaining seats on ARCUK committees’. 
SKf C ? r it? UC ? tion ,n the A* NAM member David Burney has 

ls } hat of a sanes ot , recently pointed out, "The RIBA has 
RIBA conferences and reports each such / persuasive influence in the 


modernism" (quaintly referred to as 
“(he menopause”) has been its latest 
garb but, ns Aldo Van Eyck rages, 
“neo-fascism" is digging in! 

But the real history of architecture 
is simply the history of those who 
had the power to build. 
Architecture is the history of deeds 
done und, because they could not 
otherwise have functioned, architects 


Stendards were too low in enlre p reneur ) by the indoctrination of gentleman amateur - the seed from 
“ a °P ,s 811 d, fundamentally, that Qener g t jon upon generation of stu- which the profession was born. The 
universities were the appropriate 8C ^ 8 

"hmne" for courses in architecture as 
opposed to the art and technical col- 
leges which then housed many of them. 

Toe McMorran Report of 1955 added 
to this "elevation” the suggestion that 
architectural training should be closely 
bnxed to management in industry. 
info 111 ? vas Oxford Conference of 
1938 which really narrowed the route 
mio architecture. Raising the entry 
levels to schools of architecture to two 
A levels, the RIBA in one fell swoop 
eliminated most other methods of 
ironing for the profession other than a 
roll-timd course (preferably at uni- 
jjjyy).. Apprentice schemes; day- 
the pupilage system and most 
pan-time courses were systematically 
cbmmated. . 

• the time of the next major 
ronference at Cambridge (it wos surely 
^deliberate policy for the RIBA to hold 
"s wo major conferences this century 
>• ® an Oxbridge setting) there were 34 
«rehitecture recognised by 

■ jr*Jy^A, Thc UGC had not sanc- 

■ Wti university status for all of 

■ 'ImSP* ? n< ^ Institute, with less than 
JHwWti. had accepted that, the 

OvWly emorpiro nnlt/lpnhnint pnulrl 


• nT/ly, Cm crging , polytechnics could 

“home for some of them.: 
:hS, e !l Oxford had successfully 
architecture put oft he mere 
,.9” the craftsman, the apprentice 

• and put it in its 

• ' ' niche as an intellectual pur- 

• (n^r^ Cambr t <l B® conference rein- 
'SS' that-rqle by dwelling almost 

theory in architecture. 

‘ decisions to arise from 

need for a drastic 
• : . .HWkmh, thdnumber of schools and 
RIRa 0 formalise the curriculum. The 
S^.-«8ersted that ^...perhaps 15 
: ^Is were about the nght num- 

\ •*.: • *•* l - | . t V 



Centre 


Point, tlie 13-itorey t>m« tow «t St Giles’ Clrcm, UtttttB 


hisltny nt lliosc who refused (lie 
alliunce could mil lie written and 
belongs, in any case, to the history of 
prevention whteh, outside of medicine.-, 
Inis a poor following. 

Architectural patronage has two 
basic prerequisites - access to finance 
ami control of land. In our society only 
the Slate and a minority of powerful 
organizations and individuals have 
such power, 'rhe present system of 
paliunugc is such that over 3Si) per cent 
of the population have no real control 
over wnat is built, where it is built and 
who uses it. 

In self- tie fence the profession wilt 
argue that the Slate provides the 
necessary link between architect are 
and the public though, if nothing else, 
the manner in which local numnrity 
architect’s departments are being deci- 
mated through Govern men t cuts, de- 
molishes that argument. However, 
even in times of economic growth (he 
recipients of public tirchi lecture are 
"given" their environment and must 
adapt to it as best they can. The largest 
pari of local authority finance comes 
direct front central government in tbe 
form uf grants: loco authorities func- 
tion us the tocu) arm of tile central state 
and arc subject to its economic and 
political vagaries. In order to keep 
down rules the local authority honows 
on the private money market; in this 
way. for example, over one third of the 
housing expenditure ot a typical Lon- 
don borough is swiil lowed up in in- 
terest charges. In any case the educa- 
tional system spends little time cm 
architecture as a public setvice; the 
ultimate model upon winch ft is based 
is the RIBA image of the private 
practitioner. In this model the client is 
all important and the student is made 
fully aware of the fact that the client 
holds the purse strings und taken his 
cues from accountants, nut uestheli- 
cians. 

Furthermore the state and the pri- 
vate sector often w.ork in concert. 


C urliculurlv during a development 
oom. Then the profession willingly 
serves both masters, and the 


architectural schools go through an of 
orgy of megalomaniac projects, fre- l»e 
queotly to the detriment of the general 
public. Nothing illustrates belter rhe rej 
true objectives of the profession and co 
the impact it has on education, than the jn( 
"property boom” of the late J%lfc and 
early 1970s. During those years the 
value of land and the cost of construe- jn 
tion rocketed; ttoee limes us much ^ 
capital was put into property develop- _ 
ment (frequently left empty) as into a q 
industrial renewal. Whole areas of ou r w | 
towns and cities were decimated (with en 
the social results still to comp), and Ihe _ 
fragile social links of poorer communi- Ju- 
lies were permanently destroyed by .J, 
wholesale- demolition. During the Nl 
“boom” the value of architectural g, 
commissions increased by 112pcrcent, 
though the number increased by only ^ 
30 pet cent; the profession was clearly 
reaping a bonanza from the over- ^ 
inflated land and property values - ^ 
value? which had caused so much social ov 
havoc in society* Yet senior members _ r 
of the RIBA t ouncil argued: "...it is [J 
ridiculous not to develop u site to its 
fullest potential. There is no point in fo 
under-developing on valuable Lind- 
...the nnwt successful architects are 
those whir understand (he mechanics of 
proycriv development..." Owen l.ud- w 

l)r Patrick Nutt tie ns. director of 
Leeds Polytechnic, wax quoted in 'll te Sr 
Times us saying, with «mw huiiestv . ^i* 
"...in a world whew planning perm lx- llti 
sU>n multiples the satue of . a proprty mt 
overnight, and whew- the value lies in ft*-' 1 
(he ftite rather than what siis.upoti it. it m | 
would lie naive to imagine that changes ot 
affectiiiRtwrunviriiniTH’rit nie initiated *«' 
by any thing hut selfish motives...'' f“ 
. Ihe gteed and llie niegloni ante uf ra 
those years oriHluced. lit the end, a ,,li 
react Ion within . the school* uf th 1 
architecture, hinny students imd 
teachers protested a ( tf te inhumanity o f — 


RIUA's posture us one of detachment 
from the social problems uf today; 
indifferent to environmental, violation 
hy a materialistic elite, and pre- 
occupation with the defence of a 
monopolistic and privileged posi- 
tion...” )tune\ 1*174. 

Uut the property boom didn't last 
and the recession which followed 
b rough a dramatic decrease in the 
profession's workload. Tor the stu- 
dents the only possible way tor employ- 
ment on graduation was in follow- the 
way of the R1UA - the history of their 
educational process had mapped tun 
no other. The recipient of their training 
was to he 'served' (if he was a wealthy 
private diem); to be "given" (if in the 

I puhlic sector) and in be ignored if lie 
tad no access to either. As regards 
these last members of society the 
architect it rid profession, if for no other 
reason, stands condemned throughout 
history. They live in the twilight ureas 
of nut environment and there arc 
millions of them. They adapt the 
physical environment as best they cun 
and the irony is that because they are 
co reed to adapt their “knowledge" of 
•‘real'' architecture is immense - if we 
define the basic premise of architecture 
us the physical backcloth tn nur 
existence, which I contend is the only 
workable definition! Ihe paradox is 
that the profession (RIRA) acknow- 
ledges this definition in private: at its 
annual conference in 1977 it slated: 
“...Society needs a single professional 
who can control the whole rrcalinn of 
the environment... \\\c distinguishing 
mark of the architect remains his 
personal experience of the whale built: 
environment...” 

Yet tlie proles sum remains ignor- 
ant of these twilight areas because 
they cannot provide the powerful pat* 
ronage without which architecture fin 
ihe profession's view) can not exist. To 
take u further medical analogy - it is as 
if the medical profession, lor reasons of 
personal greed and ambition, hud 
deliberately' ienorud a whole range of 
diseases peculiar to the poorer classes 
uf society; to repeat, the result would 
l»e on “abysm al" standard of medicine! 

And that, perhaps is the clue to the 
real malaise. The ignorance of the 
controllers (the profess inn), has led. 
I ne vi table y. to the illiteracy (of 
Ihe subject) 1 which characterises our 
schools of axeb itectu re . The equiv alent 
in medicine would be medical schools 
devoted almost entirely to face-lifts; 
cosmetic surgery and the curing of Ihe 
ailments of powerful potentates! And 
when they are not training to cure the 
environment a) ills of the rich and the 
powerful, the schools arc turned in 
upon themselves pondering esoteric 
theories to design. As Dr Patrick 
Nuttgens points out in his excellent 
Burton Design Award paper. Leant - 
Jug to some Purpose. ■■There seem to 
be periods in the life of all Institutions 
when their leaders become so self- 
concerned that they turn in upon 
themselves und concentrate upon trteir 
own self- improve men I and self- 
piesetvatwn rather than the service 
they do to (he outside world. Society 
may hammer upon the door and shout 
for them income and lend ahand in the 
street Mttatiy there is no answer,.." 

The revival uf student ferment in the 
world ni urc hi lecture is to be welitomeil 
~ it is long overdue. Hie objectives itte 
students have set themselves (through 
Sheffield, Hull nnd Glasgow | will pro- 
vide a much* needed loosen ing* up of 
the system, Grenier student involve* 
ment in tire decision* making in the 
school*; n re lot ions hip with local com- 
munities. ami a quest .for objectives 
other chan (hose id the RIBA - all 
these, if achieved, might pave Hit; way 
Inr the real quo it i«il - how do my 
return an h /lecture ull the people in 

aur society - uml how do We answer us 
they ’Itainnicr on our door'? 


whnt was.iakinc place and led one. 
conscience -stricken RIBA councillor 
to „ plead:, “...the students see the 


The author ■ <v«u a ■ lecturer at the 
Architectural Association and is now o 
freelance writer and teacher. 
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From Being to Becoming: lime and 
complexify In the physical sciences 
hy Ilya Prigoglne 
Freeman, £13.50 and £6.30 
ISBN 0 7167 1107 9 nnd 1108 7 

by P. T. Landsberg 

From (he great and slowly changing Book of 
Physics, in which arc recorded the consen- 
sus views of physicists, lofty themes of wide 
interest and dominating philosophical im- 
portance arc excluded because they are not 
agreed - the reason for the difference be- 
tween past nnd future; is chance or deter- 
minism dominnni; (he nature of measure- 
ment in quantum theory; the emergence of 
order in biological evolution; the mainte- 
nance of structures (for example, genetic 
material) in spite of the ravages of time. All 
these still controversial topics find nr least a 
mention in this volume. 

Whence arises this multiplicity of 
themes? It is extruded by an inner pressure 
within physics due to its successful treat- 
ment of normal bodies like boats, balances 
und beams, os well ns small particles like 
electrons and moms which are n million 
■nil I ion times smaller in size. This, nnd the 
additional size (actor of more than u million 
million million million which arises if one 
goes into astronomy, is what sets up the 
pressure. It is so hard to bring it nil under 
one hall 

There is first of nil the problem of 
consistency: are the laws of the very small 
consistent with those of the boats and 
balances? This gives rise to the odd situation 
that the important processes between 
microscopic particles are unchanged even if 
the Creator threw n switch which reversed 
the direction of time. But (his would 
produce chaos in ordinary life with water- 
falls and rain ascending upwards, not to 
mention the somewhat sordid appearance 
of life processes when reversed in time. 
Haw can this discrepancy possibly be under- 
stood if human-sized things are to be 
explained in terms of the properties of 
microscopic objects? 

Secondly, there is (he need to bring into 
line the emergence of fine and improved 
biological species with the known deteriora- 
tion of all moderately- isolated physical 
objects like cars, batteries and television 
sets; and even biological specimens lose 
teeth and hair with lapse of time. This is the 
problem of evolution versus entropy. And 
by what quirk of circumstance could life 
have arisen from a hot soup which was 
merely a carrier of physicochemical proces- 
ses? These are the questions behind several 
cfaBplen of Professor Prigoglne's book. 

It may be othelp, however, to begin by 
considering the historical developments in 
which this book is I he most recent 1 step, for 
they illustrate rather well the theme; that 
Prlgogine touches on. On a wider historical 
panyas, then, our story contains the illiist- 
ribusnamesofClausius, Carnot, Kelvin and 
Bnlumann,! who showed in the second half 
'of the nineteenth century that (he entropy . 
of a finite isolated system tends to Increase; - 
, Bropdly this means that a physical system ir 

. Icftto itself- tends to gel more disordered: 
ice-cream, with hot chocolate Mucetendg to.., 
become a tuke warm mess with everything 
mixed up, .ViFhy “tends to" and not an 
uneqqlvpcal “does"? That is because of the 
Gtst problem idenilOfld above: for u smaU h 
systems the entropy tillable to oscillate, and 
for “microscopic" systems it is a parameter 
which is believed to be pf little interest at all. 
■you see, there is just a possibility that the 
lec-oeam w^t*e cooled further and that the 
•' ' (tabulate sauce may .boll li) virtue of some . 
conspiratorial rc-anangemcnt of energy 
(not of a creation of energy) among the 
atoms. But, as we know from experience. 

. this h very qnlikely.:- . i 'J . 

By going to the limit of ah infinitely large 
. system these. jOdd possibilities disappear: 
qmropy Increases lipifdrmly tor an isolated '! 
=• fs/r/r ft? system. Biuli^may be obJectedtHht 

■ the OMyerii is hoi big enough to aecbmo- 
- date an. Infinite system;, so one has these 

. Infinite systems merely as a helpful ealcula- 
, tlonal device.' Even -this is not a good 
. enough excuse', for a new danger to ibertno-. : 
.dynamics arises here (which I pointer) out 
[some years’ back),: niimely t)ta> die -grqvila-. 

' dupal forces will cause ah Infinite system to , 

. collapse and so equilibrium is not attained.-, 

1 Anyhow, keeping to finite systems, the 
, direction of tfme enteft. physics by way of, 
this tendency Tqr entropy Increase, Thb 

■ situation was finally summed upas "entropy ' 

the, arrow of .time", -hi Eddington's 1927 

■ •. tortures la the /Ytffere o/the Physical World. 

Inthefollcwing decides quant ana mecha- 
nics scared, success after iuc«ss,expIa(nlog 
.Atomic, collisions in . gases as Well as the. 




Ilya Prlgogine, professor of chemistry at Unlveraltt Libre de Bruxelles, director of the Centre of Statistical Mechanics and Thermodynamics 
nt the University of Texas at Austin, and winner of the 1977 Nobel Prize for Chemistry for his work on non-equilibrium thermodynamics, 


properties of solids and of stellar interiors, their steady states far from (heir equilibrium 
As assumed in Max Born’s Waynflete states, were subject to non-linear equa- 
Lecturcs, (he Natural Philosophy of Cause tions, and could be taken from one regime 
and Change (1948), the deterministic de- to a completely different regime by the 
velopment in time according to classical manipulation of external conditions - such 
mechanics hod been replaced by the quan- as the electric field in physical problems or 
turn mechanical ideas that microscopic food supply in population studies. These 
physics could not penetrate (as yet?) induced such sudden changes in (he system 
beyond statistical statements, so that deter- that one referred to them' as “non- 
minism was at least temporarily dead in equilibrium phase transitions". The normal 
microscopic physics, and consequentially phase transition Is also sudden (like the 
very sick indeed in the rest of physics, freezing of the condensation on one's 


chemistry and biology. 


windscreen, but that Js a near-equilibrium 


Although not mentioned by Bom, Schrftd- change), 
tnger had in the meantime (1945) used Now attention was focused on the non- 
both thermodynamics and qu an turn mecha- equilibrium cases which make life so happy: 
nics in his seminal What is Life? In fact, a the sail which suddenly Ituttera in the wind, 
guilt-complex was developing among us the waves which break on the beach, and so 
physicists that we had not squared up the on. Indeed, inspiration for the understand- 
ordering processes of biology - the emerg- frig of some of these phenomena came from 
ence of new and better species -yrfth the population dynamics considered by the 
disordering tendency of entropy., Increase. American Alfred Lotka many years earlier 
The centre of interest was in fact shifting to (1924). Alter all, one could easily find 
the effect of the environment on systems: oscillations in papulations. For example, 
the “open" system moved to the centre of too many predators lead to a shortage of 
the stage. Shrfldirger had already said that prey and hence of food. So the predator 
living matter feeds on negative entropy population decreases. This leaves the prey 
supplied by the surroundings, that is, it to establish themselves more strongly and 
keeps Ita entropy down by losing some of It the whole cycle is repeated, Of course, if the 
to the surroundings. This general feeling led interaction between predator and prey is of 
to interesting discussions as to the way in a special kind, a completely different reg- 
which quantum mechanics could be const- ime can occur, the prey can die out, 
feed 1 compatible with the existence o( followed inevitablyby the dying out of the 


self-reproducing structures. predator for jack of food. ~ • 

: In Ine 1960s the journal Mt/ure carried a The richness of. structure in these non- 

number of suefr contributions by Wlgner, equilibrium systems brought about by the 
Woolhouse,. Popper, myself owl others., non-linearities was very Impressive, and 
This phase pf looking for biological insights many books and reviews were written in the 
by using the' general principles of physics, 1970s ini (hb stimulating border territory 
without, however, letting the mathematical between physics and biology. The problem 
analysis burst out in new directions was of evolution was also covered: LeHasard ei 
concluded with four, volumes published la NicessM (Monod, 1970), Chemical 
i unt)erlhu<d|ioi»hlppfC,H,'Vaddlngiohin ' (Lemmon, f 971 ) . Complexity la 

1968-1972 wBb' the title TWardr it Theore - , Ecosyjteikf (ft.' M, May; 1973). Selection’ 
deal Biology, and in the book 'entitled -- illustrated by tbje result. of randomness in 
Theoretical Physics arid Biology edited by board games (D« Spiel, Eigen and Wfok- 
M. Ma/ofs (J969). / . : ■ 1 . ■ |er; .1975). the development, and spatial 

In the meantime evidence had adcumu-, form of living ihin$s(Srat>tlit<!S/nidure//eei 
luted for bioWgkaf osdUptfons. Nicholsoq; Morphoginke, . R, thorn, 1972), : Sdf- 


limited food supply was available; the moth'' “hyptreydea" (Elgon and Schuiier, 1978) - 
Bupalus exhibited a number fluctuation; ill ifee varied topics are fejated Tbehch 
with a period of about six years lit pine other' by- the' mathematics used (itself re- 
forests - In .Germany (1949); Qoodwip .. toMd to What tywroularfy called catastrophe 
(3963) had discussed sustained oscillations-; theory) and the .phenomena . of Sudden 
in eoptralldd biochemical rystenu Incprjjcr- ; change, So similar la ilie raatiwinaildi that 
atfog feedback; in the USSR, Ztuibollnsky' , doe may think of a fiew'tfngtc hubjdct of 
and co-workC|rs had studied PidUftibry pro- : wlilih those phcifohtQQkire :spi^(d : (^^ 
cesses In chemical and biological systems. Id. audlheierm "aynfligeUre M h^s bein mlrt> : 
another direction FrOhlich'(J968) had «ug- duc^J^ ^foj- ihis pqroose'(t)akeh, T(f7i); *■ 
gested that itte energy supplied (a biological : ;i tb , ddv>impce^vu' Us^diu' word “Self- 
systems mfehl in part be stored in an;- W^niwtian'l hfor- 

ordered fashion .which would lead to V?ng- : onjtoto Itw, und it neMe aphid se e^plaha- 
range. iforrelidohs. . * ' 0 = :r .UktAJ'ttWiiittMiMti'UlB tffc caambaliv oV 


streams of espjfgy. Such syitetm dflunliad'; fftW^stingex^plexare ChpmlmlJ'Wtocat- 


alydc" reactions in which the steady non- 
equilibrium state is maintained by the 
supply and withdrawal of chemical reac- 
tants. The most complex examples are the 
biological ones of reproduction, and their 
treatment leads one to the hope of improv- 
ing our understanding of the origin of life 
The concept of self-organization is used also 
ih more general and less well defined 
senses. Here it has been confined to some- 
thing close to "autocatalysis", which refers 
to a chemical reaction which la catalyzed by 
a product of the reaction. 

Hie last step is the rapprochement now 
advocated by Prigoglne between mechanics 
and thermodynamics. In. this advocacy 
another exciting system becomes bis ally 
(not mentioned in his book, but noted In my 
own 1978 book). This is the black hole. It la 
a sobering thought that the parameters of 
mechanics (albeit relativistic mechanics) 
have in this system received a thermodyna- 
mic interpretation. 

One should retain one key Idea from the 
work of the past decade or two: the 
conceptual stranglehold on the evolution of 
the Universe doe to the second law of 
thermodynamics has been broken. Increase 
of disorder, the end of life, the heat death - 
they all apply to "closed” systems which 
approach equilibrium. But is the Universe 
approaching equilibrium? Or will gravita- 
tion (neglected in standard thermodyna- 
mics) prevent it? Also the systems in the 
Universe Interact and are not “closed 1 ^ thus 
opening the way to the development of 
novel and unexpected non-equilibrium 
states as evolution proceeds, . Darwinian 
optimism is winning the upper hand over 

• the pessimism of the physicists of the end of 
the nincleqath century. 

; Nawfoprofeisar Prigogine's bqok itself. 
Time ana its problems dominate Ip stinui- 
lacing aqd tantalizing contents. TJie author’s 
: large views and Suggestive additions to oqr 
Vocabulary are. worthy of o' Nobel prize 
winner. I differ With him only qn a few 
-points. Orte is that time is by no. stretch of 
(he Imagination "the foraotien dimension" 
philosophers and physicists vie with poets 
'>Uke Lucretius and T.S. Eliot, and historians 
'.tind pyschoiqgists,: to drain time of Its 
mysteried. It Is forgotten neither iii the West 
nqr the; Bait, neither in this century iior in 
the list Mntury. go, quite on the contrary, 
this k flrtoi/j'er bwpk pn tirne. However., it is 
.different -from many others, for l( .contains 
Ideas whfdt appear here for th? first limb in 

• betok form; • .. . . - - _ : 

. ^ro fire Ihrep. parts to the book: ‘Th6 
Physics of Being’*, rThe physics o( Becpm- 
j jhB ; ahd "The Bridge froin Being td 
Becoadng^.perhapsthe simplest pftfuto of 
a phyiicaliystdt^ &s ,, just being", in cohtjfaat' 
to. a: changing system; :i? provided by the 
. block universe of general WtativityTheOry . 
;• .*h model We envisage 'a'yeprescntgtion 
of pariicleji in fourdline^fons, one, Of them 
peihg "tiiqe'h Ahunqan being ifc represented 
bjr a ithree-dlmehsional tube, ’representing 


his size in normal space, and his irswk* 
represented by re-positioning thistube*! 
function of a fourth variable, namely feb 
these four dimensions a man's birth aai\* 
death occur at the ends of his world 
The history of the Universe is Hien a ,« 
conglomeration of lines and lubeihfo 
dimensions. M 

(n this block universe nothing won b 
happen:, the world lines are there aj 
complete. Past and future are no) needed 
ton the author does not use this piaurt* 
•'being": in fuel, rclaiivliy iheory, whidibj 
great deal io say about time, h te*, 
mentioned. For Prigoginc ft Is 
relativistic mechanics that Is of [otemia 
Part One. The key point here is tbalwtdr 
classical mechanics is deterministic, Bcithcr 
the parameters in the differential eqntiu 
governing the motion nor the ioithlasdi- 
licms, nor other boundary condition, w 
known with infinite precision. Hiissteas to 
be a practical problem. Howetn.lt bah to 
the need to introduce probabilities In otdn 
to give on adequate description of uoc 
such classical mechanical system. Him 
particular systems are such that i i%k , 
change in parameters or In tbe bomfrj i 
conditions can lead to a profound nndfo I 
lion of the motion. Technically this nos, [ 
for example, when the natural fiequofa j - 
of the system are linearly dependent in a ' 
certain way. With his gift for oofrtlig 
phrase Prlgogine calls these resonancai 
"Poincare catastrophe”. (It should be soM 
that there is a considerable Russian btenttfc 
on this topic.) Large amounts of eoeiflim 
be transferred from one degree of freedorau.' 
another and the unpredictability of At 
trajectory of the system (as plotted in w* ? 
phase space) means that siatlsiio an 
called in at this point. Attention Is thasdim • 
to the fact that even In good old mediae, 
with definite boundary conditions, suato 
may be needed. This is an Imoojiant P*'- 
rightly emphasized by the author. . 

’ However, this interesting point b M .< 
made as dearly as one might have expected. 
Whittaker’s adelphic integrals (1937) itiK 
their heads but not thdr bodies (for iky 

remain unexplained) ori page 41; this *bofc ; 

discussion in In fact not suitable "for the 
general reader with some background in 
physical chemistry and tbermodynaafa 
(publisher's blurb on the back of tint bock) 

Part One concludes with a useful W s 
standard Introduction to quantum nwd*- 
nics. This leads Prigoglne to consider E* 
stein's old queatlon, as to whether « a* , 
quantum mechanics Is complete; hfr 
(page 70) in that it is not. , nifrfr*J^r ' i 
controversial subject, related to jirotoja# 
phlloiophJcal issues, for example. ■ 

action-at-a-dislance in physics- ( 

gueaa Is that physicists split uM ura j 
groups of about equal numeric s! SW F j 
one group regards quafltum rtecnawa 
complete, following Bohr: ont 
gardB it as incomplete, following W™** 
and a third group does not hM Myj*V 
the subject. In any case, probaMlity,Wf . 
physics a second time through ti* . . 

pretatlon of the wavefunctlon, bsvi^ 
tcred already by way 1 of tbe 
catastrophe. It enters by a further aw». . j 
ism, that of statistical (nechanks, ® 

Two. A really lucid discussion of shp» , 
different needs for probability m 
would have been particularly 
it is satisfactory that the matter a is* 

and Thomson by -100 /tors on PHL*. • 
self-organization and fluctuatlor^- . 
fairly .technical, even for 1 lta “ er ? m _ - a 
.THES. and I therefore have to JJ" t 
example by way of IlluF^v^L 
refrigerator which Is either ta a 
state (when the refrigerant 
in a passive state (when (it fr ; 

Ing). Te stability qf each 
by the fact tiiat If one < ?p era ^ E0 {rctt . 
artificaily so as to make the ffjS ; 
one’ slate to the other, then It 
’ the original state, Supposetoat, 8^ ^ . . 
mpd ? rn gadgett, wo_ ^JJSSiS# : 


frigefator plugged info the mg* ^ . j 
Id its passive, state. The 


Id its passive stale. The w 
was always equal to tlml 


safari 

on e VLZ 


equilibrium;^ However, ™ 

«)ay we found that , it 
switched into the refrigerating (h i j^ds 
Inside is cooler than V; 

is Intact now driven far frwj |IS ^ 1 

state; V^evhave discovered J*' 

state. This refrigerant state fr o" 
the .electrical energy IWtey , -0$ ' 
diwlpated info the circtilatioh p^. . r 
frigtrinc lt la. , 

ermore, when l.lje system H clote w - ^ ; 


Metaphor and irony 


Dickens and disharmony 


Sources, Processes und Methods in 

w-ugrt •STf* lhl ' “" rk -'' * -w-r- - iSTHi. 

by Kathleen wheeler turel unity and coherence hv "si mcihnJ uf 

Cambridge University Pitss, £17.50 metaphor and a process of irony” (page 

ISBN 0 511 22690 2 59). Both volumes she sees us organized 

ii round a series of -meiaphoric siluutions" 
New Approaches to Coleridge: hlo- I 8 * 1 ’ 11 10 Wordsworth's "spots of linu.-" in 


unity or a work of an. r-iiher ilmn simply 

as argument. "The surface frjgmuiiaiiun The Reader In the Dickens World: 


graphical and critical essays Tlie Prelude) which areumvcnl passive 

edited by Donald Sultana acceptance of ihe argument at u merely 

. „ iLu, fu qc rutlonal level, und chullenge the render ;is 

lUNVwramA examination. This "meih.nr she links 

- — 7 “ ; ” ' ingeniously with (he Gem inn Koimmiie 

Biogruphiti Lamina hits always pre- no ii on of "irony": not so much it device of 
•call'd peculiar problems in Coleridgeans. humour ns u serious uwarviiess of 
Even hy the difficult slHndnrds of Roman- duuMc-meaning in csperE-nce. 


lie aesthetics il is a difficult book. The first 


umhitious Imok, 


volume is a strange mixture of auto- executed with verve und skill. If Dr 
biography and philosophy— the luucr wheeler sometimes papers over the cracks 
seemingly n mixture of assertion, unfulfilled ( , he pru h(eni n r the plagiarisms. a lus. will 
promises, and u mosaic of plagiarism. np , j„ sl dLs;ippcnr) her main case is a fnv 
uiduding. notoriously, large passuges from cinuling one. Though cuntroscrsial rather 
Sdielling. The second volume, though it ,hun definitive, this Ls u work that nil 
has a discussion of the Lyrical Ballads, is, future scholarship on the lUngnahia will 
equally notoriously, less about Coleridge have to tuke into account. 


than Wordsworth. 

In spite of some brave attempts to 


Kathleen Wheeler is also n contributor 
to Donald Sul tuna’s collection of csniys. 


demonstrate a coherent structure, most n ew Approaches to Coleridge. 1 lie title. 


tenders (und it hns had plenty) have 
tended Just to accept it as an Incxtricnblc, 


however, applies heller to her hook than 
this one, since it hus few obvious new 


style und response 
hy Susan R. Horton 
Macmillan, £15.00 
ISBN 0 333 27692 2 

Dickens at Play 
by S. J. Newman 
Macmillan, £12.00 

ISBN 0 333 26153 4 

Both these honks arc concerned with the 
varionsness of Dickens's technique. Susan 
K. Horton, always with on anxious eye on 
pronouncements front recent linguistic 
and structuralist critics, considers muny of 
the “disharmonies” In his novels: Ihe 
comic transformed into the unfunny, 
changes from oiuhorial omniscience to 
uffectcd bewilderment, moralizing 
rhetoric unrelated to description, and 
other discrepancies. She nrgues tint (he 
reader, challenged to choose among 
interpretations and responses, is thereby 
led to create a text of Iils own. 

While uwarc of this currently popular 
approach in reading, Ms Hurion could 
huvc usefully remembered the pressures 
of ninetcenlli-ccniury literary cooven don. 
Some features of Dickens’s art about 
which .she makes heavy weather were 
quite commonplace. For exumplc, the 
novelist’s claim to be uncertain about 
action nnd motive was a favourite ploy. 
Repetition of phrase and gesture which 
may cause umbiguous responses in the 
modem reader could, at the simplest 
level, help Victorian readers to keep 
track of characters’ Identities in n serial- 


and Inexplicable, mixture of gold and approaches, nnd more than liulf the essays 

dross. Kathleen Wheeler’s book is perhaps nre ( US implied by the more modest sub- 

the boldest attempt yet to show n unity of tide) biographical notes on Coleridge’s 

structure behind the haphazard appear- relationship with some other contemporary 

antes. In spite of the pedestrian implicit- literary or politicul figure, or institution, 

tions of the title, her aim Is less to re- Alcthca Hayter writes cmcrioiningly on his 

assemble the fragments by scholarly connexions with Bymn and Drury Lnne ns 

archaeology than to effect o radical trans- n background to his critique of Maiurio’s 

formation of our perspective on the whole Bertram. Geoffrey CamnH. Eric Anderson. 

wurk: to reveal the oppHrenl confusions, Marion Lochhead, Margot von Kunthcru, track of characleis' identities in n serial- C'f*"'' 1 '* , u l’ rrs > 

borrowings, and discontinuities as them- Alexander Kern, nnd Wheeler herself ized story. And the desirability of pcopl- D,ck * ns jupproiw violent contrasts or 

«hes the qualities or a subtle and soph 1st i- cover some aspects of Coleridge’s relation- ing novels with numerous minor person- nn “ rualcnal . Its happy iiuioccnce 

tated work of ait. charged with layer upon ships with Hazlill, Scott, fohn Gibson Bges was defended by Charles Kingsley: l * d “ c 10 lhc gen>«» censorship ol bam 

fryer of meaning. Lockhart, John Hookham Frere, the “you must have people coming in. influent- 

Preferring to work with a few examples American Trnnsccndentalisls. and Ludwig ing your principal characters for n while— o» Newman maintains, have a therapeutic 

a depth rather than make any attempt to Tieck, respectively. All arc interesting: people do influence you and me. and then c,lccl - 

be exhaustive, Dr Wheeler begins by though very much occasional pieces, with go *»n (heir way." Although he contends that Dickens's 

demonstrating both that Coleridge himself no common critical themes emerging. Her conception or the populous “Dick- imagination developed hy means of diver- 

sity. he often secs a pervading theme or 


hk-nlifics it with the major personages 
uiul plot uf ;i novel, perceiving "arm lb or 
and more mysterious world at the 
peripheries of the novel,” where 
"peripheral” churdCtciv exist. Further- 
more, she finds a character who is merely 
spuken about as "not in the novel nt flll". 
Yet she refers to the feeling that "the 
Dickens world Is n world of richness that 
exceeds that generated by the pint". 
Granted that feeling, talk of 
"peripheries" is irrclov.int. There arc 
Mime minor puzzles us well. She says that 
the death scene "isn’t even there” in the 
Old CttnosUv Shop, despite (he beginning 
«vf chapter 72. And docs she really mean 
tli.it David I'lippcrlitrld i- ■s.ingiiine" 
ufroul the frightening episodes un (he 
Dover road? 

But although the hook has passages of 
vugueness and the over-obvious, it has 
some pertinence to the wuy the render 
can tackle Dickens. Its close analysis at 
textual detail, emphasizing in discrete 
nature, cun here nnd there shJrpen 
appreciation of his linguistic and emo- 
tional complexities. 

In defining lira "play” of Ills utle "in 
terms of fancy, language and theatre”. Mr 
Ncwntnn it explicitly contrasting (his 
principle with "('nlerttlgcim, Arnold inn, 
Jamesian and Lcavisitc" principles nf 
responsibility nnd wholeness. He 
separately examines each of Dickens’s 
early works rip to and including Martin 
Cfntzzlcwit , recognizing, like Susan Horton, 
the juxtaposition of many modes and feel- 
ings as a source of the author’s imagina- 
tive power. An exception, in his view, is 
Pickwick Papers, “the only bonk In which 
Dickens suppresses violent contrasts nf 
mood and material". Its happy innocence 
is due to the "genial censorship” of Sam 


tn depth rather than make any attempt to Tieck, respectively. All arc interesting: 

be exhaustive, Dr Wheeler begins by though very much occasional pieces, with go on their way." 

demonstrating both that Coleridge himself no common critical themes emerging. Her conception or the populous “Dick- 

alwayj perceived an organic unity behind The remaining essays, on such assorted ens world” is confusing. Usually, she 

his method of working in the Blographia. critical topics as "TTic Influence of 

and that, so far from being a hasty assem- Cowper’s The Task on Cblerfelge’s Convor- — - - 

Wage of Ideas from 1816-17, the main sa ijon Poems” (by Ann Ma(heson). Ihe ■ 


interest in each ptnl-Pwisiri novel he 
deals with: for example, '■artifice'' is the 
eventual “effective central concern" of 
Nulmtai Nickleby nnd ‘'dream'' is a 
"primary imaginative resource 1 ' in lhc 
Old Curiosity Shop. A development of 
Dickens's art and imagination can he dis- 
cerned, he suggests, by looking at lhc 
ways one- book ntuy relate to another. 
Ifarnahy Budge focuses morbid aspects of 
Sketches hy flttc Hint Oliver Twist. Oliver 
Twist in structure and material mjy he a 
del the rale antidote to Pickwick Papers. 
The culmination uf the early wink is Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewii, (he comic energy of which 
is paitly h repudiation of psychotic ele- 
ments in ftarnahy Radge. 

Newman afro suggestively relates Dick- 
ens’s writing to other literature, past and 
prevent, noting sometimes surprising fund 
not always convincing) similarities: 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Dunyan, 
He Qulncey und others. He adduces biog- 
raphical connexions, using evidence from 
the letters to show how Ditkcm's tre- 
at ion of Pickwick Papers apparently tre- 
ated a richer identity for himself und 
from American Note t to show how 
America may have revived him from 
some form s*f mental cotlnpse. 

Hut to suggest lines of development is 
nn intricute matter, ns Newman would he 
the first ter admit. The catty Dickens is mi 
protean, so bursting with achievement 
und potential, so vigorous and yet so fee- 
ble at limes, that neatly organized Mudlcs 
arc impossible. So | wusn t always sure 
about the gencr.il directions Newman's 
arguments were cikmp Nevertheless, this is 
is thought -provoking, precisely phrased 
(but sketchily iintiolulcd) bunk, informed 
with the enjoyment and excitement which 
Dickens has .ifwjvs generated hut which is 
mmtng from some recent criticisms of his 
work. 

Donald Hawes 

Donald Hawes Is head of the department 
of language and literature at the 
Polytechnic of North London. 


Mage of Ideas from 1816-17, lhc main 
points of its arguments had long been pre- 
sent in his mind. Her case is convincingly 
argued. Dr Wheeler Is at home with the 
minutiae of Coleridge scholarship (In the 
lonn ol letters, notebooks, and marginalia) 


philosophical Influence of scenery in Col- 
eridge's blank verse poems (by John Gut- 
teridge). disagreements over Coleridge’s 
symbolism (by H. W. Piper), and the 
influence of water images on Coleridge 


Partial responses to Shakespeare 


as well as with the published works, and and Wordsworth (John Beer) are all in the 
die moves easily, and with as much darity conventional mould of Coleridge criticism. 
“ «* subject permits, between such (rag- For me, John Beer’s dfeciwsion of Col- 
menti and the systems or philosophy, eridge’s "anxiety" to be influenced, and his 
Greek, empiricist, and German, from notion of "unstable images’’ was perhaps 
whkh he borrowed. She has in particular the most rewarding. Certainly tho oddest 
U impressive knack of re-interpreting essay in the collection is Donald Sultana’s 
Coleridge’s own deprecating remarks 0 wn lengthy account of a group of Ihe 


about his book by close reading and good 
we of their historical context. 

Good as she is on the philosophic bagk- 


Malta manuscripts: most of which was 
devoted to a hostile review of David Etd- 
man’s edition of Coleridge’s Essays on His 


liound, »he never makes the mistake of Own Times for the Collected Coleridge. 


supposing Coleridge to be merely an eclec- 
“philosopher”, but endorses the case 
toil some of us have been arguing for 
iws that there was never any real break 
®rt*etn his poeuy and his philosophy. 
The philosophizing of Biographla Literaria 
b thus to be undereiood within the organic 


One can only admire the dedication to 
scholarship which provokes such heal. 

Stephen Prickett 


— justice, his recognition of inveterate malice 

Shakespeare and the Critics* Debate his charity. 

by Raymond Powell \Ve sec whai contradictions arise if we 

Macmillan, £8.95 and £3.50 habitually impose our own moral terms 

ISBN 0 333 27666 3 and 27667 1 upon the plays instead of sympathetically 

trying out the prospects they offer. In 
The Shakespeare Play as Poem dramatizing our eontranous nature 

hv S Vixwanathan Shakespeare continually invites a mixed 

ramhririup Unlveraitv Press £12 50 ' response which partial reading only Talsi- 
StMftCJi i F £I2,5 ° fiesJDo wc lake Prospero's ’ J. thus neglect- 

u t / i n g wordly ends", for a confession of human 

frailty, or as marking a self-dedication to a 

Was Shakespeare a roan of protean reccp- higher ideal? The opposite ' possibilities 
livVness and negative capability? Or should need not exclude each other in a just 
we see him as an imperfect artist whose undemanding of the conditions of human 


livVness and negative capability? Or should 
we see him as an imperfect artist whose 


formal designs are forever being disrupted engagement 


or contradicted by his creative urge to Shafci 
seize the fulness of life? Mr Powell engag- both 


are’s vision surely comprehends 


ingly attempts to account lor divergent . The .double attitudes Mr Powell di* 


the philosophizing of Biographla Literaria Dr Prickett is lecturer in. English at the rca dui^ 0 f the plays without lapsing into coven in Love's Labour's Lost and the 
b thus to be undereiood within the organic University of Sussex. relBiiveness or approving a free for all. but Henry PV plays might be seen as an esseo- 

Us arguments might h»ve been more cog- tial constituent of the work, not so much 

. ' . • — ' en i if he had remained dear whether her is excluding or negating each other os opeiv 

conUniied from toeing page life. What is meant by it? (1 have already dealing with a playwright whose intentions ing a larger understanding of the terms on 

Witching and it is shaken by the vibrations explained U a little above.) The implication are perpetually at odds wij oiw ^therc which +c hnTavr ^’ c ” 

Jue to a passing lorry It may swfrch early. In Ihe book (page 1 19) is that lhc word refers or with a body of work w\M\txhjbi\S no ["tore A ^* hc 
'0 k learns from this example that fluclua- to a dissipative slate with a periodic spatial HenlifiaNc intentions. Some of our version °f o rdcr u nd degree in the chton- 
**-h»y ptadTrSTS patkmrii^ os Bfoudd fhcortain impSt* difficulties with Shakespeare M to be kte and HeJman ttonti 

vrhich Is also dissipative and lies far Snd much ''.discussed' chemical .jcacifom. bred in the confuvtcm of our response to w r ihe tflne^ Balance of ^noritoMMs 
w?y_rrom equilibrium. In Ihe book this Although «hh does hot do full taL to the ari. . , t , ^ jftJIt 72S iJSZFZL Jl 


which we have our social being. Well 
before A. P. Rossi ref’s account of the sub- 
version of order and degree in the chron- 


substance of the plays in the poetic texture 
itself. He disucKC* at length the work of 
Wilson Knight, L. C. Knights, and 
Caroline Spurgeon, usefully surveying the 
whole body ol their commentary on 
Shakespeare and measuring the advantages 
and limitations of each point of view. 

Mr Vjswjnathan's account is nothing If 
not judicious. In the end he doesn’i insist 
on the peculiar merits of "poetic interpre- 
tation”, and cdutkm* against a preoccupa- 
tion with any critical method which takes 
no count of the dramatic life and historical 
circumstances nf the playi. He finds that 
ihe urge to read plays at poems typifies an 
era, and puts it in its place with the other 
partial responses to Shakespeare. His 
ins [ilia is to reconcile critical differences 
oil'd hold lo what seems sound and helpful 
in the practice of all the schools. Such 
determined circumspection leaves him 
without a 'positive argument, and with only 
the lame conclusion that , there Is value in 
isolating an aspect of Shakespeare’s ploys 
for concentrated attention as long os the 
critic doesn't lose sight of the ■ composite 
wholeness of the drama”. We must go on 
reading the plays with our intelligence as 
widely alert and well-informed as we can 
make it. 

The book will nourish critical inrelli- 


asjjiSfj&jisy: 

■ ■ !,rnni?r^hSrt] g S vslc^ nf chemS and summary acrounti of mother four. He impposcd cMhlntdicfions inherent m Shakespeare, ermettm and has a fwilcu- 

^pMer from (litctuationsl This Is the SjUi ev S^fion^ The r’nileciiirick of stlmulatlugly «i» off one view of a pU) Shakespeare’s tmderslamling of ihe human larly ■ hclptol select hihliograt'hy nf the 
Jeme illustrated here and pioneered hy ,i tli vurimw, nnSitSuic agahtu atJSher and indicates the dllfewnt material iisetr? Wc sec that the head and field. Hie coherence of iH plan and *hrewd 

W^gJne some years ngo. It Is typical of the n,i 0 ; vc some Ua m u» ihv general .attliudex to Shakespeare .which (he heart may lie draMkilly at ikWs in the common acme of its jmlgmercu make Ir h 

^ Ihfit the sharp focus which Is needed Lx Kan« til nccewiiy (InSoiph- su»iairi each reading. Hfr special concern » Umoruuv urges of intelligent young meri vrend Ixnik in recommend (u Mu.tenrt- 


thinking and speaking about the emergence 
ctf ordered biological systems, of chemical 


fr6m fluctuations! This Is the . bin|ni;i / a i cv m u (Ion The tnijectoric^ of silmulatlugly «t» off one view of a play 
feme Unrated here and pioneered hy . J ^ ,., e ^ firms prolmhhit'ie. tue agahm aqolher and indicates me dilfereni 
some years ago. It Is typical of the ^2vVromKu«.Vllte general -aiilmdes m Shakespeare .which 

S?? k the sharp focus which Is needed Is ' u l| ncc^ity (In Jk.qlfo Mivtain each reading. Hfr special concern « amorous urges of intelligent young men 

provided. The Index does indeed say to irrice (he cause of. such differences In un.l women; tint a mail may chetfrh hh 

through fluctuation. 11X1.124,132“ E de^bv mokinfl aSc*of well aladted some special character or thf ploys; ami hi 
- ll^ POfip lOOfchabier four) should be page ,he “ S.^nT locates it in the sclf ^n|r B dlciK,ns he 


o* page 132 wc have . _ • nf 


some special character or thf ploys; ami hi maveubne independence in inmveiKC ol 
locates ,lt in the sclf conlradklKins he hfr own erotic nature; that real reeling 
detects In Shakespeare’s; writing. The dife need mu impede (lie. dear-headed rccogni- 
ptay of critical disagreements upups into nq lUm of the distance . between iitfotuuikin 
attempt to bring out ihe supposedly div trad love. SccplictMH find uruknwvs rlKil- 
oepfint elements whfrh cauw them; . . • Ury nnd wilemn vl«w ore complcmcniaiy 


thein tt reference back lo chapter Part Three^c ^^ atiempt to bring out the supposedly div nnd love. Sccjmcwu and itndetLK^ riKtl- 

124gfrtr.iin Cxaihpic based rm eawslrophc b< ^£^ a " d ^SSI d - ctepfint denrents whfrh fauw them, • dry und sofomo Maw arc wmptemcntary 
. Onc 'reully needs to say ical concepts which have ^cn ronvucre we might do hetter to iMw-wf u* topeCU or a full comic icrivfcnng ul Our 

;^'i in 8 mote IhiulUve odd simple, as I in lhe PM‘ » re formulated to a new w y. ^ why lfHrj . ficc j nM ^ wipifrcd to lives, ■ . V ' 


- fo tfo heru- Indeed, fluctuations They Include nperatots W->W‘W « Y nnd that the coftpleMita ol att evoke dif Mr, VriwwMihnn aha takes on ihe 

f/£^* n ylromne'nt'bf a system areoxirctne- dnt c i -the ronwqnenws « ’ “*• L f c rcnt respond in drlfcrcnt readers;. Some jungle or Slmkwpcaro criticism hui is iiiora 

ri. ihsy ton have profound be explored' (p^m jre mte ^ ^ Mr Powell muv tamfind to m ordcris vUta of it 

■ on blologfcal populations from Ing and suggest how thera^ynumtes^ ibrs arise out ol difrinilticx with the mural than to «t »« l«M-..gcra or raids with cadi 

thfiy can: draw out an unexpected attached morndoselylonttchanwinaiinas CT icgorics «if plays which admit fto fuede uthcr. He sumnmii/n the main .ipproochex 

• ;• feu considered In the past. ' , resoluifriqvirf such problems u» few ij iiiiin io Shalevpeqro’v plays, bringing out ilu: 

! ' - ' '• ■. ' ■' •— ' — i-tt— niay rccdnrllir hfr auihoniy with his humun- Ufirtudvs und ^ .muinpifom which underlie 

^ / r 1 ” 1 nl or r nn^here bordftssbr ofmathemalics iiy. hfr martial prove* with hfr wropav. litem. Mr Viswunatluti » . paiiteulnrly 

^ , Wnl, "«. "I P : siM, his Wnsual nature with hfr idea ul occupkxl with aifira who have sought ifrc 




Shakespeare, criticism and bias a parting 
larly ■ helpful select hrhliograjihy of the 
field. The coherence of its pun and shrewd 
ovntnmn active of ttv Jndgnienu nuke it h 
yiund I took in recommend to Mu.knrt 

A, J. Smith 

A- J. Smith is pnijbidr of English at the 
Vniycnity of Southampton. 

Thr County Cuninnlnuy «*»r Jefih niy VIII jv 
(lie firvl sol uric in Tic pufrfrvhiiU iq lhc 
Kuti.iud Huniil Sciivv ttod computes. the 
nuiMvi KmiL for Ktiilnml nf 1532 und lhc lity 
MilMidv rolls ol 1524-5. which together forni 
is unique vutsv 1 } ol the county - The Rbtidnd • ‘ 
K valid Srariely hJv ufru recently n|unpw- 
r uteri It jotirnnl. lituhthd Record, Both 
pufrlit.il ii ipv .ire .rvailuMe from lhc Hutlumf 
Csmntv Miocuin in Oukh jin. priced rcupnc- : 
(i«iT>* 17.05 I pi us S5p po'-tage) jnj. £1.95 
Ipluv JSp (nivluec). 
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The banks’ control of British industry 


Pension Funds and British Capitalism 
by Richard Minns 
Hein em aim Educational, £13.00 
ISBN 0 435 84510 I 


Ask o hundred people arriving al Victoria 
Station one Monday morning whal (hey 
consider the outstanding features of the 
British economy since the war. It is a Fair bet 
that the answers you get will include infla- 
tion, unemployment, the Common Market 
and even perhaps a low rale of economic 
growth. Yet there Is another far less widely 
appreciated characteristic that is just ns 
important. It is that we live in nn age in 
which economic power has become more 
and more heavily concentrated. 1 am not 
referring to the growing importance of 
government und large trade unions hut to 
the concentration of business in big 
corporations. 

Much of the credit for documenting the 
growth of industrial concentration should 
go to the National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research, bill It lias had rather 
little popular impact. One lending study is 
S. J. Praia's Evolution of lilant Finns in 
Britain published by the institute in 1976 
(nnd happily reissued Iasi month in u 


student paperback education V Prais 
showed how the largest UK) business enter- 
prises in manufacturing have almost dou- 
bled their share of total output since (he 
war. reaching 40 per cent hv 1 V7l). Mis work 
can be viewed, in a sense, ns a starling point 
for Richard Minus's valuable short new 
hunk which explores concentration in the 
financial sector and attempts to unravel 
some of its implications for the control of 
industry. 

Minns approaches the question of who' 
reBlly controls British industry by way of an 
analysis of the activities of pension funds. It 
Is well known that the share of private indi- 
viduals in the ownership of industrial com- 
panies has suffered u dramatic decline in 
recent years, while the financial institutions, 
have taken the dominant role (the propor- 
tion of all UK quoted ordinary shares thot 
(hey own rose from 18 percent in 1959 to 
48 per cent in 1975). It is also widely real- 
ized that a major cause of this change is to 
be found in the rapid growth of private and 
public pension funds. Minns set himself the 
task of investigating the way in which these 
pension funds arc con trolled. He conducted 
d survey of 66 funds nnd his results arc 
decidedly illuminating. 

Il is necessary (o rend the book to follow 


the analysis fully, hut its conclusion is that 
control has become increasingly concen- 
trated in the banking sector, broadly 
defined. Reasons for this have been the 
practice of pension fund trustees of em- 
ploying outside managers, from banks, and 
the reliance, even for internally managed 
funds, on ■■professional" inwestmcnl 
advice. 

His new evidence gives Minns an opportun- 
ity to quantify the power of the banking 
sector.' Because it controls about two thirds 
of superannuation funds, he estimates that 
it controls about 1 71 per cent of company 
shares, while owning less than 1 per cent of 
them. Minns develops his thesis of the 
increasing influence of banks (including 
merchant banks) through fund manage- 
ment and the way they can channel invest- 
ment into their own unit and investment 
trusts and towards companies Tor which they 
act in customer-banker relationships-rela- 
tionships which are, to say (he least, poten- 
tially incestuous. This gives the banks power 
greatly in excess of that indicated by their 
relatively small direct share holdings. Minns 
goes on to argue, crucially, that the banks* 
need for short-term profits has implied a 
reluctance to Invest in long-term productive 
enterprise in favnur of that in the financial 
sector itself, so that the institutions increas- 


ingly control themselves by the. use of 
clients' shareholdings. Moreover, Minns 
even suggests (hat this development may 
imperil the capitalist system if failure to 
invest in productive enterprise continues to 
create insufficient real growth in the 
economy to pay for future pensions. . 

The argument of the book is impressive, 
though it is clear that more research is< 
needed to amplify these first conclusions. 
The identification of where control really 
lies is undoubtedly highly complex. There 
are. for instance, still many large companies 
where private individuals (including family 
trusts) are in control and the situation varies 
not only from company to company but also 
from one country to another. The most con- 
troversial part of the book is In the last 
chapter where the author sets out his pro- 
posals for neutralizing the economic and 
political power of the financial sector by 
extending the use of the National Enter- 
prise Board and the creation of Local 
Authority Enterprise Boards to manage 
pensions funds, taking a long view and 
channeling investment into productive 
enterprise. There will be many, not only 
tankere, who may have doubts about 
whether the author's policy recommenda- 
tions would prove as effective as he would 
wish in achieving desirable enough alms. 


Some may point, for instance, loGennn 
whose better growth record bat Umeiuuj. 
buted, at least in part, to the banh’ u» 4 . 
tional and direct involvement In hdasiiy h 
that country, however, banks act as lodns 
trial financiers with long-term slakes ui 
not simply as investment portfolio man. 
gers. But whether or not Minns has pro- 
duced the best solution to the proWetn.hd, 
to be congratulated for throwing Ughu» n 
important maiter which has nol beeq fuk 
appreciated - the growth of concentration 
or power in the banks and other fiauciii 
institutions. 

This is an issue of the utmost relevance 
for the British economy. It calls for hud 
thinking, extensive debate and sort 
research, especially into the derides- 
making process in bank activities and the ■ 
extent to which banks succeed in wearing 
separate hats when managing peiuta fimdj 
and when advising the companies fa which 
they act as bankers. It is to be hoped ihu 
this book will be widely enough read to 
stimulate such research and debate. 

Colin Harbuij 

Colin Harbury Is professor of ecomdan 
The City University. 


Why the jobs have gone 


Pessimism and apprehension 


The Workless Slate; studies in unem- 
ployment 

edited by Brian Showier and Adrian 
Siiiflold 

Martin Robertson, £15,00 and £4.95 
ISBN 0 85520 327 7 and 340 4 

Political Quarterly 52, no 1: Unemploy- 
ment Symposium 

edited by Dnvld Watl nnd Rudolf Klein 
Political Quarterly Publishing Co, 

£4.00 

■ Unemployment is once again the economic 
and social scourge of our lime. The govern- 
ment has abandoned the historic commit- 
ment to full employment because it is too 
proud to talk with those who set costs. 

Unemployment, and poverty in the midst 
of plentiful resources, was the great chal- 
lenge (hat drew so many brilliant minds to 
economics in the interwar years. It is doubt- 
ful whether It will now attract more brilliant 
minds because the nature of the challenge is 
• very different. In the 1920s the facts were in 
search of a new theory to. replace an old 
orthodoxy. Today there is no theoretical 
lacuna. The challenge is a social and politi- 
cal one of how to bring about the institu- 
tional and structural changes to reconcile 
- the conflicts between. full employment and 
wage inflation, and between growth and 

* balance of payments stability in an increas- 
ingly competitive world economy.. Neither 
of these volumes addresses itself to these 
challenges, but they are none the less timely 
and interesting for that. 

Keynes wrote to an American friend in 
1 93 1 .“to read the newspapers Just now is to 
see bedlam let loose. Every person In' (be 
' country of super, asinine properties, 
everyone who . bates social progress and 
loves deflation, feels tha( his hour has come, 

. and frequently announces how, by refrain- 
ing frpm every forin Of economic activity, 

' we can all become very prosperous again". 
There must be a terrible feeling of dtfd vu 
among those who witnessed the debates in 
the 1920s. Whoever thought we would 
return to th$,cicoi\orata phfltettafem of yev 
; teryqar wif hall the same par r ot-i ike slogans 
and the belief that austerity and retrench- 
ment arc the mother of prosperity? 

< There is something almost Calvinist 
about the present altitude: that uncmplny- 
merit his . to do with the foibles . arid ilie 
.. Inadequacies : of the unemployed them-, 
selves.. You are dimmed if ’’yriung or af<d or 
unskilled , - with . r large family, living in' q 
. council bouse in the northern half of Bri- 
Idiri" (as Professor Nickel! shows in 

• research elsewhere). One merit of the 

• $hawlQ.r-Sirif«cld' book is the strong evi- 
dence they- bring, to beqr that the causes Of 

' the incidence and ' severity of unemploy- 
;j meat tire very much external to the person 
"■ ' out of work, Usvoufd hake boon difficult. 6f 
7; cowrie, la. imwfi ariy other, conclusion. The 
■' postwar British economy was managed with 
’ unemployment of le>* than half n million for 

• more thrift" twenty years, f and in 1974 the 
, figure wris little more- Economic sRuqLiies 

rind itje personal .chriructeria tics' of Indi- 
v id rials do not change so radically to pro- 
due* two million extra p riemployed In seven 
yeors, ■ . . / 


The Workless State contains several useful - 
chapters: Showier surveys historically vari- * 
ous theories of unemployment; Deacon ; 
looks at unemployment as an issue In British , 
politics; Sorrentino makes international ( 
comparisons of unemployment, which 
scotch the myth that unemployment in Bri- 1 
lain is simply the outcome of the inter- 
national recession. Michael Hill analyses 
unemployment and government manpower 1 
policies, and Sir field emphasizes the 
humiliation nnd degradation or unemploy- 
ment for the unemployed and their fnmilies 
In a society where the work ethic is 
paramount. He champions the concept of 
-work for all" as a social policy in the 
tradition of Beveridge: “jobs rather than 
men should wait". 

Most of the essays in (he unemployment 
number of Political Quarterly attempt to 
reveal the human drama that lies behind the 
statistics. There are various regional por- 
traits, and a comparison, by Jeremy Sea- 
brook, with the 1930s. All these essays 
remind us of the insidious long-term effects 
of unemployment which go beyond the 
breakdowns, suicides and divorces which 
highlight the tragedy of individual cases. 

What to do? Maurice Peston tells us that . _ 
we are now in such a mess that even If 
150,000 jobs were created annually, there 
would still be 1.5 million unemployed in 
199D. He may be right, but U is too strong to 
Say that Keynesian theory and policy forbid 
real Wage resistance in (he upswing. As 
marginal unit labour costs fall, increased 
employment and real wage increases are 
quite compatible-as Keynes recognized In 
his famous 1939 article. Austin Mitchell 
MJE* traces the historical slide into destruc- 
tive deflation, , and puts the alternative 
Keynesian case In a lively and atbaclive. 
way. I agree with him that there must be a 
long-term foreign trade strategy to halt 
deindustrialization. There is a limit to the 
degree to which the sendee sector can cush- 
ion a contraction in manufacturing, because 
service demand itself depends on industry. I 
■ challenge his optimistic beliefs (bat cur- 
rency; devaluation could launch us on a vir-. 
tubus. circle of cxpon4ed grbwvh. lt is not 
true (bat ‘It has worked in the past, boosting 
output and exports without disastrous infla- 
tion”. 

Cilyrin and Shaw examine historically the 
Impact of unemployment Qit wage bargain- 
ing and arc not sanguine that (his short, 
sharp, shook tactics applied to "teach the 
’• unions a'lewon" will make any lasting tUIr 
fetcnce lb the scramble for bigger shares of. 
Uiq national cake .The experiment will have 
been fn vain, Herein lies the (“e-entry prob- 
lem Which monetarists ewheW. Chiuchill 
irsrid id say that "it is better to. Jftw, jadr, jaw, 
ibun to war, War; war", that is common 
' sense, and in the present coitiexi must mean 
- sortie form nf social contract- In the mean-. 

- time | agree. with 1 Keynes !li«t, M lt Is much 
worse (tv an impoverished viiwld tb provoke 
' unemployment than to >; dlaappohU. . the 
•ftqtier’V . ■ -. .:• ! 

A. P ThirlwaU 

■ il » " ■ r ? - I *- " ' •* — ;,L " 

. A- P. Thirlwalt 'Is professor bJupnOid ea* 

! naimlcs at the UiwVirj/ry 4f Kbtfliu CpfUf- _ 

' ftW- ■ . V "> - j , ; vi- 


The Political Economy of Tolerable 
Survival 

edited by Maxwell Gaskin 

Croom Helm, £12.95 

ISBN 0 7099 0266 2 

The title suggests that this book must be a 
reassessment of the ecological and environ- 
mental disputes of the early seventies but 
there is no mention of these once fashionable 
controveisics anywhere in the book. It is in 
fact a collection of the papers delivered to 
Section F of the British Association at its 
1979 meeting in Edinburgh. 

"The theme of 'tolerable survival’ was 
suggested by the contemporary mood of per- 
plexed pessimism and apprehension about the 
course of events in Britain, and for that mai- 
ler in Western society as a whole” states 
Maxwell Gaskin in his Introduction to the 
book. But sdeh a mood conld be said to be 
endemic to British society, so pethapa one 
should be more specific and set tho mood In 
the (1979) context of zero growth, high 
unemployment, and 20 per cent inflation, so 
that tolerable survival seems to Imply that 


these conditions will neither improve not gel 
noticeably worse. 

The book Is in two ports. The first, more 
general part, consists of three papers: Max- 
. well Gaskin's presidential address deals 
largely with problems of inflation and unem- 
ployment; David Marquond discusses the 
political context of these problems; and 
David Rcisman's "The Social Limits to 
Tolerable Survival" is o critique of Fred 
Hirsch's book the Social Limits to Growth. 

The words "political economy" indicatq 
tlutt (he review of contemporary British 
economic problems in this collection of pap- 
ers is not narrowly economic 1 nor is it only 
by economists. In the second group of more 
specific papers half arc by non-economists. 
These contributions range in level of general- 
ity from Colin Crouch's discussion of the 
political economy or inflation to a detailed 
discussion or community development in 
the Scottish Highlands. The four contribu- 
tions by economists deal with regional 
development, the urban economy, North 
Sea oil and the international adjustment 
process. 

With only just over two hundred pages of 


text, few of the 11 authors have the off* 
tunity to do much more than set oot fix 
dimensions of the problems the) 1 dhcai 
The most Interesting papers tie also (be nwt 
specific. Colin Robinson's survey of fc 
impact of North Sea oil on the Bri tai 
economy is sufficiently detailed (o sllon « 
to draw one's own conclusion!. Tin diver- 
sions of community development, de 
changes In social structure in Scodud, »d 
(he increasing social mobility mad. oofet 
different levels, absorbing. 

Of course these papers are also these 
which have least to do with the themea 
"tolerable survival". Perhaps their au®£ 
were wise. The book's title is meart to rttt 
to the economic problems, and the tnteU^ 
tueJ climate, of 1979. But too dose « !*"£ 
lion of this climate means that only el*** 1 
months later some of the dlscasilon b ban- 
ning to date, as we experience the W* “ 
able economic conditions of 19 H* 

Alan W. Evans 

Alan W. Evans is reader In an**"** 
economics al the University of Ream 


Inequalities of a market economy 


TU n , «... survey of a hundred factory workers and 

The Colony: But Whose. A study of (he then a systematic sample survey of the 


labour movement, labour market and attitudes and circumstances of 1000 cm- the question. 


labour relations In Hongkong ployees - probably, as the authors sav, 

by H. A. Turner, et al (be largest venture of this kind so far 

Cambridge University Press, £11,50 undertaken in a developing country. 
ISBN 0 521 23701 7 Another first the authors claim is that they 

— present evidence of the altitudes and poli- 

U is not clear why Professor Turner chose cles towards bargaining and dispute settle- 
his title. This book is not about the nreiu of the "left-wing" (that is, People's 
proprietorship of Hongkong; it claims to J^pubnc-associatM) Federation of Trade 
be "by far the most intensive survey of Unions, to the affiliated unions of which 
the territory’s labour market arid Must- nc *F*\ t " l ^ c quarters of Hongkong trade 
rial relations (in the . broadest sense) to unionists belong. 


vealed by a study or Hongkoefr , 
when , the authors address ihemsen 
the uueslion. "Should, anyinu 1 ? 


have been made". It is not in fact a fully 


comprehensive survey of job regulation In Professor Turner > writing is through- 
Ibe Jolmiy rg.word. hy the way, that has < 

been -dropped from official Hongkong on /Jf rg ^. nun £f r 

Government usoge - but rather concert- 'ff: ^ e *‘ i f t ? os ’ • wifiirtting established 
(rates on two questions: first, the reasons V “F somct ' rnw bul J“ pa frequently pre- 
for the weakness of trade unionism and whtA 

the underdevelopment of collective bar- c ^ a ^ cl J8® Jje established orthodoxies. His 
gaining and. second, the reasons for the JDalysliwill be essential reading not merely 
apparent lack of ptesstire from employees ' , - alMhoso interested in Hongkong and its 
themselves fur improvement in sotful prp- ' ; P r P blerns but also for those who, want to 
visions of the kind normal industrial nntifjjwnd the working pf one of the 
societies, i • • worlds most cxpllcily capitalist, economies. 

fc^^ ■ FWedmari has been seen ^jy tele- 

and some of the conclusion^ wi|l he tuitrik V,S !° n yic^rs exptitinding the virtues of n 
ipr to- the low specialists -'*f thlv field. : economy against the backdrop of 

Whil mokes the hiiOk particularly vain- ! ia .W k m harbour, bur before we get 
able, apjiu from the careful whulafalilp k‘ c,n W ] ,w, v by . the Hongkong succes? 
behind ify> pnslwls, fa that a team with 4t f » s f 'WH to . examine the partifU:. 
wide range ot nmiparnilvc knowledge or and geographical ctr-, 

Indmfriar rtlailurtfsyxjchw. has roTilic ; wbtdi it Mn unfolded. Pro- 

nr^l ilme bwn aW^to bttig 'lo bear urtbrt c^ Jofo^citnClgdes ihut lheK “deter 
thu flwiitiiniiom. ihU. phh(>ii.i!n>‘c‘ ti»e eXtractiort 1 of principles . for other 


of preyteui: wkitort thq ^ulfa 'ol exlun- . c a Scs". polmin 8 out lhc lrony that rwhat 
,xtyc. fieirWork. (carried Out In 1976-77). **P*Jte paradigm ,o( pnedmmtite com- 


most other writers have Jxrn- ^ 
chided those others for their- icnocflff. 
import inappropriate models, the 
are unable themselves to come up , 
anything strikingly original. Am»* 
proposals are unfair dlamswl ,e ^ ^ 
workplace councils for join! con *' fl ' 
a statutory minimum wage 
tiibutory unemployment beiiefil e™ 
sion scheme. These would be teO 1 • 
tant reforms, and the subsiantiflli™™ 
of jolnl contmittees with staluioff . 
ing and ti real role to play *** ■ 
potentially a powerful ngpW. 

However; the final chapter on 
and propositions Iftcks thf dep* 1 ’ ^ 
earlier analysis and will disappewt ^ 
of those who were awgtting ^ 
Turner’s verdict. Moreover. WP" - ^ 
like myself, will reiudantiyjj^ , 0 
revolutfonory change o ^ 

Hongkong's unique arcumsmn« • ^ 

whp know and have lived teHP 
fully appreciate the authors 
detachment . Theyflnd 
•fy lntertstteg’ rtnd guggn 1 & 

mooting refoms. vthere om 

cqrjsiderntlonS qf equity, v . . lW i v . tope ■ 
There are lluleid- Unc cjn J 
.Hut the iiqlhora' diSpaRionnc j" 
esr approach helps to nrtsc u*^ ^ 
Gqvermertt ond business cs J a ”*J.V.dir 
wards - the amelioration, ofjw ^ 

grdsser inequalities ami fojustje* 1 
ini ,fts Industrial relations 


' John Rear is he 
siQilal j/j/dfei : 
Polytechnic- .. 
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Liberty and equality in marriage 


'Marriage and the Family in 
Eighteenth-Century France 
by James F. Traer 
Cornell University Press, £9.00 
IS BN 0 8014 1298 6 

Marriage and the family and related ques- 
tions of sexual behaviour have been a 
major growth area in social history for 
almost two decades. These issues have 
attracted both demographers and his- 
torians of mentolltte populates, the latter 
basing their observations on folklore, con- 
fessional manual, criminal records or 
memoirs. They have proved less of an 
attraction to historians of institutions or 
those concerned with the intellectual form- 
ation of lawmakers. James Traer, how- 
ever, is a rare exception. 

Traer has taken the substantial corpus of 
legislation compiled by the French revolu- 
tionary assemblies relating to divorce, civil 
marriage, the abandoning of infant baptism 
and the religious ceremonial surrounding 
death, tho new lawa of inheritance permit- 
ting equal division among children of both 
sexes, the abolition of lettres de cachet 
which had been an important means of 
family discipline for the wealthy, permit- 
ting the imprisonment of aberrant mem- 


bers, and has summarized all other legisla- 
tion between 1792 and the Civil Code 
which might have had some hearing on 
family life. 

Such a work demands to be used In 
courses concerned with the French Revolu- 
tion, but it achieves a wider significance by 
considering the intellectual influences upon 
revolutionary legislators. Traer analyses 
the attack on marriage by Enlightenment 
writers in a signfleant body of literature. In 
their view indissoluble marriage was an 
insupportable bondage, foisted upon 
society by a dictatorial, corrupt and super- 
stitious church; they saw the avnilohUity of 
divorce us the best way u( guaranteeing 
healthy marriage. 

Thus far the volume cannot be faulted. 
It is when the author seeks to extrapolate 
fundamental social consequences from 
changing legal formulae (hat he falls into 
traps which might have been avoided by a 
closer look at legislation in practice. He is 
not warranted in asserting that the French 
Revolution "shattered permanently the 
structure of traditional marriage in France" 
and in his justification of this statement by 
reference to the obligatory civil marriage 
ceremony and state recording of birth and 
death, services previously performed by a 


parish priest. The new succession laws, he 
argues, nnd the fact that anyone who lived 
in a town knew someone who had n 
divorce, an appreciation that "everyone 
who lived through the Revolution knew al 
Icasi some meanings of the words liberty 
and equality", arc used by (he uiillmr iu 
substantiate a view that marriage could 
never be the same again. 

In fact, for the SO to 90 per cent of 
peasant families (according to region) 
whose lot was a subsistence unit, and to 
the families of urban labourers and small 
craftsmen, the new succession laws were 
an irrelevance. If people married in a civil 
ceremony, they also after 1796 married in 
a religious one, and studies of the work of 
the priests of the Mission of France reveal 
them performing church ceremonies for 
those who received a civil marriage during 
the Revolution as late as the 1820s. The 
evocative study by Roderick Phillips, Fam- 
ily Breakdown in Late F.ighteenth-Ceniury 
France (1981) shows how geographically 
and socially circumscribed was the 
phenomenon of divorce. The wives of 
emigres sought divorce so they could 
hold on to their property, and abandoned 
wives used lo make possible a re- 
marriage. A few urban women, victims of 
Indescribable male violence, gained n 


The case for Kornilov 


Russia 1917, The Kornilov Affair: 
Kerensky and the break-up of the 
Russian army 
by George Katkov 
Longman, £9.95 and £4.95 
ISBN 0 582 49101 and 49102 9 

In (he old days wc used to think that Ihe 
failure of liberalism was an interesting 
question in Russian history. After the 
Bolsheviks' victory, (mlgrts and others 
quarrelled as to what might have been done 
to slop it — more liberalism, or less 
liberalism. An important question in that 
quarrel was posed by the Kornilov affair. 

By early September 1917, matters had 
leached such chaos that many Russians of 
the propertied classes desperately wanted a 
general to restore order. The army had 
broken down: ilhBd just lost East Galicia 
Md Riga. The Bolsheviks, temporarily put 
down in July, were recovering; and, as 
Kornilov himself complained to the 
effective head of the Provisional 
Government, Kerensky, evety day there 
were fresh reports from the countryside of 
ucklngs of estates, and seizures of lands. 
Kornilov saw himself as "the man on the 
white horse": ho would use his position as 
comma nder-ln-chief of the army lo restore 
order in Petrograd. 

He moved a cavalry corps, arid hfa own 
8«ard of Central Asians or Caucasians, on 
“e capital. The whole affair broke down 
quite quickly. The soldiers, on reaching the 
outskirts of ihe capital, went over to the 
workers; iKc generals who ted them were 
,r j£ ,,ed l Kerenaky himself, and his 
noKaMibentl associates, tried to use the 
•hair to document their revolutionary 
legitimacy, and to patch up their alliance 
■orth the Soviet. In the sequel, the generals 
”teped and were able, in 1918, to organize 
“ e Volunteer Army of the Whites, though 


respite by divorce (before the Civil Code) 
but they were a tiny minority. For rural 
women, there was no world into which to 
escape. 

As (or notions of liberty and equality, 
one should try the works of Richard Cobb 
with their graphic descriptions of death, 
disease and dearth which accompanied 
Revolutionary dislocation! Everything wc 
know about the post-1796 period suggests 
that bmh rural and urbun France sought to 
reconstruct the tradillnnol bonds of family 
life, and J. L. Hand tin's work makes 
apparent how unchanging the rural world 
could be even in the laic nineteenth cen- 
tury. IntlutiTiuliziitiun which lifted guh out 
of the rural communities into burgeoning 
crowded industrial towns gradually eroded 
ancient family structures and ignored the 
conventional standards of an earlier 
society, but the process was gradual. A 
successful revolution can easily achieve a 
transference of political power and the 
emergence of new elites, but the 
ccnturics-nid rules governing popular 
behaviour cannot be uken by storm, hut 
only slowly eroded. 

J2iwen_Hiifam 

Oln en llufion Is projector of history al she 
University of Reading. 


Kornilov himself did nut long survive to 
lead il. 

George Katkov has devoted this useful j 
two-hundred page monograph to a 
discussion of whnt Happened, and what the 
sources displaying (his amount to. He 
assesses the sides of the argument — 
Kornilov's, lo the effect that he wished to . 
save the government, and thought he had : 
been misled by Kerensky; and Kerensky's, 
to the effect that Kornilov went too far 
ahead on his own, alarmed the 
revolutionary left, and provoked it into a 
more solid alliance with the Bofahcvjks than 
would otherwise hnvc been the case. 
Kerensky, later on, used to compare his 
situation in the Kornilov case with dc I 
Gaulle's In the Solan case. On the whole, I 
Kerensky's case has had the greater 
publicity aad sympathy. George Katkov, by 1 
examining the documents on which it was 
based, redresses the balance. 

This monograph was Intended to be part 
of a larger history of the Provisional 
Government, itself designed to follow the 
author's successful February Revolution 
(1967). The larger book was nol written, 
apparently, because the author' s methods 
were judged by him unsuitable for such a 
large canvas. The days when we could write 
a history of the Provisional Government in 
terms of its members twisting and turning 
have of course long gone, if indeed they 
were ever there. As it fa, the importance of 
this book is largely symbolic. The Russian 
army In the summer of 1917 was collapsing. 
Some generals wished to oppose the process 
by force and by hanging; by hunting for 
"agitators’*; while some politicians, 
Kerensky at their head, hoped to deal with 
Lbe crisis by concession and cajolery. Their 
disagreement — as often happens in bunker 
regimes — was only shorpened by the 
hopelessness of the cause. 

Norman Stone 

Norman Stone Is a fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge.' 
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Weaceslauf Hollar, “Stenographer Royal 11 to Charles U.b well known as lbe moot 
Important Illustrator of topographical views la seventeenth-century England, Hfa 
etchings of London and of the pre-Creat Fire St Paul’s are of particular interest to 
historians. The etching above, entitled “Winter*', fa taken Own a book of hfa work. 
Hollar’s England: a mid-seven teenth-century view by Graham Parry, published by 
Michael Rmell.'ftrikbnqr. al 815.00,' 


James Vi’s remote control of Scotland 


government by . Pen: Scotland under 

James VI and I 

J>y Maurice Lee, Jr 

gSmfty of Illinois Press, £9.60 

j SBN 0 252 00765 4 ' -■■■•. • 

^fusion over what to make of the fits! 
IT* England and Scotland attended 
J® on his progress to London in 1603. 

has repialncd ever since. Today the 
**JJJUw.king James Vi's reputation stands 
IX- «*. ft fa what Professor Lee rightly 
^L"“ ,0nlshin 8 tect" that until now 
n,v v* 1 ^ narrative rtf jamcs'a Scottish 
' * ??* . ^fated. An hhtorian with an 

knowledge of Scottish politics 
that gap, and hfa book fa an 
. | h ^ eQla We addition to the scanty his- 
! -“?32pW of the reign, of Janies VI. ■. 
i temous 'boast, that he could 

; ’£^.lS°oQiuid]‘ *l(h his pen". Is a 
irWwlc.;lW has been frequently 
: of obttiexl; It was a. short phrase 

Coring speech in which the 
his for bnidn in 1607, 


sought to persuade the incredulous and 
hostile English Commons that Scotland 
was indeed a weltetdoml kingdom, James 
himseir, vain as he could be, Was. never 
fool enough to bclievo that governing Scot- 
land was a simple matter. Lee hits now put 
flesh on the bones of that over-quoted 
boast, and explained how It wps done, 
showing bow the leaders of Scottish politi- 
cal life, as well t» the king, wielded thq 
pen to notable effect. Tho heroes of his 
book are the earls of punbnr. Dunfermline 
and, to an extent, Melrose, men oil per- 
sonally known to James before 1603, os 
were moat of the ruling class of the 
poit-1603 period; (heir contact with the 
absentee king was maintained by regular 

and detailed correspondence which dis- 
plays considerable skill not juat in the art 
of service, but in the art of penuarion. 

The interest of hfa account tncounges 
the wish that there had been more- 
knowledge of English politics produces the 
interesting comment' that. Dunbar’s death 
In 46U removed a titan whose residence 


in London had kept James better Informed 
about Scottish affairs than he was to be 
thereafter, and he reiterates this point with 
striking effect when discussing the crisis 
over -the king’s religious innovations, the 
Five Articles of Perth. But it was the fact 
of James's Calvinism, as Nicholas Tyacke 
ha* shown, whkti gave him greeter success 
with the English church than HIbabcih or 
Charles; this provides context for (he 
apparently unnecessary mess this (‘ulvinht 
king made of hfa relations with hfa Scottish 
Calvinist chinch, ttere, si elsewhere, Lee’s 
views on the interplay of English and 
Scottish politics,, secular artd religious, 
would have been well worth having at 
greater length than was possible lor him )n 
ihb book. • , 

More generally, Leo's thesis of traos- 
fonnatiori from "quasi- nfadfovar ' to 
■'modern" stale— achieved by ooutrolUng 
(be aristocracy— remains questionable. DM 
piaries l And his rvpbUs mort amenable 
than James Vi had done? : tea quoin 
Dunfermline's comment about "our great 


'ydalgos'" being more temperate at having 
getters] significance; but Dunfermline’s 
mind was on Huntly, the leader of (lie. 
earlier pro-5 pan bb group. Hence, rarefy, 
the choice of word. The probkei or the 
exercise of local poser remains un- 
resolved. but that fa not Lce’i remit; as he 
indicates, it H far others to open up this 
crucial aspect of the subject. But until they 
do, tiros elucidating relations between 
centre and locality (now a major theme of 
Ettglbh scholarship), Lce x concept' cannot 
be fully tested. 

Jstiiti fa not the king of ArchbHhttp 
Spottfawomle'a tribute, with which the 
book ends, but bo aixlhii Scottish admini- 
stration are much more understandable. 
Students of the early icyentceoih century 
ate In Professor l^ee's debt . , 

, . Jenny Wormatd 

Jenny Wormatd ts lecturer In Scottish his- 
tory at the University of Glasgow. 


Workers’ 

lives 


British Labour History 1815-1914 
by E. M. Hunt 

Wridcnfeld & Nicolson, £18.50 and 
£8.95 

ISBN 0 297 77785 8 and 77786 6 


It was appropriate that Edward Hunt's 
survey of labour history between ihe end 
of one Great War and the beginning of the 
next should appear at the same lime as 
controversy over trade union (or at least 
union leaders’) political involvements 
raged and discussion of ihe green paper on 
trade union immunities began. While 
assisting current debates Hunt's long book 
does, howeveT, have a lnngeMcrm import- 
ance. 

Labour history has come of age— and 
not before time, many feel. For too long a 
few geaeral surveys and union histories 
which attempted to apply normal historical 
techniques and criteria have been 
swamped by waves of theoretical, senti- 
mental or blatantly partisan publications. 
Hunt's excellent book will do more u» 
promote labour history than a host of 
polemicists. He modes tiy hopes that it may 
he "an iul rod act nry textbook that treats 
British labour history ax n whole". 

Hunt avoids undue concent ration un 
union organization nr the very poor, pre- 
ferring in compare British and foreign 
experiences and to dc mu ns irate how a 
maturing discipline should take cognizance 
of cognate studies (political, ojclal. econ- 
omic, industrial, demographic). Most im- 
portant. he shows thnt labour history is 
more than a turgid account of class 
struggle and exploitation. Here is a 
rounded study of the lives of working 
people in ihe first century of Industrializa- 
tion, some of whom were in unions (vastly 
more were in friendly societies), some 
were deferential ("domestic servants 
adopted their employers' political views as 
willingly as they adopted their manners, 
advice and cut-off clothing") and a few 
were revolutionary, same maintaining 
"tramping" tradition la the extent of emi- 
gration and others, like the Suffolk 
labourer John Edmunds, thanking God to 
j be "back (n go<Ki owd England" after a 
six- mile trip 

Part one. on '’the labour market, 
incomes and consumption", sensibly 
examines papulation, wages, living stan- 
dards. poverty and migration, while part 
two briefly but comprehensively looks at 
"working-class movements 1 ': trade unions 
(from doubtfully legal societies to hope- 
fully illegal syndicalists), Owcnites, politi- 
cal. factory and Pour Law reformers. Chart- 
ists. racialists, friendly societies and the 
"mechanics" of iodnstrial relations. There 
will inevitably be criticbms of some 
emphases and nuances: 1 would have wel- 
comed rather more on scientific manage- 
ment and free labour, and nut everyone 
will agree with the many criikunu or the 
Webbs and Hammonds, HaMvy, Turner. 
Thompson, Burgess and HotKbawni. But 
readers will surely enjoy Hunt’s percep- 
tively controversial summaries: unions of 
the early 1830s “amounted to folk: more 
than strings of pretentious initials"; “if 
Owen was indeed 'the father of British 
socialism*, filial relations were sometimes 
strained". 

Throughout, Hunt avoids "any analysis 
. . . which treats workers en masse", 
emphasizing instead hfa subject’s rids 
diversity. There is Robert Walker support- 
ing eight people on nine or ten shillings a 
week in Wiltshire in 1861- These is Engels 
calling the Irish "pimps, thieves. iwjndJcti, 
beggars and Other nibble . There is Black- 
burn Olympic winning the FA Cup against 
Old Eionigiw in 1883: There b George 
TutinU making a record number oi union 
banners in 1889. n»re are the horror* of 
the sweated industries and the shock, of 
volunteers’ poor physique in the Boer 
War— and a reminder that workers' diet in 
1906 caloriftciilty surpassed Strxhcy's 
post- 1943 rations. 

A second volume would be' very wel- 
come, tu provide another synthesis uf writ- 
ings oh events since 1914. 

J , T. Ward 

J. 7. Want it prafrssor vf . modem history 
at the University of Strathclyde. 

The Centre for English Cultural Tradition 
and Language til the U diversify cl Sheffield 
has published, at Urt), u descriptive uila- 
hJgue with indexes of Ballads (n the Charles 
Hording f’frih CvHetrion of the University »>I 
Sheffield. The catafofine has beep compiled 
by Peter W, CViritelJ and is published to 
celebrate the Centenary of ihe founding of 
Firili CnUcpe . 
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The full King urc i<» he .iu;inluil hniu>r.uv ilcgit-i'* 
in M.iv: 

[>Sc: fmlemir l ; ri-cnnin IHmiii. pn»IfNsi>i of die 
fnMilulc nf luiviinccii SiikIil-s. I’finiviun. USA 
Dame Miirv Green, ch.iirninn nf (he Opiienl 
Cimneil nnJ Sir Kenneth CorfieM. tli.iinmin unJ 
executive nf Sni mined TcIcpIhhilv .mil Cable* 
Lid. 

Edinburgh 

The fnllirv. Lne.ire in lie uw nrtlcil hunnru tv degree* 
in Julv and November; 

DD. Vrofcunr Gerhnrd EliL'Iinp. prufewtr ul 
systematic ilienlnpv in Tilbingcn I'rufcsMir John 
■S. Bowden. \ i>iline prnfcivnr of theology ill 
Kings Cnlleue London. 

U Son Se: Rt linn Vise* nut I Esher, fnrmerly reernr 
anil sice nnmhi nf the Kny.il College of An. 
DSe: Dr iohn RriHiksliy. formerly director nf the 
A RC Animal Virus Research Insiitue: Sir Rex L. 
Richards, wnrdcn of Merton College Oxford and 
sice-chaiicclji'r.ol I he university: 

D Unis. Mr Bjsil R. D.iviifson. author and 
historian. 

L.ill f): Mr Knlierl il. K. Sewnsnn. ftrlluw of the 
Uniscisity College. London. 

I) Med: Professor Sir Andrew Wall Kuv. regius 

E rorcsMir of surgery Jt the 1 1 mve r» Its of Glasgow. 
lr Andrew S. Mcleun. director of' the Nnunnnl 
Kuilliilogiciil Proi eel ion Bkiurd. 

MA Mr Hubert O C'nrlc. former nicoiinlnni of 
l lie uniseisily Mrs Margaret Helen Swain, te.slile 
historian a ml soiisui.int. 


The folio wing ate to lv awarded honntJin ileprecs 
in July: Picifessor Kith.uil Cobh. professor of 
modern hotnrv .it Osford University; Professor 
Hugh Lunguc (•Higgins. Koyal Society Research 
Professor. Sussex L’niservij Sir Peter Pears, 
tenor and co-founder of Aldcburgh Festival: Sir 
Nigel Strutt. chainu.m und managing dtreciur. 
Slnitl & Parker (Farms) Ltd. Mr Uiun Urquharl. 
under -secretary general. United Natrons 

Sussex 

The follwing arc in he awarded honorary degrees 
in July and December;- 
LLD: Dr L. Farrvr Drown, chairman nf the 
council and senior pro-chancellor of the univer- 
sity. M ms Simone Vcll.prcitdeniofihc European 
Parliament. Lilt D: Mr Francois Bedarldn, his- 
torian, and director of the Initltuc d 'Historic du 
Tempi Present: Mr Angus WihuHi. author; Mr 
Alfred Brendcl. pinnisi and musicologist, 

DSc: Sir Monty Finniitun. 


Leicester 

The follwing nrc to receive honorary degrees in 
Jufv.- 

DSc: Professor Sir William John Granville 
Bey non. professor of physics at the University 
College ot Wales. Aberystwyth. 

D Lin: Professor Alan Arthur Watters, special 
economic adviser to the Prime Minister. Dr 
Jonathan Wolfe Miller. Film, stage and television 
director. Dr Sunday John Sadie, editor the New 
Grove Did ionary of Music and Musicians. 

MA: Mr Christopher Addpho. chairman. Leices- 
tershire Area Health Authority. 

Strathclyde ' 

. The following haye heen awarded, honorary 
^degrees: 

- Professor Sir Wiliam R. Havnhorne, master or 
. Churchill College. Cambridge. Professor Rolf 


i-reeuutd prolcssor of .chemistry, in the tanner 
' Roval College of Science and Technology now the 
University of .Strathclyde. i 
LLD: Lord Kcartor, first chairman and chief 
executive of British National Oil mill! 1980. 


ProfcMur I.. K.Sthnurr liiislieen appointed turtle 
Mitel choir ui lulvnuniiiunitutinn vwiiin 1 . m 
I hclmer {Essex) fiivlillilc of lliuher I'duenlmn 


I lOTHI ■ • I 


|<ra.s when he look up jii academic nnst ill Ihi 
Institute, where he liiis been ueiively involved jii 
degree level teuehing- In I 1 '? 1 ! lie w'us appointed 
render in leleinniinimic.iliiui*. fueully of tech- 
nufcigy. 


Appointments 


Universities 

Bristol 

i 

Setnior lecturers tproiuuliuns): Dr D. E. Milligan 
tphiloMvpy V. M . 4 . O' Regan l French): 4 . Leighton 
(German); Dr 4. A. Ztcslcri theology); Dr M. G. 
Priestley (pshydis): Dr J. M. Huyncs (physical 
therm vtrv): Nrthriviinc Gihhs(veieHnnry): Dr J 
P. H. Webber (aircraft siunuiuresi. 

Leicester 

Temporary Irclurcr: Peter Wurdlcy (economics 
and social history). 

King’s College. London 

Fellows of the College: Professor A. G. Chluros. 
Pnftiwor M. F. Fisher. K Ganide. Emcrilu* 
Professor G. Graham. Professor C. Klnson. S. J. 
Roderick. The Most Revere nil anil Right Hon- 
ourable Dr KoK-ti Runcie. ArchhiOhip nf Can- 
terbury. 

Heriol-Watl 

Professor Emeritus; Professor James Brown Visit- 
ing professor; Dr Rudnlphu Doncsi (Universitv of 
Tucman, Argentine l and Dr A. 0. Mitchell 
(University or Brilisli Columbia. Canada). Lec- 
turer: W. J. McCarter (civil engineering). Re- 
search associates; S. S- Then (building); w. R. 
Scotland. N. Saxcna. I. M. Odeh (chemistry): N. 
D. Lunan and Mrs Jennifer A. Kirk ion (instllulc : 
nf Offshore Engineering). 

Newcastle upon Tyne 

Dean of medicine: Professor D. A. Show. 

General 

The following hove been elected fellows nf the 
Royal Scottish Academy or Music and Drama; Sir 
Anthony Lewis. Fulton Muckay, Hannah Gor- 
don. David E. Slone and Lnwrencc Glover, Sir 
Anthony Lewis has been principal of the Royal 
Acndemy of Music in London since 19*8. 


Bristol 

‘ • • Tbe fpHwing are to he awarded bnnorary fel- 

filT;* • lowshjps m June:- 

‘j J-.!f Mr Kfakolm Apso, chafmuri of tfie loracripl 

i'M * Group and chairman of the University of BristQl 

tV V . careers Advisory Board. Mr lams Bairan. exccu- 

iT'vJ- • 'live director of Inaras and visiting professor in 
a computer science at Westfield College. London 

C 1 Ualvc ratty. Mr Alan Bowncss director of the Tutc 

» Gallery. Mr PM Itp Franklin, a former president uf 

i . . the imriiuiton of Chartered Surveyors and chalr- 

■ man of Its ediKalioo policy commitice. Dr David 
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The anti-Irish Joke Is one or the many aspects of the Irish experience in 
Britain which will be analysed at an Irish in Britain History Workshop 
advertised in this poster. The workshop which is to be held at the 
Polytechnic of North London on April 25 and 26 is designed to explore the 
past, present and future of the largest immigrant group in Britain. 
(Tickets are available iVom 207 Sumatra Road, London NW6, £3.00 and 
£1.00 for non-earners). 


Grants 


Queen Mary College, London 

Aeronautical engineering Dr L. Bcrtuleln 03,107 
from the SRC for research into the turbulence 
characteristics of houndary layers in unsteady 
flows: Professor G. J. Hancock 05,766 from Ihe 
SRC for research into now characteristics of 
Inclined jcls in uniform stream. 

Applied mnlhenutllcs Dr M. A. H. MacCailum 
£18.746 from lit? SRC for research f mo the nature . 
of the cosmic Wi-bang;-' Dr M. Rowan-Roblnson 
£16.084 from the SRC far Ihcorclfnl models of 
infra-red sources; - Professor I W. Roxburgh and • 
Dr S. J. Schwartz £37.975 from the SRC for 
research into plasma turbulence tn the Intcr- 
ptaneUry mcdium; - Professor I. W, Roxburgh 
£11,554 from the SRC for solar hydrodynamics. 

Chemistry Dr M.B. Hurethousc £90 330 front the 


visiting fellowship. Drb. F. Mahmoud); Dr E. IL 
Mnraunni and Dr F. J. Evans £l7.n00 from the 
SRC for the use of APL (or the design of control 
anil manngemment systems using graph theory 
and fuzzy reasoning. 

Mechanical engineering Professor M. W. Hiring 
and Dr J. E. Shame £54.720 from the SRC for tho 


study of remote manipulation for coal mining 
incidents: Professor M. W. Thring, Professor M. 
S. Jnnola and Dr C. R. Webb C/3.545 from the. 


SRC for microprocessor control of hybrid diesel 
electric power plant, : 

Nad ear engineering Professor D. C. Leslie 
£24.444 from the United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority for research into the impfcmcn lotion of 
PWR safely codes on the ICL Distributed Array 
Pnxessor. 

Warwick 

BUoglcal sciences Dr R. j. Avery £16.4 19 from the 
Cancer Research Campaign, a supplement to on 
existing grant of £60.446 (or the proviral stage in 
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Forthcoming KvciKs 


Engineering ul the Institution nf CM Enriw? 
Grcut George Street. London SWI on AprU* 

***** 

■•Pollticul Development in a Chanilna W«h 
E ainomy: The cusc uf Latin AmcitM*- jjT 
sub cci of the mi Millenium rotdcrence JE 
held at the Liindun Sehnul of Economics faw 
April .1(1 to Muy I. The conference wiB wkciv 
I rulc on the re-cmcreencc or open ccwiomkils 
Latin Antcnca. liow Latin America couai^fj 
Inin a new intcrnutiunul division of labour tb 
ullmnccs between Ihe state and malunalimul 
comorutions. Further details from Mifrohn 
(SE. Huughlon Street, London WC2A. 


The Conference of -Tehchcn of EniioHnu 
Management is holding a two dn inform] 
meeting ul Bradford University on April 23-24 
The first duy wilt he on teaching and KKirdmi 
construction management and the wwd nark 
development of engineers for nuniKiKnl. De- 
tails from the convener, Profcuor STH. Wemce 
Bradford University. Bradford BD7. 

***** 

"The Relationship between MonciiryindFucJ 
Policy" by Sir Alee Cairncrots. the tenth w«J 
Keynes lecture and "The New Economic Anil, « 
of Law; Scholarship, Sophistry ar Self foihlpsa 
by Profassor Guido Calabresi, the dcumh 


Keynes lecture and "The New Economic Anil, « 
of Law; Scholarship, Sophistry or Self foihlpsa 
by Profassor Guido Calabresi, Ihe cTcxiuh 
Maccabcun lecture arc two in a scrfei of Btltnh 
Academy lectures to be hc|i on May 6 and ltd 
Burlington House, Piccadilly. Loncfon Wl. 


***** 


A short course in German lawandlanguauhu 
begin on April 28 at the Polytechnic of Ccttfd 
London ana run unltl July 2 covering i period d 
10 weeks on Tuesdays and Thuisaiys htfwes 
G-8p pm. The course Is designed to provide u 
Introduction to German civil and conuKrciilln 
wl thing the context of German legal iutiinui 
and at the same seek to Improve lulls hi niuii 
and spoken German. Enrolment for pne h*J «1 a 
acceptable. Fee: £45 (or two and £25 f« we 
Details and applications from Lynne Onw.Vwi 
Course Unit, PCL. 309 Regent Sired. Uwfo 
Wl. 



inlectlons with defective-interfering virus; Dr N- 
H. Mann £24,491 from the Nuffield Foundation 
for control of differentiation in rhodomlcroblum 
vannielli swarm cells. Dr M. J. Morser £22.319 
from the Cancer Research Campaign for the 
molecular biology of human gamm-inierferon 
(type II) formation. 


Centra for Industrial, economic and btutncsi 
research Professor J. R. Perrin £52.500 from tha 
special trustees of St ThotnB%" Hospital for ’St. 
Thomas activity budgeting project'. 

Chemistry and malecufor sciences Dr G. H. Dadd 
£16.000 from RAM for chemical modification 
studies on the olfactory code: - Dr D. M. Hirst - 
£15.400 from ihe SRC Tor molecular beam studies 
or ion molecule reactions: 

Cqmpulcr science Dr G. R. Martin £35455 from 
ihe SRC for television picture coding techniques 
for. very low band .with communication networks. 

Economics Professor N. H. Stern £38 JS6 from the 
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Students and staff at seven London »0e|n“tW 
receive a quicker and more efficient wm** I™" 
their libraries following a contract 
don University and dec Computer! Ltd i« 
new library system vrtll he Installed hMff" 
offer the university's libraries the djww j* 
shared database and shmed 
allowing them to retain complete fteww ™ 
regard to their lending policies and W) 10 "9 

OP TTfe ri length data ent ry is to bcdninWy 'J'J 
seven libraries Involved in phase 
progressively linked to the System. 
lo go live will be tho university Iwwry ,w 
contains o;ver 1.000.000 vohimei. 

***** 

A further education network h» resw* 1 )^ 
formed to enable those involved “ vJL, 
education and counselling in collets . 
education to get in l°“™ i'miivu«db 
exchange information and skills- ft ^ KJntoajS 
the National Institute for Careen E flgjS 
Counselling (NICEC) 
via a tcrmly newsletter FENN a1*d 
news and views, together with tt 

events. Membership of the ncw«» 
those Interested. The 
four newsletters is £1.50 on “.^)? 
addressed to John MlUer. NICEC. K jqjj 
H ouse, Lower Hatfield Road. Hetu 
ULD. 


The Alrey Neave. Memorial TruM^' ^J 
second research award on 1 

different counlnes. The JojjJ „^k*iddr. 
John Humphrey. prorcssOrof immuwj^r J 
University of London: Mr hpL 
London 1 barrisler. chairman n [ l Kr^il 
Committee of Juillce pnd Mr John rf 

Wills Professor Of physics at the U|dv«m.. 
BrUtol. ! . • 


' ' 17,18* Materials unitor st«« : 

. menl? ft*E23I ; 31 . j.i' ttfA**? 

. 18X6 'twain tub century p««iD ■ ** ; 

Amr.k- (A.W ; 

•1840 Ttic Carin'* phyalea) tMttc* . 

.pm* 3 ) ■■■,'• 

MV : .' n " ^ 

•.33,16 

i3„. iCS^dty •: ** T 


* repealed pr^ra»n»rt , 
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Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF MAIDUGURI 
Maiduguri, Nigeria 

Appllrallari are Irwl'ad tram lutUhtv quaMiort penoni lor lha lotli/Mina punltwn In 
Hu Wwkf and MatotonancA Oepaumem at (ha Umvartiv, 

Post: DIRECTOR OF WORKS 


CantMatfli muii pauoia a aood dearae In EngtoaBring regitnabie wuh the Council 
ol Rtgliierad Engtnaaii at Nlgi'la (CORENI Higher degree In relevant amn will be 
•n advantage. 

In addition them inouU nave had at teait to y»ara woikirg oipenence in oil<e> 
toahti IntUtuVont ot teeming, goMinment mliuetrin o< lepuuble comoinlm 
PralDtenea wll ba given to candidate! wiiti epecialieation In DvJ Engineonng lor 
Guiding Technglagvl who ha« woriad In huriludona of higher teaming at tonloi 
management leval. 

Salary Seal# 

0'ade level I6N1I.B68 ■ B20 N 12.720. Point ol entry dnpenda on quaUfltailon* 
and aiporltnca. N » 80p. ITha convenlon la ai/btaci to changing currency »aro».l 
Salary acolea and term* Hnd conditlona ot aarvfce are under review 

Candlilona ot 8arvtoa 

Appotnimnntt may be mode lor e Iliad Mini nomiolly tar iwe yam* cnnnncl 
tnewabie by mu lual egreemeni or on probation tor two vein Initially and theroalier 
•Handed o' CMifluned la retiring age. K MivffOt no conalrieiaU utatKlorv- P'lngo 
banalHe Include paieagm liom and to lor eppoimao and (emfly. approved ovsnoaa 
'leave, pan-himUiad accommudailon or houemg allowance and comroct aRowance 
ol 29*b at bade aalary tor canifldatet appointed on coniraci or pmia>on echema 
where applicable at may ba approved from lime lo tlma by the Univanity Other 
•ipotriare tupplemeniBUon echeme may be avaMble. Free medical,' denial service 
Tramp wt ahowanca. 

MeihodolAppOcallon 

QMiMd •aptrcitlana (tour coatwl thou'd (nctude appuoani'e curriculum v)ue at 
lolovrt. - name In lull, place and dale ol hhdi. homo adores*. preMni poaiaT 
addren and telephone number, nationality ai birth, pieaini nadontfry. marital 
ataiut, numbar and agee of children, aecondary and poit aocondarv oducatxin 
Imdudlng daim and inailiuhonal. academic and protHiional duahflcanoni 
including dtaifocilona with dam. etaiemeni of aiparience Including lull detail* ot 
former end present poat*. Ifaai ot publlcattona uf any) staring (ournatj In which 
Publlihed. other actMibn ouiride current emptoymem. nemea and eddiewa* of 
three ratereei who know you prafinlonaRy. propoaed date of ava JabiBty f or duty if 
appointed. Applicants should request their referees lo send confldeniia) reports la 
P A 8. (Racmttmsntl. Nigerian Untverehlea Office. IBO Tolionham Court Hoed. 
London W1P9L8, to whom eppSoattons shoo'd be sentbySOth Asw« t»t 

TnEBl 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW'ENQLAND 
Australia 

Professor of Classics 

. Applicntlons are Invited for the Choir of Classics, which beconw vacant 
«> 1st Janufliy 1081 wfth tha retirement of Pialasror J. H. Biahop. Tho 
• . JPPo'ntoo wSI serve as Hood of tho Dopartnwni of Classics and Ancient 
motory for g period of five years in lha first instance. 

Applicants, should have appropriate qualifications, leeching 
Mpwwice end research interests in the Raids nf Latin and/or Classical 
Greek: 

. Tha Department offers courses in Latin, Classical Greek, Anclanl 
naroiy and Modem Greek for bpth internal and external studanta. Gome 
‘ 2*!Wa In Classical. Uterature In Tranalatfon are offered for internal 
ktudama. . , 

The current professorial salary is 6A4O.P07 pet annum. The University 
** (»v travel expenses for the. appointee end family to Armidala. 

, UQethar yyith reasonebla removal expenses. Other benefits inriuda 
Wperenpuaft,,, (FSSU pattern or N.S.W. State 1 Sup9™ in u al, ® n 
"•rime) and assistance lr) obtaining Prunes for building or buying a 
™ns, The appointee will be eligible to apply for 3tudy Leave with 
Wgropriaig travel grants. 

j. 1 * Pqrficulerircan.be obtained from tha Staff Officer, The University 
«Naw England, Anpldafo, New Souih Wales, 2361, Australia, with 
"2®ni appication®. which should Include tha names and addresses ol 
1 “inta referees, close on iSUay /AS/. Position No. 438. 

informal anqulriaa may ba diractad to tha ChBirman of lha Academic 
. Professor J. S, Nation In tha Univanity. 

-. •• Appgpanta In, the United Kingdom and Europe ahould also 
™|watd an addhlonaf odpy by tha aama date, to tha Secretary 
Jj'J™*' AsaoelBtlon of Commanwaallh Unlveraltles IAPPta.1. 38 
Ttoiqgi) Square, London WC1H0PF. 

’ : THESI 


JJaMbwdge 

• TRlNtTVCOLLiGaE 

i In »tin first 
rum 1 Orto^ 

i Uslo will bo qn a 

'SajSfefflTSSSUS'S 


BRISTOL 

UNIVERSITY UF 




Aopflcetlonveri' VlY'STSifrVr? 

cpnifldatot ^th BtiOTiro. W^ttlr*- 

tlime tn ‘'either icvriireenth i fii- ■ 
tury EnaTtsh tuiirHv qr J|» -JM 
hlatory of the twentieth enntury . 
otlior than • Brlitih oomr»llr. nlii> 
tqry. 

initial talery wHhtn lire r*"w 
£6.070 to £10.160 on the Lerlur- 
er scale. 

Further perjt™^^^ 




[AUSTRALIA, 


Application* bib Invited lor lha 
following pasts, lot which •pettciiiani 
class on the ditag shown Silails* 
funleie oihorwliB iniedlais a« 
follow*:- Profattoi IAA0.M7. 
ResmalyPoildactwal FaXow 
SA19.132 IA24 872: Senior Ltcluitr 
SA2S.M8-IA294H: Uetuiar IA18.1U 
♦A2B.132: Senior Tutor IA16.4N- 
8A1I4H. Punhii detain and 
■ppUcaikin pracadura may ba obtained 
from The Aeiotlailon of 
Commanwaallh Untvarslda* lAppt* l 
38Qoidon8qu*ra. London WCtHOPF 
uni*** oth nw he itaied 

Tho University of Sydnay 
DIRECTOR. 
TELEVISION STUDIES 

Thy perron appol nied will « ri ■ wr the 
opnarion of the llnltcitiiy’i Tclevhiiui 
Srnlce The^u<«\>ful »ppU(Jnl"i mun 
ihpoiwIHIiIIcv will ht ihe rrcpitalion 
and pio.Ju« lion nf T. V. iHv Wn* 
milt f Intv. j« wtll a* odililnp «n and 
eipfoilng the uwr of leltthlan in 
Unumiq irtiHni Itiv her 
fc*pon*WWttn »ffl al.o indud e iht 
proiltlnn of trchnUaf ed«U< and *rm« 
tn Unlicriliy D<narimanii with ih«lr n» n 
nuiilo-viivml equipment. end tiiualUilon 
ond malninuncc of audio %i>ual 
•qu'imtmi in general iMCftmi tpi. 

The lucttMfui apptiiani tlwuld ld«alh 
h*»c«p«lcn,e»iihT V. itciKuihe 
pioduMi fovil. pnftTdbl) in a tra,hin» 
contttl. pic(crabt> elio, fi*'«fir«hnuld 
hai* *ome Loasledg! of th( tpcail n«d-. 
of linlvcitny tnchioi 

Salary Hcordine la quail flvDilum and 
ei pciicncr will brwlrhtn ihe (urge 
1AU.OCO-S10.000 pa. 

IJMa> 1WI. 


University of Mfllbourne 

LECTURER 
ICONT1NUINGJ — 

DEPARTMENTOF 

ENGLISH 

Aprils anu for tbl* po>iilon should bold a 
bijher dreicc In H(i|K-h. * hh tpemal 
quallfkal lorn in tb« la n«u*,e and 
liuiatuieof m(di«Ml Eniland Tfwr 
should Include dflnnnureied nhatail* 
Mitoimance nt OU Fndb'hViniuuearJ 
tniiULrr. AdJirioiulloKwtvandiLUIv 
in one or more of iht folloalnitateaviw 
deniable: Old None. Old FicihIi. 
Mediaeval Latin aadrer hlurerual 
liriuhlln (wiih ipedil earn lira InfHJ 
and Midale E«|liihi 

Tltr!u<caunili|q<ll<aai etllbr 
i ipccied to take updul In iv eaily 
reunite iod will hair oppvuuniita ro 
lha* in ttw Kuril ry of belli Pa« and 
Honour* couiui. indin pan hnpawln 
povIpTadualclcxfnni. 

An uproim/rend □tpc w 4 ,, r^ rnun 
IniiiMiuroi mrtirsi typl b* tffolhlr f« 

■ atvhu ncr with n»*f and retniriril 1 

tipmidv 

t» June IWK 


Tha Unlvaralty of 
Now South Wales 
PROFESSOR OF 1 
SOCIAL WORK 

School of (Social Work 
PirfernWf winhojlirniriaBjpfihiaiw 
m how mils in<t icntitf i n ihr 
drifk>raivni nl Trurilnedml Rcc-'ihin 


. .CARDII'P- 

'UNIVtRSlTVCOLLEOE 

nEfAItTMENT Of- tntfKAyiOfo 
pUritltiPs u; i5? u tS,,U* H 5 

wBtm 


Rates : 

Classified Display — £7.25 pscc 
Minimum size : 9cm X 1 col 
red £G5.25 

Classified Linage — £1.40 per 
line 

Minimum 3 lines — @ £4.20 
Box number — £2,00 

Copy deadlines : 

Classified Display : 

Friday in the week prior to 
publication 
Classified Linage : 

Monday 10.00 am in the week 
of publication 


ti'tiul w .‘iL p i jbtur T he oihui tri.iirt • 
iStvpLdht Pr.ilri-.T R I I iaich,v, 

rhe pr.'.fni llrud..if S h h,-ri. wfii-vf 
infcic.ii aic in iln- lid Ji c.f vo» I il rvl ■. v 

1-1 in in i il ini. in 

huhiM in ihruuiv.ni oiihi" l.‘n»rr<ii> 
I oun. il. p„,fr- u,i, mj> un.lricjiLo ■■ 
luiilifit Jinniiiil ut li, crier, nnvili.itiw 
•i>lt I he (.'kiiP.iI ir-iivc, till* i.oIit |„ 
lilt an* *ri*ir h in, ,ij n,.n 
Id June t-.itl 


Monash University, 
Melbourne 

DEANOFTHE 
FACULTY OF 
EDUCATION 

fhl.pmi wittticcmie VO, uni M Iht end nf 
iuM •iicnl'n.fc. iK V Vi. Mu -prave 
rrlircv ft„ni chr Hrjnthlpmx.unia a 
t'h in nf Fdu, j linn In (he rasfvl t<f 
SiKiutuy, nf t'Uu,aiii>n — Irriln tin 
Fuculi, lr iv cipciKslth.,1 ihe ni.tcufiil 

uppIn'Rni nlll h i.c fuit u n UviaMc 

c, pcilci nc in Ihf RvuJrinl; llel.l 
eJ i union and in L<nh citliv 
idmmniiaiiKii, He will he nr-wlt J lit 

d. -,nichimiclrip ihcdcvcl-'pmrni i<t ihr 
1 a,uV* and rhcfntirier jr»;t nfii. <*«>k 
The Dr in mil ahi> brariofc,',‘r m the 
Fj.uIi* and writ hrcn.i>uiircil m 
underlie rne Inchinp snj (<» p ir .uc 
tii> riKJi,hlnrr>(vli 7fied ii c.nl ihe 
|*«n m.|„dc a.flnn In an Id. !-.,<>* 
(ipa.il* in the Vi-.t Oi»rnlt.vr uu 
memtici ul ihe € iimmlircc offlivinv. the 
!prdlnimeni willhetniilitli tvir fine ,CJi. 
ulih pi.-tiuon f,-r (onunuilxA hcvi-rd 
iri«r rent'd .v. incrMiiiiciMimirjritet, 
for ri»n*r*t i»« leairwim.nihc r*.uln 

1 \d*.7;s per annum 
Supcianmiiiinn. nu.il and r» mmal 
alh'xan.c* 

t our- .1 rr.cr , t - ih« it, hi ro make nr 
app.'iniminr or>i*uppvinirit In* iiancn 
ai an* 
l»Me Wl 


Tha Australian 
National University 
RESEARCH FELLOW 
OR POSTDOCTORAL 
FELLOW 

DEPARTMENTOF 

MATHEMATICS 

Raaemfi aefioolofPhyttoal Seleficaa 

PKfi*cnht • 4( be |hm 10 * rri »'*m • 

. Ol t TP| m o r* Of ihe fnr.v* ra | UMi: 
nt<fcmv;ul^iccm«irv, Pinal 
O If term fill EqifJIuim. Mjchia..- 
Clrrmlry cr I irGfOurv. 

• At!Wi,'i»jnt«iiri«r»,gMMih(a1W'» 
nrPi’*ldc\(cralFetlp«Hil|hc rr.rmeio 
nriia’ii nd iipll.jifuni fr»mUv*re 
arifcipchiiintea«tcf ah*cn<cfi«n their 
o.ti in>iliuiioii*ftiK>ld he MbtHivd. 

It Mm IWt. 


TEMPORARY 
LECTURER/ 
TEMPORARY 5ENIOR 
TUTOR IN CLASSICS 

Department « I Clmlca ' 

Fqcuttv ot Arts 

Apr**itM« *hmiMha»cwlcJ-’ t> ».rrtl 
bw«n . Jcpce In i' taui. v eub at 

■ k.,mr«icTvKin R,wui* hiiii-v, . 

IlifilIf.C'iliiliiitMtilMit'v 

■cipirfrd i* ipke uh deb u i •< 

IVHilritaafitt li , Xv|uitiy»t 
ArrC’irirmt atVnlo* Tdinr wt'l Nr t,w 
i,nc vc.tr fiinq rlur d J'c lei the .f* >» 
lnnuiKC, A* 7 rirpuf *■ i IftlMfirr f ■* * 
i,ji.rnhrii*n|ri(iilji<. 

UMi. IWP , 


DURHAM 

• UNIVfcR'tiTVdl' 

JJPCK V| LMf IJATA Y £U UWMltlP 

T*in. fHKlPtv <*l ihnwnulinq 
i:hri«likn Kiuiwinlun M uro'*»d<P'» 

* inr n | ot in invnfi«*tliu| bx 
mittra ‘ 

l.rliutenlia 
vte»d4te-i 

amt . fniurwiaiien. - Aouiiimn 
•hpuM be' nceduatn* willi 


rutiP tnlrt rhr uw 
C.'hrlatlaq ptHirMiim 
ami , Iniurwiaiien. - ADtriiranie 
•hpuM be' Rceduatn* willi ■ xrto-w. 
Intue uf in»iilotn, r.diuafiunai nr 
pa*l«ral curiiimr vnlnlrt b* on 
ad*aqtaae> l*ik<w*hti» ul lur 

.narMAmkSmff 

aaallliraiiiuu and wturfrnd' 

Annllraf tun*. Bit fey ID- tHUIH 

iiriUrec ic fcceruc*. . 

Halt, tlurhft. irom »hq turthpr 
ooniniura roa* n* obiilueo. 


SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS 

Faculty cf Economics 

hP4'li jlinni In rnilKulir arc vauftii 

p.'i(.,iii ip\,iili<lii| ,n Itic p.rj, 

in 4 v i .'r. nniiml. < an. I in. »yu, > 

C.IMIKIIll. , 

H'» *<u*. c< -Ini applicant v, lit he 
ic>|inirill>viahrupilntv c."l. In IWci 
a* *o.<n j. p» vihlcih, i t.ilrc r. 

An>Min' 11X1111. t-i l ,, ik ,cui*niihcfli.i 

iniiai. c wiift thcpi* nijiiii* ..I 

>ripi*KlM|ir*niatirr m,i-i* rooacftj 

II Ml. 1M| 

I ur alt n, mi icjnni ,*hte ti *, rl npciii-: * 
jic r.i'n) *1*1 jiy.I in*r mlh tanning ■> 
Bi*en r,<r > n appii n 'w from kuiilJc 
A anNrra Suprigniiuillxp ricnrliuuic 
av .ilia He r-turrli.-intifl ij»h Ic 10 
cemribu'e. Thr llri.r r»tiv i(*ci*ttlhe 
* iy lw ro* lo make nn a rrvninitnt r* *«* 
nuke jn ^riWnnimcnl bv in* mllm* 41 on, 
tlnic 

La Trobe University 
Molbourra 
CHAIR IN LEGAL 
STUDIES 

Dapanrti an* at Legal BtutSka* 

The Ocptunimi fi'iin 1 pi/1 ot ihcS*h.-'l 
•ISiuISma-.miiiI inci'iriupcit,'n *lih 
rhe drpiinn.nl * u( P.'lnki. 
kj.'lirmxv H|,*o»(. Pvvifurioyv and 
orricr nlnwJ dn.irhne*. .ilfcr* ,r-ur*«i 
trading r.»J R A d«(if It »!'>• otter* 
rv,i£ruj,i4lc d, fftt* r>» M \ J n.1 Pnn jr J 
a f r '1,1 jdLUlr utptrnu in I r; jl Mud.t * 
t ht dc*reri cunirJ by iric IVruiimcrc 
ire amaqiijrifkaiirin for Ibc (iu b >k< «t 
h* 

T hs tier J«rreni dffrr *. * «iJ« urifc .«! 

*>.'Ui«|v'nu.l*ir:4rbc rmul *iniy i-f the 

iu>rr**ilon t , n*irn (j> ar J-Oviu* . 
drawing t'p.-cotl, .inihtimijihi* ah eh 
iric 'ihUI '*ien,«»and huir.ir.ii'iinlf*i 
In jJilil.piioiivir xi Bliblri" iwtril 


fcH.ua. trig I'.TJnmcni *.urrenriv utfs* » 
(L'urie. m fnirr NiMdryddintdaicac 
4 1 1 cr rniiulU*. crfmmal bcha.ionr. ard 


\t-i « limtntl h*vt wt wrtm; 

*21 lbs inreri, n.-.n her *ernTi* ard He 
•vnnnm.c *>*nn. 

iJtrbcti- and h-j’nar rgbi'CtiarJ vv* jl 
■rlfor. 

14) niNn: Ian irdadminhicarioft, 

T he iuc.c*. ! tl orptHant mu t run's • . 
an out iiar J. 114 uf -lily |or*rfor« |h* 
infira;ii,-r> btr-ccn Ua *r J rwleiy. ** 
dcniomirarrd b> lub.lanrut nitri « 1, j .id 
rcnifch rhrigr nihe t io»J ttneral level 
' v-i m 'jetetmowef ma,|llir4lti 
af***- 

(itiritiprdihiribe irpofotM will r*Lc 
up duli:* In June l<W| 

TO June 19*1 

CHIEF LIBRARIAN 

Fdilcivutgiberiiireinrn' 19 Orvmnpcr 
toll of hi* D H. BeccbiiJt. roumljnon 

OKI librertm. InTrohct-nikCftiij 

rn'rnva* ;e appji nr ■ tu ccf.’or wN> • ill 
iviam* oOki In W*t . 

7hcC6fif I ibraiiani*tfM<ri)(t 
eiicaii.e Mfucr nf *h«l iprarv.beiftp 
. tapcmib'cr.vikecpmrolDnJiurer' 

•In'c nitn.t nf-*H I'pe, 11 ef 11* np* ,jg i**r . 
Tbs lihnn i hoditt the n»al Lie.irniiy 
coriccruw *r Jihnear* no 
titrat <*.. 

thef Men irimionirarKinhirrf , 
r-.f/U !•■•*> ihe! ibrv* Ciwmiiw of 
1 council and nt the AijJenic Bou'il. 

which nrirpirilTO a.-udinn: jvlx> ■ 

•r rfc'n* Nsf* i-f irr tln'.ici.iii 
The 1 it ran. Hiirij.iilf rf 1!»J 
■(Uu'iak.i' fait unei >n*luJi^| o*fr2> 
u ho arc rTbffvi.-vulIv quahf«(L (Cci Jipv 
scolkviirni't chw aM.fuOiim* and 
rcv(i*e*aNmi |iJbri.irfcU'i!\!i it** 
irquirul ip tjier f.-r tK-ncTO- *»f aciitrrni 
uudmiNxf. of appro*, rat rli 
an * cadcnlc *i*/f nf f/UI 

Appwar r. ;rrc>pcciro w hi. g 
hpP»£TwiaiPm.»kt{rib : , trA p*»1ri «mil 
iliUklMilflii. aru riwiitiKi 11 1 vrir-vr 
kn cl u*a l»r#f rcUihn liNe* r ; : 

th. - p'iirli(ilrrtiriiliqgi*iilr' , c> 11 
I>i--lCv<.*rid«ilai*- fpcln. inMniiv 
<c,|uir*dlil lutdilKi *fa*ll.rri|iiTlcIvl ' 

. TlmcnaliNiuihu*1(«r'.andi,a,u'.i*'*1 
fliiarcrall* t'« ihct nUcf.'i* 

HMv.WM . 


, OTAGO 
, I SIVEHNllVtlt _ 
llunc^lu. NekirZ tala nit 

• M ATlIrtSA^ftALrifvr hlif'. 

Ihr Lltihritdv Cwini II inittr* 
1 euulhathin* f.u' the tMtniui* i» 
fviiirvwr uf MeiH«neiNhl htglU- 
■n>*. -. , 

,*r«f r- wur ini Mlgrlw k* lit* i» arh 
gnciHiUrir reiinwcd. *1 uifirnt 
' mciwltle twr a gulan wilhln i*in 
rcn*e«r.VZ|H,SM par annum lit 
, 84* .304 wr anigutn, 

■ nrihi-r |iareUutafft ftre *ual|. 

' fn>in Ihe bnrPeiarv.LrtrtPrel. 
AtMKMllun wt CvtnrivanvvrBCLti 
liniacraiiten lAupru 1. SB (Uirdnli 
Square , Loildtm WC I H OPt. m 
fgnAr llm Hcurttrer ot the I'ui> 
vergllv. AfrnlirftTUHi* rlirv' on IS 
| kin (i flfll . llfEhl 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 
Am trail 

RESEARCH FELLOW 


(Extendible Tenure) 
Australian Corporals History 


Department of Economic 
History 

rirr.iiar.va i>rr ir.ibrd *«<n r^ttuiLtr* 
end iii-.ibi iC'tiniiai* wlh d-jm 

S i.MluJV q.i3*lxjl ;nj for me I'CVI-en of 
C|riic<ifo'«W(i'aiT*l m Ihy Auii'u'-iu 

Cwtoraro 1i.ar.vv Pri^isirme when r» iu 
crni'rwure In 1497 |m c*eg , aA<. , rii M ,g 
b* leri bv D>- F L Btewniog* -o 
an'Kieti-li* w.ib hulninr C B 
Swridfrin irronurjl «<p|.--i| for mg 
tKojrgmiM n au>ira-l ii"» 1 11 ClecemNn 

(he prog, am (**0 will et-rSy ’Pa 
coior.jeui:* 0* itic AuV'cAan rwpnta 1 * 
erenomy liom ir>» tiro Aiiiaieunw 
cvnrgo,. AoDi'raniemev ivininvuio to i-e 
m»'ri r>0jBcr Ol* V.IXIU>*> ■ P^nry. m fhy 

c VO-4IB necr-t. nr ■iBrinrc a <e*ar;d 
“nuligfi iw of iriMcirV asue-ie ri 
mg -0ger.il iliti Cura err! deqiafon 
tral-rvj fi-wicn techoCo-, ' 4l rhu*g# 
^•cagaitiat-eg otwiiirpierwijrihp 

f ni DicqraoimB w l ta ttM 'o d-iw c* 
MeBsourn* Ur^euirr Arcf-r.ne wfiirn 
bihh • net, end ri-vme c^nrc-t d 
la*r«*ip..»di 

An i<i|A'inli-«h-t w-il l-ri r-u-k ruirin 
•r*i avjry ra- g« o» *A 16. W I IB MO i* 

WV-il*, 

FurtharinfermaiMe. Jnclwtir*a dtuAe 
ot Bftpffoanun proceriwra. t* ayaifobie 
hen* it*e SiaM Otaci 
Mattrouree. Pgrfcvllte. 

Aut (ratSe o* from rhe AMOdatfon of 
Commonwealth kfnfowafoao lApoul 
M Cwdon Bquare. lomfun WC1HWF 
4p(Vr.*4*.’n j < 


ABERDEEN 

UNIVERSITY OF 

LECTURER fN C UXSBICS 

. ApiiUratielu arp • United lor a 
,n ,lh, r Orpanmenf of 
CLA.S8ICB Cram I October 1911. 
Candidal ce rib uu Id fee prepernd to 
leafti ■ kartell ot cauraee la rhe 
Depertmrnl and shoulrt hair ■ De- 
Old Inreretka in *ha Held uf 
Amlem Ultlpry. 

Salar* on irate £6 OTO Id 
£19.860 pgr mRum, »l*r* 


£19.860 par in 
appropriate plarlnq 
rurifier naniciila 


Eurifeer pan I cut am from The 
Secmary. The Unkverolty, Aber- 
deen. v, [tn whom apDlUaitona (9 
iDUMd by I May 


AUCKLAND 
THBUNIVER6I TV OF 
New Zealand 

liLTIIHESlIIF 


CLOSING UATE: 29 hfAV 19B1 

. Applet ant* « bo Kid be qua] Hied 
In gnMntirlnre. with Piner(enin 
Inprricllreftndteaditneacw wlilie 
feinrd of aivimlkant araslemtc 
acruaternenl In gniilhnlUrr. pr>. 
Ier«bli"nltli * Mil graduate null-, 
(■leal inn In ghnite.lurg ar other 
releveni dlwlnllne er.U with n. 
pari men 10 InltfafUTu. denelbD 
in -ill or oumaonknenl . 
■nrhllHturcl. - rent nine 'priw 
reinina*. 

. TheCrvuiHil*wiHtiepj|rtinila»lF 
IniercaiPdan raiiciidaiiiri with qn. 
flat ciimpeiPiue In d-m-in niuf 
deaiiin mgilind or oome oihrr 
•tpcit of arrbllccTural rtn-.ninf 
and philmpin, 

PHYOUll.Oa.Y — I.ECTLSN! SHIP 
INUN-Mf UK’At-l 

( LUHtNf. ll AT F 1 6.IUNI. 1981 

A phi r»r»t« (tiiiuM hq»« n p.m- 
qradnaia CMiaiKIrnlltm in I'hkaint- 
«!»* Ukl'hlff pmirn re *tar> h 
ablHiy. rnkfitnp eappririue i« 
net Mdftrv.- plelcr abW Hi 1'ilh 
n ir d leal nn.| rr|t|up (.ruranq. 

i en<PiAi,iug nalartf* **|i| tie 
ilrirtmliinl tn at (rinlimr ' wlin 
auallKi nuona end raueiianfe. 


J uariKi auoiia end r*u*iiarri v. 

««riit vatfu-j Male* #ri« t Ktne- 
«r* NMIK aarr - roir.406 pnr 
annum: hrrlnr .. k*»Hirrtg, 

^ SJh gl5 i-pp *honM 

. 1. *»ndlt»ivi4 at Apiri*lii«ineiil 6Uil 
lelhnd til ApptireMun are avail. 
-Mr fro*** llm M*l*lgnl Ktqialrar 
lAiaiWlrttr AguiiKlimrnlK C : nl- 
vrailfi df Audi land, end f rum inn 
A*«o,1a(iun of Cuniranowmith 
t'nhfriinir* 1 AppCB. I. 36 Unnf.,n 
61(11 are. Lmplun kVCtll OPF, 

Applnanan* In j 6*vrJgn<e 
with 'Method Of ApplUeucm' 
mould fee inrwurdhd a* «.win an 
ptwiltta feu* out l<w Mi in glia 
ilanudeKiMiiril. THII) 
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Universities continued 


PEPPERDINE UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF LAW 

PART-TIME 

LECTURERS 

(London) 


Tha American Institute for Foreign Study, on bohelf of Iha Graduate 
School or Law of Pfipperdine University, Malibu, California, Is aaaklng 
to appoint pari-iima lecturers In law to leach courses lor approximately 
20 BtudenU who will be In London from 31 August to 17 December 1981 . 

Lecturers are required In tha following subjects: 

(11 Tha English Common Law 

121 Contemporary European Trading and Financial Legislation. 

(31 International Maritime Lew 

Each course will be given lor 3 hwi rs weekly during th a period Indies ted . 
A foe or C860 will bopayshlo for each cou rse. 

Letters of application together with CV and detailed course proposal 
should bo sent by 8 May to: 

Jamna C. Gillie 
. Director of Programmes 
American Institute (or Foreign Study 
37 Quoetis flats, LONDON 8W7Tal:01-6S1 2733 

Further data# i avafablo on request. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAIDUGURI 
Maiduguri, Nigeria 


AppTetihms sm inriteU ftom luitihlyquiMiMl jwmti tgi the (ritaMlng position In 
tha Acadnnie Fkiniifno Urlt of thi Umviraliy: 

DIRECTOR OF ACADEMIC PLANNING 

CandkUiot mun hob) a (toad uiWumitty degree. Higtnr degriralil sspeclilly in Ilia 
rsiavani areas will ba in aduaniaga. DuiddaraMa axpaihnca h unhwteiy 
itfirrmsiiaHon addin financial iiionnlng am Maendaf . 

Siiceattlul cindkfaim writ ba attracted to d’rocily advise and aitlai the Vke- 
Ctisncaloi In (onnutetlro the (Sara lo> new tounm and In riavtfoptOB the periodic 
academic Maoist Plan of (ho Unlvarriiy. Ha will ba t squirod to undanofca the costing 
at act da in Fc programme,. prepare racunent and capital oaHnuiaa in CoSahoralfon 
with Iha Hun tv and at conformity with the Ufttantfty't academic program cm. Ha 
WtJ aha Bdvfaa tha Vice- Chen c attar on iha economics at teaching and on anv other 
npactaol Acadarelcf’lannbigaanisv'ba laquhed. 

Salary Beats 

Hi Id MI.BHOOicDg — MI7.720 00. Point of entry depanda on auatiflciilon* 
ind experience. Ml - a3p. IThe conversion k xubject to changing cunsncy 
»»te* I Salary acala* andiarma and condition, ot tervlce we under review. 

Condition a of Satiric* 

appointment* may ba made for a Hied Him nomwHy for two yeans. Contract 
ranewaua bymuiiiaf egreamoni or on probation lot mo yean Initially and thamsf tar 
\o retiring ana, « *erdM» in* considered wtiifactofy. fringe 
'«**“ Baa fwm i™ w te f ■Ww'ntan amt tomly, approved evsreess 
Imvo. pa n ■ f u nrrt h ad sccorti nxidt Son or housing stows nca and contract allowinco 
' 26 - - T.*” * wl,| Y for condUataa apcMbpod on contract or pension scheme 

where BppDcabia as n«y ba approved from tfma to time by Iha Unkataby. Other 
Hpatrate wiprtfwnenutfen achmnes maybe evalatto Free medcat/dgmat aarvtce. 
Tianiport allowance. • • 

. Method pf AppHcailan 

OataHad appHcaitam (four copteal should Include appScantie curriculum vitae as 
toaovA-. 1 — ranwjn Wit. ptae* and date ol bintv, home address, praaant poem ■ 
addtaa bnd HlephOne number, .nationally at Wrth, prasant m Ho nifty, marital 
uatuy number and ems of ctedron, secondary and pom -secondary education 
IlncKidmg dew* and Iniljtutlonal, academic and prolsetlanal quSMiostfon* 
BKhrmng dUtinetlora vvipi dates, statement ol experience Inducing Ml daubs o I 
jPflgl-T* P”**" 1 fP”- fc 1 L®* pwbSea dons III any) ■ taring Journals In wWch 
. BittiWwd, otharacTMOaa outside current arMpyinani, names and addresses ol 
thr aarefai SM ate know pw protaagHn— y. proposed da to of evelabMiyTor duty tf 
mspdmad. rinP^^Hw^mquear riiari niwMa to tend ronWantUI mponi at. 
fAH, IR^hrrwntl. Mgerfan ilntyaratlte. OW», 1M Tottenham Cram Hoad, 
London W1PPU.ro whom appHcaitae should be sent by 30th April 1801. 


THE PAPAU NEW GUINEA 
UNIVERSITY OFTEQHNOLOGY 

PROFESSOR AND HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT OF SURVEYING 

AppUca Uona are Invited from suitably qualified parsons for the 
above- mentioned position, 

* Applicants must have high academic qualifications and 
should have righfffcent experience in Ihe following areas; 
FndupUY, , tertiary -ibatitytlons and 'research. Applicants may be 
irom any «rea of autvoylhfl, cartography, or related land • 
BtuateJ. A mm commitment to (ha betterment nf ffm/alnnlrin' 


Btumes, A Bun commitment to the betterment of developing 

Mimirfeahespentlei.' . . ' 

The successful applicant wtH ba the hedd of a department 
comprising sixteen teaching staff arid eight .support staff. 
Courses are conducted in surveying, cartography arid 
valuation at undergraduate and postgraduate fcvel, 

Tha appointee Wfli be eipectod.Ur taka an nertve part In 
leaching, provide lswderahlp;ln igaaorch, &'nd ba Involved In 
urtvarsily admlnfabatipn arid professional actKrliiaa. • ■ 

' ..The appointee will be ox peeled to take up duty as awn as 
ptatUlcaM® after lal January 1082. 

- Salary: . K20.995 per annum - el, (PNG Ki,00«BA1,30; 
*US1.pi;*N2L66: Sr 8 .C0.68riaat7.4,81. - - * 

’ InMef Conjrafi^ period three yearn . Beneilte Ihclude a gratuity 
aqyBl to taxed at 2% rale, appointment ropeuretloii, end- : 

leave fares : (alalf mOmber and fontfy), settling -In tihd oiil- 
; a Bowan ca, alx vywko paid leave pgr. year, odu cation fares end: 
euw (once . toward* school few. frea , li'ouslrifl. Salary I 
.continue iton and madJcal benefit sohdmsa ayaltabla, . 

• petellod appllcetlone together with the names and : 
edd»u«e of three teferosa should be received by the 
Registrar. Pnpua New Guinea UnfveraEiy of TeohnOtoflY/' 
PO fiox iTM, Lao. PNG| by 30 May .1081 , A OooV of . I 
applIr jifon ahouW el«o be sent to the Sbcfotary OerteraL 
Association of CofnmonwaaJth Dnlvarsfilee (Appts.I, 38 
Gordon Square, London WC1H OPF,. from whom : 
condlUons of appolntrpant canba obtained* .fHiai : 


. ojt *' »’ > - *•» * 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA 
Department of Medicine 


Applications are Invited lor the fallowing posts In the University of 
Malaya. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 

FACULTY OF MEDICINE - In the following fields: 

(a) Rheumatology; lb) Gastroenterology. 

Qua Ilf lent Iona end Experience: Candidates should have high academic 
qualifications end adequate experience In teaching and research. All 
clinical staff of the Faculty ere required to undertake patient-cars and 
service functions in Oib University Hospital which la managed by a Board 
of Managomant. 


LIVERPOOL 

UNIVERSITY OF 

Sub-deportment or Physical 
Education 

Application* are Invited for two 
pasta or Temporary Lecturer rone 
year) In the Sub-Deportment of 
Physical Education, tenable frum 
iStOctobor. 1901. Applicants 
should be able to make significant 
contribution to the one year 
P.G.C.E. (main Physical 
Education) course end to tha 
Recreation Proorantme. 

Salary within the range £6.070 
— £7,700 per annum. 

Application!, together with the 
namei of three referees should, be 
received not later than 7th May, 
1981. by The Registrar, Tha 
Unlveralty, P.O. Bos 147, 
Liverpool Lo9 3DX, from wham 


further particular may be 
obtained. Quote Ref. 
RV/747/THES. 


Staff with appropriate postgraduate qualifications and working In a 
clinical department with Mtient-oare responsibilities will bB considered 
for the payment of e clinical allowance by the Unlveralty Hospital. This 


payment la subject to approval by the University Hospital Board of 
Management which when deciding will take into conakler a tian 
qualification and experience in the relevant specialization. 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING - In iho fields or Civil Engin- 
eering ISunwylng. 

Qualifications and Experience: Candidates for the appointment should 
possess the following: 111 Ph.D. In the required fiold with three years 
experience as o Lecturer; or (fl) A Master's degree In tha required field 
with live years experience as a Lecturer. 

LECTURER 

FACULTY OF BCIENCE8 

Department of Mathematics: In the field of Pure Maihematha, 
Applied Mathematics and Statistics. 

Department of Phyalos: In tha (allowing ffelda: la) Laser Phyalca/ 
Etoctronlc (Theoretical or Experimental); lb) Solid State Physics 
(Theoretical or Experimental); Ic) Nuclear Physics (Theoretical or 
Experimental). 

Department of Chemlatrvi In the fiefda of Inorganic Synthesis, 
Analytical, Organic Reaction Mechanism and Natural Products 
Chemistry. 

Department of Analogy: In the following Raids: (a) Structural 
Geology; (b) Palaeontology. 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 

Department of Maohanlosl Engineering: For posts fn Mechanical 
Engineering prafsrenco wW be given to candidates who possess 
Specialization In Applied Mechanics and Control Engineering. 
Department of CIvH Engineering: For postB In CMI Engineering 
preference wfll be given to candidates who possess specialization in CM) 
Engineering/ Survey - 

Faculty of Economics end Administration: In the field of Accounting. 
Qualifications and Experience: Candidates for the appointment should 
possess at laasi a Masters degree In the required field or Ph.D. In the 
requited Held. Candidates with protmnlonal qualification)) ere also 

Salary scales^! Approx. Stg. equhm.l; Associate Professor: C700B x 288 
- 7296/flevlew Polni/f7868 x 288 - 7944. Lecturer C3408x 144 - 3896/ 
3840 x 144 — 4128(4418 x 240 - &BIB/ Revtow Polm/C6360 x 288 - 064B. 

Further partfoulart and appllosffon forma are obtainable from tha 
Association of Commonwealth Universities (Appts.1, 38 Gordon 
Square, London WCtH OPF. The cloning data for the receipt ol 
applications la 11 May 1081. 


LONDON 

UNIVERSITY OF 

CHAIR OF ENVIRONMENTAL 
BIOLOGY TENABLE AT 
CHELSEA COLLEQE 

The Senate invite appllcetlone 
from appropriately auallfied 
' loloalets for this newly eatab- 
ahaa cnelr of Environmental 
Biology tenable In the Department 
or Biological Sclencee at Chelasa 
— — Vora 1. October lflHt. 

In addition to providing e 
itrona research lead within tha 
Department, the Profeeeor will ba 
expected to tierva as Director of 
tha college's environmental 
Monitoring and Assessment Re- 
search Centre, implementing and 
extending Its present research 
programmes. 

The Centre Is currently funded 
by the United Notions' Environ- 

B ent Programme, the World 
ealth Oraanlaatlon. the Rock- 
efaller Foundation end other 
sources. 

Applications (10 capias) should 
be submitted to tha Academic 
Registrar (THEE), University or 
London. Moist street. London 
WC1 7Hu, from whom further 
purUcuisrS should first be 
obtained. Closing date IB May 


UMIBT 

CONTROL BYBTEM8 CENTRE 

LECTURER IN CONTROL 
ENGINEERING 

RBFiCaOBfi Candidates for 
thla a oat . lhauld have a wide 
knowladgs and experience In the 
analysis end design of control 


Sf'inultlvartabla control. An In 
tersat In tha development or In- 
teractive computer-sided design 
facilities ror control sya terns wold 
be valusbre. Tha Centre Is an 
interdisciplinary department with 
strong links with other depart- 
ment* or the InaHtute. 

Candidates should posses n 
goad first class degree In en- 
gineering, mathematics, or phy- 
alca, end preferably have a higher 
degree Ln tha control area. 


pn the acela 
per annum. 


Salary will be 
£0070 - £19,800 


Requests for application forma 
end further particulars, quoting 


Fellows 


BIRMINGHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF 

The .University n recrulkin 
research areff in .tits -Herd c 
Lsxlcogniphy and. subject to 
funds being made available, hopea 
to ymolat lo two lull Ume posts . 
of RESEARCH FELLOW In Lex- 
icography from I June IBBt. oral 
soon aapoxiible uieroafter, and to 
~ art time poata or RE9EARC" 

Appllcetlara are Invited from 
cgitdldstsa who havsexperlaoce In 
some or ell of the rolfawlng: 
Lejjlcotnajphy. TEFL, Project 

..^■rViewlM £6070 - £10,375 

Asaoclste). 

' *?*?* of no Suits bla 

candidates being found for .the 
porta, . ol Rsaearch Fellow 
^PPolntm^nU m*y ba made on a 


BHUNEL . 

UNIVERSITY OF 

DEPARTMENT OF w 
MATHEMATICS — RESEARCH 
. FELLOWSHIP 

Applications are Invited ror a 
post doctoral RESEARCH FEL- 
LOWSHIP Supported by the SRC 
to Investigate ‘Tima-de pendent 
rinlta deformations, blrurcatlpn 
and stability of afastla Solldr 
under the dfrertton o( Prarasaqr 
R.W. Ooden. The appoJntmsnt la 
from lax 9ept 


cm 1st September 1901, Or as 1 I 

^TTWW? ,,Mr - ,op * RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS 


Candidates should have ■ 
Ph.D., or be about to complete i 
Ph.D., In elasticity theory, non- 
linear contlnuu 
theory of nan ... 
equations or ■ related area 
feuar Ogdon will be pleased to 

GrlSg? iHl'Sff 1 ** ani>ll,rla> on Ux- 

Msxlritum 

bS £0880 PIUS (gfoi kunauii iuid* 
wanes ana Gas bans fits. Appllcs- 
Uon Form* end rurthar oarticulara 
Uta Personnel 
ty, Ux- 


Uon forma on 
jra obtainable 


rurthen 1 part 
obtained. 




. i T MTOtS(5 p . ■ 

fssSSKS 

w«»m by (ho retli-em* ™ 

tojjari Tf /ackson on 

&Vt p sfasW„MT 
a'La.tt^aHasr 1 '«■ 


LANCASTER 

' UNIVERSITY OP 
Temporary Teaching Rosts ^ 


-,lahriraf£jr 

..Tha Hull hits '■ 
ludas couraes dm 


I dinar mn ihtnta i 
terpwl BDpIlratlpns.. 




.wilt PKtenti for. 4 1 
■ i lo a max-- . 
.buv :nob 1 

teMIve bpMfi'i 


Appllcsilana era WvHad for two Hsieerch 
8hidantslilps In Iha Department of 
Opesnagrsphy. one lundad by tha 
N.E.R.C. and the ether by ihs S.R.C., . 
from auidant* ax panting to gain a good 
Honours degree (Upper Ssoondl in an 
apprapdsui science aubiact. The swwd 
wll be Rubjsct to Ihe normal N.fLfl.c: or 
B.R.C. condWana, and the ' aucceuful 
appllcania will be expected to rsglflsr lot 
a Ph.D. degree. Tha petti bis research 

lophsareV 

N.ERCj 8adfmantailaP and d lags oath 
'In ihs N.W. Aegean Baa (Dr. 

: CoBnsl. or How. erotlort and deposition 
ol moUa oohaslw} sadlmanta' In estuaries 
anvtrwimsms IDr. A. L Jsmesl. 

. 8.R.C.: Eroarimantal iiudtH (Dr. P. A. 
TVfsxl. or ExparlniamallnveMlga lions Into 
the rate ol.fiNvy metal rsweae from. 
Bquatiq asdlmema (Mi, 8- J. WakeWdl. 
or A study of tha (low. gnd acidVig 
- behaviour ol mixed coNuldal dlsperaknts 
. (Dr. A. C, Jantsal. 

Appllefniona or anquMss should be 
, nude to (he , eppiopilate senior 
■uporyfior named above, Department 
of Oceanography, Unlyerilty poRsgs 
of 8wsniea, BlnglotM Path. Swanaaa 
SA3 8pp. fay Tuesday. 7 July 1H1. 

r WE8a 


LONDON 
UNIVERSITY OF : 

. ™ E m D E»^ Enp ' 

... - . are Invited (ram 
tea preferably of hot mow 
an th|^e or four years sts 

(ngriom of' QrsBtVBrlfsln' sni 
..w.-.sm fraisnd for tfio Hfr.JMj 
ward Burn Bludsnuhlpa for. full 
.lime research in Mot 5 — * — 
. _ . Islly. Frencn, .per- 

^W!.t?niW S? 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY OP 
I ns tuts or Ciimlnoiaiy 

Z A ?P>i« MWW .tre. Invfiu 




DURHAM 

UNIVERSITY of 



three years 


” w nmuayi 

Plus xuperinmi*- 


Appllcatloni (thre* captui 

ES&SBJ^ a B3jP* “Sff 

Durham nrtl Jle Son) 5bSl 
further panicubTri aiiy fi 
obtained. THt Sl 

LBICE8TKR 

UNTVBRfllTYOP 

DEP ART M ENT OF SOClOLOOy 

“"SWeMT® 


ansa fOC,OLo ° M v aar— 1 


dantahip ossocistad vrltK tm 
raaaarch Into thi labour mnn 
for youth. 

The auccoiarul ippllnii wu 
work^ur|dor tha auparvWon o (lb 

J ha person ippalntad on 
artsko raaaarch of ilhcortik. 
el or empirical nature In Ah 
general area. 

Further particular* n»y la 
obtained from Mr D N AitiM. 
Department of fiortotejn. IM. 


Department or Boctofain. U>b 


LIVBBpOpli 

UNIVERSITY OF 
DEPARTMENT OP a EMETICS 
RESEARCH BTUDEIftailtr 

.j^aarag] 

by Nerc for work m baiqtui 


voatlgata the ace 
trlbu 
he* 
oh 



Registrar. Tjta 


BT ANDREWS 
UNIVERSITY OF 
Dopartmant aTPxyrbOltW 

M.R.C. Rai* web 8hiil*a| , W > 

'miu 

tha Dopartmant, 



The ■ucea*Nul M Wjf lc ^i t-( * 
join one ot «wjL^iwl 

cognition. 

Tha ^^“py.rS^bfVeKwS 

equipped for NltypMD{ 01iri ^ 

Including 



Collcues o 


BDrNauRQR .. . 

bothlanfleglwiflCo""** 

NAPIKRA9k¥SvD F ‘ 


t TBCH NOIAA* * 

■ LECTUR|« t A'f | | U ? . 

Salary «* ( fj' a, £ *i f|«» v 

. ...j «aus*f .f 


cable, (remind three rdreaa. prs- , ' LAI 4YT. ; . , 

rarsolyin IhoUniladkinBiMm.^. ClbMng date. far MtUta* •«> — ■ 


the St 
value of 1 
tel* yabr ; 




ta aro of the 
h plus fees for 
: Instance with 
extension iqto 
year. 




■ i Further details mey be obtained 
from the Sarratarv to the 8cho- 



6s i'rtussi 

r ' • 
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polytechnics 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 

department of mathematics, 

STATISTICS & OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 
LECTURER II - IN MATHEMATICS 


Anoiicxiiang are inviiad from suitably qualified candidates in resell on a wUe lenge 
nldagiw end diploma couriei Anlnnrest in moltiemaileal lhartv nl control and II* 
appiieanorn miy l» an advaniog* 

Salary wdt ba at an appropriate point within iha acila: £8.012-19.702. 

Aodicatian forms and furthw datalla horn tha PareonnSl Olflcer. Shelntld 
nty Polytechnic IDspi. THL Halfordi Hauaa. Fltzalan Sduaro. Sheffield 81 
IBB o* by phoning <07421 20911 ext. 387. Comphnod form* Should ba tolutnad 

the,,- 


Gjp Leicester Polytechnic ^ 

POLYTECHNIC 
SECRETARY AND CLERK 
TO THE GOVERNORS 

Applications are riwlled from graduates with Appropriate 
professional qualifications and axporlancB (or this 
most senior administrative post which will be vacant 
from 1 August 1981. 

Salary: £ia,87S-£14,6B6 (P03(B)) 

Particulars and application forint Item; 

Stalling Officer, Leicester Polytechnic, P.O. Box 143, 
Lalcaitar. 

SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC 

FACULTY OF HUMANITIES 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY & .HISTORY 

'PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN HISTORY 

Salary aosls: £11,298- £12, 691 Bar - £14,238 par annum. 
Applications are Invitsd for the pOBt of Principal Lecturer in 
History to (sad tha History Section of (he Department. 
Candidates should have high academic qualifications Including 
•uccass In research end publication, wide experience ol 
teaching et degree level, and a broad Interest In History 
generally, A specialism which falls within tha modern period 
would be advantageous. 

An application form and further particulars may ba 
obtained from tha Personnel Officer, Sunderland 
Polytechnic. Lang ham Tower, Ryhopa Road, Sunderland, 
8R27EE- Cloelng data 30th April, 1981 . tmebs 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION STUDIES 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN EDUCATION STUDIES 

w 

Asoleitani ere Imbed from parsons with sound educeitanti reeeereh expsrisnta 
Mqmlfieaiiona end interests In iha eadal npsouar education. • 

Tire oKCOsitiri candUara wll reach un Inllfel end In-ewvk* tesdrer sducerlan 
s. sxsrdH Course loaders hb end Nghsi Hearts work In Ihs Depsrtmcm- 


*. axercies couiM laadareWpind Nghsl riegrM wort In IN Depsrtml 
sp(^immivdndaislraml8«pwnber 1081. 

HY Sells: Clt, 290-02,691 Iber}'- £14^38. ^ „ 

^yp*»Son forms end furihsr detslle era eve Bible fro mjbe Pi 
OWmt. Shsffleld Oty PoMachnloKMpt Tl MiKardi Hauls. Rtulen 
ShtNIsM 81 2BB nr by ta I sph airing 20971 sxt 387. Completed form* *1 
retutTWdbyBlhlAavYteV 


briqhton POLYTECHNIC 
.. DEPARTMENT OF 
. BUSINESS STUDIES ' 

reader 

£1i09O-£13 f 24B 

lp»Y award pending) 

Si ffy M candidate will 
focal point (or research in 
n? P^M^ont With emphasis 
«fated.to 
ProWsnis or areas of 
to business. Prelwonca 
lULc* .flhwn to candidates' 
- • Ual^, ,n Iho Held of 
Bsx&d* 8 Menagamaht: 
SSJS” 9 ' supply and other 

'SSSJliS 1 ^ 8 10 the 

.g^Vdnwa of organisations. 

experience of 

ShSfi f u , d8nl * MWAtlal 

C , lwir P®** f«cord of 

■‘vidM&kS or 

•natlfudone, Industrial . 

S5ilS nce nJ ,r Bntenelve 
dgi^^' Whh Industry la 

: Sti£fXvL d8l ? l,, Bnd APPlI- 

•i frirmi ptaaso contact 

mj,™ 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Canterbury College of Art 

HEAD OF SCHOOL OF 
FINE ART - Grade IV 

RE-ADVERTISEMENT 

Applications ere invited for tho ohovo pom which bocomos 
vacant at Easter 1981 on ilia retirement of the prasant Head . 
Candidates should he practising artists, possos&ing 
Ddmlniatrativo skills, with oxparionco ol work un CNAA BA 
(Hons.) couisas within on Institute at Futtlinr or Itighor 
Education. 

Furthor details and application form from: Tha Chief • 
Administrative Officer, Canterbury College of Art, New 
Dover Road, Canterbury CT1 SAN. Completed application 
forma to be submitted within three weeks of the appearance 
of this advertisement. 

Previous applications will be considered. 

THESQ 


Vi 


St Mary's 
College 

Strawberry HHI 


ST MARY'S COLLEGE 
Strawberry Hill, Twickenham 
This is n Catholic Collogoot Higho Education 
with 1.100 studoniG (mixed). Ii offers Inlornol 
B.A., B Sc.. B.H. end B.Ed. degrees ol tha 
Univorsriy of London at Honours level. 
Applications are invited for iho following 
fiosis: 


Colleges of Higher Education 


Administration 


CARDIE? . 
UNIVERSITY OF 
ACCOMMODATION OFFICER 
and . 

CONFHBBNCB OPFtCER 


Announcements 



Vice Principal 
(Academic) 

nkfey College la o Collage of Higher Education 
with a well -developed, diversified degree 
programme. The person appointed will be 
rosponslbls to Ihe Principal for (he overall 
management of ihe academic work of tha 
College and will make a slgnlf leant contribution , 
lo the College^ Internal validation, monitoring 
and evaluation procedures. 

He/she will «l« have an Important rale to 
play within the corporate management loam 
of Iha Collage. 

Tha pool la vacant Iron September as a result of ■ 
the current holder obtaining a Principal's poet. 
Initially tha salary will be £1B,G&0( 

Further InformadoD may be obtained from tha 
Chief Administrative Officer at Ihe Collage, 
to whom applications should be returned not 
later than 30 April 1981, 

Ok lay College, Wells Road, Oldoy, 

West Yorkshire LS39 3RD, 





NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR l9GHf.R £13UCAltON 0L**.N 
The Institute, wfifch iaGownmenl Itmded, is the neweil higher f 


TyTi j J [ /t.T- 
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Lecturers II 
Senior Lecturers 

English 

With good Honours rionroe required In September 1981 
with special interest m Victorian Literature (hrough 
rei^arch and/or Higher Ocqreo. Candidates should state 
suIrtlrilatY internal. 

MBthematica 

A Higher Degree Ts an ossonlial quslifiuiion for this post. 
Experience of teaching at under graduate towel is doslmblo 

Movement Studies 

Tha Depnnment ol Movement Studies is Meting: - 
Either a graduate to osatst with undorgrariuata pragrammes 
in physiology and Exorcise Physiology and to undertake 
research work undar tha direction of the Henri of 
□optirtreent. 

Or 8 graduate with axpnrlisQ (n practical arose fpnrticulatFy 
Netball, Hockey. Tenntel who wishas to pnrsuo further 
study in Exorcise Physiology and. eventually, to contribute 
to coursos in Mils area. 

Part-Time Lecturer 

(Maximum K time) 

Mathematics Education (For one year only) 

Work would Involve professional courses, teaching practice 
and tn-Servica courses in Ihe Primary and/or Secondary 
flekta. 

For all iha above positions it win ba advantageous far tha 
applicants to have recent school teaching oxperlonca. 
Salaries will be in accordance with Burnham Further 
Education Scales plus London AHowanco. 

Further details available from tha Principal to whom 
applications {theca are no official formal should be asm, 
together with tha names of thraa refare as, to arrive 
not later than 30th April 1881, and should be addraaaad 
to: Tha Prlnlcpal, St. Mary's College. Strawberry Hill. 
Twickenham. TW1 4SX. 

iHssa 


Roehompfon 

Institute 


by Sluart 


So ut hi ends 
WHHalanda 


Courses offered hy the Roehampcon Institute af Higher 
Education are hi combined studies leading to u nrvmiiy first 
and higher degrees. 

Lll/SL IN FRENCH 

AppUca lions are invited from suitably Qualified graduates 
for a FIXED-TERM appointment running to 31 August 
1963. It b hoped that (he appointment can be made from 
1 September 1981. 

Candidate* wiN be expected to teach either Business 
French or French History & Political Institutions, preferably 
both. The person appointed will afso contribute to tha 
general teaching of French Language in tha Department 
and be expected to have research interests in some aspect 
of modem languages. 

Salary: E8^402-£12,141 phi a London Allowance £789. 
Further particulars and application forma may be obtained 
from; R. A. Fennell, Assistant Secretary, Roehampion 
Institute of Higher Education. Richardson Building, Oigfay 
Stuart College. Roehampion Lane, London SW IS 6PH. 
Closing dale fo» receipt of applications; 8 May 1981 . 

1HESB 


COUNTY OF AVON 

Bath College of Higher Education 

Appdcaiibna are Invited for appointment as 

HEAP OF A LEARNING RESOURCES UNIT . 

which is to be net up in September 1981, to combine tha 
present Library and Educational Technology aervtcea. 
Preference will be given to qualified Librarians with 
experience of This type of unit but other appropriately 
qualified applicants with good experience will be 
considered. 1 

Further particular# may be obtained from the 
Principal, Bath Coltego ol Higher Education, Newton 
Park, Newton Si. Loe, Beth,. Avon, BA2 BBN to whom 
applications (no fomtel with names of three referees, 
should ba submitted by 24th April, 1881 , 

■ Salary according to Burnham Scales for Further 
Education on the Principal Lecturer Scale, viz; C 11, 298 
to E12.S91 fborl to £14,238. mtsa 
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DORSET 

IKSTirUIP.OT HHtlHJ EZUCATXN 


Tha Domi InilihiH Ol Higtai Education 
hfl» vacancies (pi iht Following (rein 
SsciambDi IBBI. 

PlUHem LECTURESHIP IN 
TOURISM STUDIES 

IDspainrieni ol Tourism. Coloring Mitt 
Hotel Uinagemanii 

PRINCIPAL LECTURESHIP IN 
MANAGEMENT STUNTS 

(Oepeihrieni of Managameni SiumJIqsI 

To Btiongihan ihe Oopaitmeni'* lukt 
with local mduiiry and commatc* wd 10 
I co-cidlnela and devotop ihi tho'i court! 

! programina 

LECTURER V9ENIDR LKTURFSHIP IN 
COMPUTER STUDIES 
IDepanmem ol Science and 
Mathinratlell 

LECTURER IUSENUR LECTURESHIP IN 
CATER I MO SYSTEMS 

IDepanipani ol Tourism. Catering and 
HoiBl AdmlnlflciaiEoiil 
Ai cinrfidatM ihould be wail nuiiifiad 
acanamicaiiy, pelanbiy with a Mghiir 
dagiBa. and with taurvd itrofoularul 
eipofierca In a rdovani area ol induBtiy 
01 comma ire. 

CIosuiq data lot appkntiana la FiFtfty 
III May. 1 9ft I . 

forma and lutlhar dalilla avaHobla on 
roeefpt of B a n. from: 

Tli a DlrMior'e Baoaliiy 

Doriai InaUtuia ol Hlghar Education 

WaHTidowji Road 

Ponla 

Donat BH12 HB 

THESO 


Courses 


LONDON INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATION 

UNIVERSITY OF 

socmro'ffltU 

Application* are iiivlied Tor the 
following couraaa: 

, I > Pull- time and oari-t Ima MA/ 
M5e degrees In tha Sociology of 
Education 

. Fnr both of Hint couraaa etu- 


de jiU can be replstered either to 
Futility af Education or Facul- 
ty of Ecortomtca iGoclolooyl do- 
pandlna upon thalr Initial «wnl- 



Personal 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 
ClOO to KUO.DQO •' 
Written term 1 on raqtiaal 
.. REGIONAL TRUST LTD 

. 31 Dprer B treat. . Ptccadlty 

LondonWLA4RT.- 
4 . • Phono t 01-491. »934 ,• . 

<?t|T 6P FRUIT ItoA. rtorsht*. f< P> 
water drove. Kurt, Cardiff: Re 
a a a. Tor detail* ' II 


9ftA NOON UNI VBnSITY ’ . 

BRA^LON. MANtTpBA, 
pB FA RTM EN OF O EOl.OQV 


Overseas 


LIBRARIANS 



STICHTING NIJENRODE 

Instltuut voorBedrlJfskunde to Breukelen 


(THE NETHERLANDS SCHOOL OF BUSINESS) 
DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED LINGUISTICS 

TUTOR IN ENGLISH 


Applications are invited for the above position due to become vacant on 
1 September, 1981 . The appointee will be required 

— to teach up to 20 class periods per week of lower intermediate to 
advanced English. 

- to carry out course administration and testing. 

- to develop nBw couree materials for general and Business English. 

— to provide insight into the cross-cultural aspects. 

Candidates should hold an Hons, degree lor equivalent) In Modern Languages or 
English and possess experience in teaching EFL and ESP using audiovisual 
equipment. 

Salary is at an appropriate point on tha Government scale for University teachers 
(ranging from 4,000-5.200 Dutch Guilders par month), with placement according 
to qualifications and experience, plus e holiday allowance of 7.6% of annual 
salary. 

7?™ t ,s a compulsory superannuation scheme (employer 10.3%, appointee 

This Is a probationary appointment for four years, at the end of which a 
permanent contract may be offered. 

A married appointee must reside In Breukelen or vicinity. For an unmarried 
appointee, accommodation on the campus can be rented. 

The Natheilands School of Business Is a Government-maintained residential 
institute offering multi- disciplinary studies in Management at University level. 

An application with curriculum vitae, photo, list of publications, and names 
2L r l f ® r ® e ® t °.^® 88nt t0 the Registrar, Stiohtlng Nljenrode. straetweg 
26, 3621 BG BREUKELEN, The Netherlands. (Tel: 03462-1044} within two 
weeks from today. 

For further Information contact the Dept. Chairman, M. Jaan Noiret. 
Short-listed candidates will be Invited for Interview In Breukelen or London. 


S Camborne ^ 
School of Mines j 

Chartered Librarian/ j 
Information Scientist! 

£5,268-£6,651 p.a. j 

An enthusiastic librarian is required to administers’ 1 
specialised academic library in Cornwall. ■ I 

The successful candidate will maintain, develop and I 
promote a technical library and information service I 
lo a wide range of educational and industrial men in 1 
the field of mining, mineral processing and geology I 
Library users range from Higher Diploma students lo I 
post-docLoral research workers. ■ 

Preference will be given to applicants with at leases 1 
yean post-qualification experience In specialised a 
Industrial or academic libraries. I 

Application forms and further details available on ' 
receipt of a stamped addressed envelope from lhe § 
Registrar, Camborne School of Mines, Pool, ' | 

Redruth, Cornwall . aoslng date 8th May, 1981. ■ 

Please quote ref. no. 122 when replying. | 
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Union view 

It’s wrong to 
waive goodbye 
to your right 

Following a special meeting of its 
executive, the AUT will be launching a 
major Parliamentary and public cam- 
paign to highlight every aspect of the 
cuts in university finance. Provisional 
calculations by the AUT show a deficit 
in the order of 9 to 10 per cent in the 12 
months beginning this August. This 
deficit arises from a combination of 
Government volume reductions in the 
recurrent grant and the Government's 
policy on overseas student fees. Unless 
a reversal of policy takes place, uni- 
versity education and its acknowledged 
high standards will be savaged. The 
AUT has a responsibility to snow how 
self-defeating this policy is with respect 
to the university system. As part or the 
campaign, the AUT will be maximising 
its efforts to defend any of its members 
whose employment is threatened. 

In addition to these important 
issues, the AUT will also be fighting for 
other policies which cannot be isolated 
from these cuts. One such area is the 
employment of research staff. As The 
THES stated at the time, the research 
staff issue was one of the subjects 
which dominated the last AUT coun- 
cil, held in December 1980. Since it 
started raising the terms of employ- 
ment of research staff with university 
authorities, research councils, Govern- 
ment departments and others, the 
AUT has been inundated with letters 
and other communications from 
academic staff saying that urgent re- 
form is needed. 

Information collected by the AUT 
on research staff, or, as (hey are 
referred to in official university lan- 
guage, "research and analogous staff', 
shows that they comprise one of the 
largest single groups in employment in 
this country that do not have basic 

Why tidying 
the law could 
be dangerous 



rights applied to them under various 
employment protection laws. Because 
of the present system of voluntarily 
opting out by waiving rights, the vast 
majority of research workers are not 
covered either by unfnir dismissal 
procedures or redundancy pay provi- 
sions. 

In discussions (he AUT has had with 
the Department of Employment, the 
department was amazed that so many 
people in the employ of the universities 
had “volunteered" in this wuy. Of 
course, the word “voluntary" has to be 
looked at in a particular way since, in 
the majority of instances in universi- 
ties. “voluntary" means either the 
individual signs a contract with a 
waiver or there is no job! AUT action at 
local level hns stopped certain major 
university institutions from using wniv- 



Christopher Price 


England we sometimes have a 
uwutian °f legislative vagueness and 
frameworks to prescriptions, 
mere is no better example of this than 
w our- statutory arrangements for 
"vnilon outside the compulsory age- 
of five to 16. Inside the compul- 
Si? ael .» ! ts l*id down. Transport, 
Ptentai nahu, meals, agreed religious 
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er clauses. But is is astonishing that 
other university institutions still re- 
quire staff to waive rights. For exam- 
ple, in most instances redundancy pay 
only amounts to one and n half weeks' 
pay for each year’s service. The 
amount Lhe university would have to 
find is further limited 6y the fact that 41 
per cent of the money to fund such a 
redundancy puyment is provided hy 
the state. 

Not a lot of bnsic information exists 
on the employment of resenreh staff. 
According to the figures available from 
the Universities Statistical Record for 
the year ended December 31 1978, 
there were 8,066 staff employed on 
research and analogous salary scales. 
To these, of course, must be added the 
other groups of staff within the ALTI ’s 
sphere of influence who arc not direct- 
ly employed by the universities them- 
selves. Nevertheless, the further 
breakdown of these USR figures shows 
in human terms what is faced by so 
many research staff on limited term 
contracts. There are approaching 500 
staff within the structure who nave 


how they intend to fulfill their peda- 
gogic and cultural duties towards the 
school-leavers for whom they are re- 
sponsible. Just at the time when the 
Government is under fire for handing 
out dole money rather than education 
and training to the growing army of 
teenage ana adult unemployed, there 
is no statutory local framework within 
which to plan it. The Government has 
been forced back into hiring the Man- 
power Services Commission as a con- 
venient quango, and jt in turn, has 
been hiring bits of our further educa- 
tion system and dictating to it the sort 
Of courses it should put on. Suddenly 
there is a sniff of legislation in (he ai r to 
“tidy it up". 

A word about legislation. In the 
1940s and 1950s ano even the 1960s 
laws passed by Parliament tended to be 
idealistic frameworks for develop- 
ment; there was still bipartisan faith in 
public expenditure and a lingering 
belief that if Parliament launched a 
bandwagon, it would safely nimble on 
into a rosy future. Legislation in the 
1980s is all about .disabling these 
bandwagons and removing “incon- 
venienr duties which our knights of 
our shires keep telling Mr Heseltine 
are albatrosses round their necks. 
Which brings us back to further educa- 
tion- . 

Lord Butier and his mends made 
Wither education a "dqty'J Mr Gar- 


cnmpletcil 11 or more years' service; 
lf)9 who hove served between 15 and 20 
years, nml 55 who have completed 
more than 21 years! Incrcitsingiy the 
AUT is having to deal with these 
long-serving staff not having their 
contracts renewed. Whereas in the past 
the AUT has been successful in obtain- 
ing permanent posts for some of its 
members so threatened, the cuthack in 
expenditure has almost completely 
stopped this. 

The AUT has now put detailed 
proposals 10 all the research councils, 
the Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals, the UGC and to Gov- 
ernment departments on a basic career 
structure for research stuff. Although 
the financial circumstances of the uni- 
versities hardly present an ideal time 
for talks to hegin, the AUT (relieves 
that there is su much resentment 
caused by the present system tiiat the 
university authorities and the research 
councils would be foolish to ignore the 
strength of feeling which now exists, in 
addition, some ofthe changes need not 
be costly to introduce. Some universi- 
ties have already given much though tin 
this and the AUT believes that by a 
more realistic and accurate calculation 
of basic research costs, the universities 
themselves could finance, through in- 
creased revenue, better conditions. 

The AUT feels it is morally wrong 
for an individual, having given in some 
cases three-quarters of his or her 
working life to the university, to he told 
with the minimum of notice that they 
are to he declared redundant, lhe 
AUT feels that it is worthwhile seeking 
an end to this inhuman system und will 
be saving just this when it meets the 
Vice Chancellors* Committee on May 
1. The other subject which wilt be on 
the agenda will of course be the 
Government policy of cutting back on 
the universities! 
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secure the provision of _ "adequate 
facilities for further education" means 
they have to go on. funding adult 
education, whichsome of these knights 
from the shires never reckoned much 
to.'miyway. So these same lawyers 
suggest to Mr Carlisle "look, minister,. 
‘ why don't we keep the ‘duty* to provide 
for the teenagers, but amend it to a 
mere ‘power to provide for the 
adults." Rumours abound that n Sill 
along just these lines will be introduced 
into Parliament next year. Which 
brings me to our polytechnics and 
colleges of higher education. They may : 
be tempted (Town this road. After nil,-.. 
their "higher” courses are protected ty 
an extent by a mandatory enrols sy* 
tem, arid surely the 16 fo Jv^year-olds 
ought to be a top priority, and surely 
adult education Is all flower arrange- 
ment and elderly Fabian ladies, and.if 
anything oaghi ta.give* shouldn (they 1 . 
The only point I M endeavouring To 
get over at the moment, 1 Is that if tbey - 
do fall for such casuistry, they. will be 
slowly but siifcly- cutting their own 
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Saturday 


John Akker 

The author is deputy general secretary 
of the Association of University 
Teachers. 


throats. 

The 1944 Education Act was in- 
tended to serve those it talks of - 
persons over compulsory school age. It 
was intended to maintain a continuous- 
ly open system - to which anyone at 
any age had access. Indeed, Ihe whole 
age profile of higher education has 
been shifting over the past decade and 
a half throughout the Western World 
to take in increasingly older IrancheSoi 
foik within it; as the 18-year-old cohort 
thins out, this change will accelerate. 
The polytechnics ana colleges will need ; 
the 20 and 30-year-olds os never be- 
fore; but they will not get them if there 1 
is no duty laid upon the local education 
authorities to provide the further 
education for this age group which can 
lay the foundations for their subse- 
quent higher education. Moreover the 
country, when the economy picks up, : 
will need their skills. Dropping a duly 
td provide adult education would be 
economic, as well as educational van- 
dalism- There is little doubt that the 
flower arrangement and the Fabian 
ladies will survive; though the fees will 
Igo up, grassroots demand will main- 
tain these courses- The danger is that 
that's all that will survive; and the 
steady flow into further and higher 
education ol second chancers, third 
chancers and slow-maturing, wise folk 
will be. cut. off. It mustn t. happen. 

Another favourite ministerial pas- 
ting .at the moment, is “pass the 
parcel". Wc watch it on Monday nights 
on BBC2; Sir Humphrey is a first-class 
honours graduate in the art. The latest 
outlet is computers in schools. The 
Treasury is squeezing the DES; 
youngstersaregrowlngupina computer 
age without lcnming“anyihing of it in 
schools; ergo the Treasury n Hows' (he 
Department of Industry. to do what Ihe 
DES wasn't allowed lo do. Now I'm 
not against comnutemn schools. Rut I 
ani against handing out hardware when 
you've; no. guarantee that there'll be 
anyone there to operate the machine. 
Even If there are enough teachers und 


Sunday 


Monday 


A day at Macquarie Univeristy, which 
has 5ome.40QO part-time students as 
well as large full-time and external 
enrolments. 1 am able to go further into 
the extraordinary difference between 
Australia and Britain in provision for 
part-time undergraduates. Meet the 
vice chancellor. Edwin Webb, a gentle 
Dorset biochemist who come to Mac- 
quarie via Cambridge and Queens- 
land. Sympathize with him over a 1981 
budget which at the moment he cannot . 


are much worse off in Bradford ; and in 
British universities generally; is of 
course nn consolation to the Aussies. 


Tuesday 


unclliaries.fo supervise this vast expan- 
sion- there’s an even greater danger 
round the .corner., fn effect, computer 


studies teachers hre going to bo muths 
teachers; and we haven't enuugh maths 
teachers In the first pluce. Quite apart 


My last day in Syiincy and a visit to the 
University of New South Woles, the 
biggest in -the country in terms of 
Miiueiu numbers, interesting discus- 
sions about a recently re-siructurcd 
registrar's department arc put rather in 
lhe Rhode by the experience of lunch at 
the South . Sydney - Junior Rugby* 
League Dub Ltd. For u total of X It) our 




6am Reveille at niy overnight host's 
five-acre spread 25 miles north of 
Sydney, since I must he in town fur the 
first degree ceremony of the day. 
Don's immaculate ten-room bungalow 
is worth a small fortune after Sydney's 
property hyper-inflation of the past 
lew years. II is typical of the family's 
ultra-conscientious hospitality that 
Don’s wife and three children are all up 
to see me off. The tree-lined drive to 
the stuiinn through the early morning 
cool brings back memories of the suutn 
of Sweden. 

The degree ceremony takes about 
twice as long as at Bradford, mainly 
because the chancellor. Sir Hermann 
Black, has a short conversation with 
each graduand. He is a silver-haired 
smiler, who conveys itis own delight in 
the occasion to everyone in the hall. 
Great applause and flashing of cameras 
fur tire special announcement of tlie 
two-thousandth veterinary graduate. 
Mingle with proud parents over tea and 
huns on the quadrangle lawn - could be 
Oxbridge but for the sun. 

ff Don is deputy registrar (county ), 
Bill is deputy registrar (bench). lie 
takes me to his lovely old jumble of n 
house, squeezed tightly into the Bondi 
district and wc spend a couple of hours 
on that Famous stretch or sand. The 
local middle-class tend to look down 
their noses nt the mention of Bondi, 
but for me it would be a great place 
even without the wealth of topless 
talent. Superb curry made by Inger, 
Bill's Samoan wife, rounds off a good 


oddly selective nnti-gnmbling legisla- 
tion, but I thoroughly approve - com- 
munism with a real Aussie flavour. 

Wednesday 

Early lo the bus terminal, where I 
check in airport-style for Canberra and 
a week ut the Australian National 
University. It seems a shame to hop 
everywhere by air and this is the one 
leg of my journey for which coach 
travel will not he too exhausting, even 
though the advertised time of just 
under four hours turns out to be nearer 
five. We roll through pleasant country- 
side, the air-conditioning is first-class 
and the driver gives interesting oc- 
casional commentary, though he dis- 
appoints ma by failing to single out 
Uowrul us tile town where tlie great 
Don Brndmun grew up and made triple 
centuries in schoolboy cricket. 
Amazed to see camels in the fields as 
we upprouch Canberra, though hy now 
nothing should surprise me. 

After yet another fine lunch in the 
University House bistro, 1 probe away 

^ in tire afternoon trying to sort 
c realities behind un array of 
titles - deputy vice chancellor, assis- 
tant vice chancellor, secretary, regis- 
trar, bursar, etc. A kind New Zealand- 
er comes to my aid and takes me home 
to dinner with his equally kind New 
Zealand wife. 


Thursday 


Phil is associate registrar (harbour) and 
totally in love with the wondrous place. 
Four of us sail on his 27-footer through 
a day of alternating rain and bright 
sunshine, with the grandeur of the 
Harbour Bridge and the Opera House 
thrown in for good measure. Wc lunch 
an oysters and abundant white wine, 
take a sobering plunge in the clear blue 
sea and on the way back cut across the 
eventual winner of the 18-foot skiff 
championships - Colour 7, a television 
company sponsored boat. There is 
even a late rainbow to parallel the 
contour of the bridge. It is all magical, 
beyond words. Gals by, who Scott 


romantic hope, would find parts of 
Sydney to match the quality of his 
dreams. 


Every visitor lu Canberra must know in 
advance of its reputation as one of the 
world's most successful examples of 
planned city development, but the 
combination of light, space, order and 
natural beauty exceeds all my expecta- 
tions. The “city without a soul"- 
criticism is hard to appreciate during or 
lunch-time drive to Mount Ainslie 
Lookout, ending in a view which 
confirms Walter Burley Griffin's gen- 
ius even to architectural illiterate 
like me. I begin to appreciate why tlie 
Australian National university allows 
its talented graphic design team to 
spend time nn producing materials 
which do justice to the colour of 
Canberra as a whole, rather than just 
the university. Tlie university itself is 
part of the whole remarkable show- 
piece, with its 362 acres of mAnicured 


sculptures. 


Friday 


from the drdin into ihdusin'.and com- 
merce when the recession finally ends, 
all these . fascinating machines could 


seduce hundreds more mathematics 
teachers afray from that basic class* 
rdpm . ieachitlg .qf maths which : b 
essential for any sustained economic 
recovery. 


E arly of five cotton enormous range of 
ut and cold, dishes in surroundings 
thnt Hilton Hotels would be proud or. 
. Four million dollars' profit a year from 
poker machines -ineyilably in Austra- 
lia christened "pokiCa" - is siphoned 
back to the members . In top-class 
eqfertainment, food!/ sports facilities 
and subsidized holidays. Outside New 
South Wales arid the Capital Territory, 
.clubs of this kind are prevented, by 


Molly. Jane and Pat are a trio of 
long-serving assistant registrars at 
ANu and under their wise female 
tutelage I struggle 10 gel the hang of 
this complex institution which is really 
two universities in one - the original 
Institute of Advanced Studies, found- • 
ed as a prestigious national reseanrii 
centre, and the later grafting of a 
substantial undergraduate component 
in a school of general studies. At the 
end of (he working day I qm taken to 
the customary Friday drinks session in 
the registrar’s office, were f meet 


has been pressed by hU colleagues info 
a seven- yeat term as Vicc-chanceilor 
■ and who is determined . at the end of it, 
to return lo what he calls "the trade”. 
Wo are joined unexpectedly by Noel 
Dunbar, un ex-ANU jprnlessor tint! 
■now the chairman of tne universities 
council, uf the Tertiary Education 
Commission, who puis on an Ockcr act 
for my benefit and declares he. has 
never heard of the University of Brad-' 
ford. A fn* beers Hnd much light*- 
hearted gossip later, my Sheffield 
Wednesday jokcrWhai timoisthekick 
off?" "When can you get here, sir?") 
gets an undeservedly good lough and 1 
.wander back to University House, 
■genuinely grateful cii my guud fuck in- 
being, paid to visit this land of 
‘friendship and plenty.. 

Harry Brooks, 

7 he author fs academic registrar of 
Iiradfotd Unirersiy. He recently: vis* 
■ire d Australia as a Commnnweatth 
luiivtfstiits felhtv. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Interview that misled a graduate candidate 
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Of course I wouldn't mind so much if 
we got some genuine chance to have a 

a er discussion. You know, n real 
ange of views. But quite honestly 
what did we have? 

Not much. 

Absolutely. I mean. I know Kershaw is 
supposed to be the expert in his area, 
and we're ail very glad that he could 
spare the time from his gardening to 
come and speak at our lit tie conference 
and all that, hut we haven't puid fifty 
quid for n weekend just be lectured at. 
No, I suppose not. 

And when wc do get a few minutes for 
discussion you get someone like that 
fool from Tunbridge Wells with his 
Austiu Reed safari suit rabbitting on 
about the problems in Iris firm. 1 mean 
who's interested? 

Quite. 

Sits there with damn-fool briefcase 
with enough locks on to confound 
Houdlni and bores overyone half to 
death talking about himself. And she 
wasn t much better. 

Who's that? 

The one with the T-shirt. 

Oh yes. 

With ‘Mrs' ostentatiously crossed off 
her badge and ‘Ms 4 printed above it. 
Oh yes. 

Mind you that's better than not wear- 
ing a badge at all. Nothing worse than 
those people who thank they’re so well 
known that they don't need any identi- 
fication. 

Oh no. 

That fellow with the red beard and 
sandals for example. Looks [ike some 
hangover from Aldermaston. Grain- 
ger s bis name. Seen him a few times at 
other conferences. But E make damn 
certain not to crack on. Jf he can't be 
bothered to wear a badge then he’ll 
nave to fend for himself socially. 

Quite so. 

Not that there's anything very social 
about this conference . D'you go to the 
reception? 

No. 

Missed. nothing. Two glasses of warm 
Frascati, a tomato sandwich and an 
illiterate speech from some bumbler 
who claimed to be the mayor. And the 
disco. What a sight. People who were 1 
brought up on Bing Crosby and Perry 
COmo jumping around like lunatics to 
songs about vomiting and eczema. 


Sir. - With reference to the recent 
article ‘Many job leavers Illume re- 
cruitment literature' by Patricia San- 
tinclli ( THES. March 20) in my experi- 
ence the interviews I mien ded were 
mure misleading than the recruitment 
literature. My job search look place in 
IW resulting in my Hiking unemploy- 
ment in the engineering industry. 

In reading the recruitment literature 
I regarded the information as an 
advertisement for the compnnv and 
therefore expected the informal ion to 
give an inaccurate picture. However, 
at the interview [ believe I was deliber- 
ately misled in order to persuade me to 
accept the position offered. This is also 
the view of many of my colleagues who 
recently commenced employment 
from university. In my particular case, 
having n higher degree, 1 believe the 
amount of inaccurate information 
given to me wus more than that usually 
given in order to recruit quality staff. 

Some of the points I was misled over 
were- 

(a) Salary. The salary I was promised 
on interview turned out to be more 
than I actually received once I com- 
menced employment. Also promised 


removal expenses were not paid. 

<h) Workload. A very rosy picture of 
the current activities of the company 
was described at interview and I was 
led to believe that my specialist know- 
ledge would be utilised to the full. 
Since I started I have been employed in 
what I consider to he relatively menial 
tasks and spend long periods with- 
out any work at all. A representation to 
senior management by myself and 
other recent graduates was met by the 
comment that the company considered 
that new graduates required a period of 
about IK months before they were able 
to make a useful contribution. While 
no new graduate would be naive 
enough lo believe that he was capable 
of making major decisions, usually he 
arrives with an enthusiastic mind ready 
to make an immediate contribution. 
This enthusiasm cun easily be turned 
into frustration if the graduate’s ex- 
pectations are not fulfilled, 
fc) Working conditions. On interview I 
was met in the personnel manager's 
office and then had further discussions 
in the offices of other senior staff. 
Upon commencement of employment 
I was placed in nn environment which 1 


was unprepared tor and unfamiliar 
with, and which I still find to be an 
annoyance when useful work is being 
attempted. 

The above mentioned points are my 
experiences which have resulted in my 
being dissatisfied with my current 
employment. My employer appears to 
be unconcerned that the turnover of 
new. graduates is high and does not 
therefore recognise that a problem 
exists and take steps to ensure that the 
new graduate remains for many years. 

What is required as part of the 
selection procedure is for an honest 
description to be given and a realisa- 
tion on the part of the employer that 
the new graduate, having spent several 
years learning his specialist subject, is 
usually willing to apply himself to 
practical, real-life problems, rather 
than those of an academic nature. In 
this way the graduate will achieve 
greater job satisfaction and the em- 
ployer a greater number of years 
service 

Yours faithfully, 

DR P. HEYES 

3 Applegarth, Gilberdyke. North 
Humberside. 


Funding policy students. If the Government expects 

c: r A . . ,, . . L ,„ institutions to provide facilities for 

hWt , “ acadcm,c squabbling research and scholarship, and if staffs 

over funds (one UGC subcommittee are supported on that basis then the 
against another, universities against investment in teaching should not be 
polytechnics) it has been left to a lumped together with the rest. 
?T«!& e0, A Inspector. Mrs Perry The central point remains the one 
A P r !* l °); » question the made by Mrs Perry: that it would be 
rrff o/Government poll- total folly for an industrialized country 
cy for the whole of higher education, torandownitshighereducationonthe 
. Swinnerton-Dyer Committee, scale that is now threatened. If British 
which you castigate again in the same Steel and British Leyland are thought 
issue, is in my view open to criticism worthy of rescue because of the iobs 
suggesting a "master plan" - they provide, there should he J no 
there s a widespread ir questionable question of withdrawing investment 
something must be done from an “industry" that educates so 
about London University - but for many of the next generation of 
Hmfnf?!.? 50 exclusively on projec- “wealth-producers". There is a compa- 
tl °Wh2n Government policy. rable argument for not turning away 

.,[ en °!» financial cut follows foreign students; in France, no fees at 

™ n ? ultat ! on with aU are barged for full-time university 
those affected, and m clear abrogation students. ' 

nn- 0 ?Jj e L^° c mi f S ’ r lhe comm,tlee,s ^ Government's basic premise 

itS f r - f T nce are ren_ appear to be that the country cannot 
dered almost meaningless. How can afford its present level of provision in 

iSSSZf***""* ° f an ?, kind 1x5 h‘§her education, and that here, ! *as In 
aSSBK n sta nces like these? ndustry, no restriction is too severe if, 
What the committee could have done, Itpromises a fall in the rate of inflation ! 
despite the constitutional restraints Tnis is an essentially political view that 
upon it, was to give a lead to the whole cannot go unchallenged - indeed a 

amiS C !^r Umty by crit ' caU >'. ex - !? r « c bod y of economists has recently 
ammmg the Government decisions declared their opposition to it Much 
that have brought the present crisis to a more is at stake than the enforced 

ns™- . - redundancy of individuals, yet Lord 

among these is the action Annan told his university that no 
? h n f ° r ov e«eas students. While change in policy was conceivable in 
L“p ndUCt lh ?L r lob r R re 5 e . nt circumstances. What sort of a 


Dr Uri Davis 

Sir, - It is with great sadness that we 
learn of Bradford University's decision 
not to renew the senior research fel- 
lowship of Dr. Uri Davis. Dr. Davis is 
not only a distinguished authority on 
the Middle East, he is a man of 
compassion ' and courage. Furth- 
ermore, this decision threatens the 
unique contribution Dr. Davis is mak- 
ing towards peace lin the Middle East 
through his work within the school of 

E eace studies at Bradford University. 
Je has provided students of the Middle 
hast problem with their first opportun- 
ity to experience the sufferings of 
Palestinians under occupation through 
direct observation by working for 
ayear as volunteers in the West Bank 
and Gaza. That Dr. Davis is an Israeli 
is an eloquent indication of his sincere 

Wish for naou r .1 


I suppose the drink was talking. 

Must have been talking very quietly. I 
mean, have you tried drinking more 

Still dnly another day. 

And another night. Don't forget -that. 
Another night. Cramped up on one qf 
(nose student beds which roust have 


--o — tiiai me suuuiu uc me suDieci ot united advocn. 
Malays'an government can send two cy by all who have any belief in the 
students to an American university for value of higher education. The Rob- 
he price of one In Britain. How can bins principle of offering some format 
nowin ° U i r fe 1 S l r V a L d even hl 8 her education to all suitably ^Ua° 
ST? r fihrTJhlf rL° n ? r ha !- f - th ? "S ,ficd a PP[jcants was not pie in the sky: it 
cost? I find current fee? in the US was sensible planning for the future It 

[**}£; *F? m S1 *?°Q *? W.OOO in state is high lime that the various academic 
fQ8ndati ° r|s Pressure groups combined to make a 
>5, the mo r e effective protest, in order' to 

» B f n lh f e G °y ern ‘ Pe^uade both politicians and' the pub- 
.KSJ.- 1 Thete ^ Sf f °/ SC,ence ^ of the damaging consequence of 


SEBWaMjMSBt 1,181 ' heV "T alw,vs ; , n 05 l:fcared. , 

surely to calculate the “economic fee" Y °urs sincerely . . . 

by Simply dividing the cost of all ah MICHAEL SPENCER ' 
institution s activities by the number of King's College, London. 


wish for peace. He is one of the very 
few real links between the Israeli 
people and the Palestinian people. He 
merits the support of the academic 
world and he.has contributed greatly to 
the respect Bradford University lias 
acquired for its work in the field of 
Peace Studies. 

Yours truly, . 

JAMES AUTY, M.A. . 

CEES&USf "■« 

(University of Jordan) 

Child research 

Sir, - We have been asked by the SSRC 
to carry out a review of current 
research on children with special edu- 
cational needs. We are Interested in 
recent and current research being 
undertaken In 1979-81 and also in any 
^earehdefinitely projected to start in 
1981. We have consulted major re- 
search directories and have circulated 
universities, polytechnics, colleges and 
charitable foundations but there may 
still be individuals who are undertaking 
projects of which we are unaware. We 
should therefore be pleased to hear 
from anyone involved In a research 
project of which we have not already 
been informed. Topic areas with which 


---- - fr- -v "“V yiBvwui 

■ Democrat..' . ... 

Suppose «p. ; 

And tomorrow will be not better.' 
Afternoon plenary session at which the 
• executive congratulate each other on 
the Avonderfol job they’ve ull been 
doing during the last year and try- to 
keep, talking just long enough to make 
most of us miss .the early train. 

Exactly, 

Still there’s always the bright side. 
There Is? ■ 

Oh -yes. Coining across other people 
who think the same as you do about all 
this waste of time and money. That's 
what really makes it all worthwhile. 
Ready .fof another Iialf7 


Legal requirements ; • ; 

Sir, - 1 think It should be made clear to 
your readers that Howard Levenson's 
excellent article Or the training of 
lawyers (THES. April 10) applies only 
to the English profession, which is 
increasingly out of step with the educii- 
lion requirements of legal professions . 
in most other comparable countries, 
and that the position is very different in 

Scotland- ; ; 


* . l»l particular only 5 per cent of hew 
entrants to the profession in Scotlnnd 
flre not-eqblpped. wlta law degrees, 
uhlike the position, in England and 
where 40 par cent of solicitors 
?^30pc r cent of barristers qualifying 
1^1978, were not law graduates. Furth- 
ehnore all; intending: solicitors arid 
. advocates in Scotland are now required 
to obtain the poiigraclunte Diploma In 
Legal Practice. This orte yeor course is 
. ;run by five Scottish universities in Close 

i #»s*« 


, • ' •. ; : ■ ' ■ i' ; ii ’ 

Letters fo? publication should arrive on 
Tuesday /naming at the taiesh Tidy 
should be qs snort - as possible Mid 
should be written on one side, of the 
fiapet only r The editor reserve^ the tig hi 
(0 cut or amend _ them If'neo^aty. . J / 

‘ ■ : ; r . -'l 


..owmui. legal education to be planned 

f =r o h. ."! T a> fM. il ? d Wuiwl'man ”ar. 
r whaps. English lawyers should bor- 
f taw some tripre. ideas form their Scdt- 
1' m .neighbours. . .. ■ 

• ‘ r , . 

: .untv^ityhpqridec^^ ; f : ^ 


"... fi ■. 


■ . . * ...wnwv 1111# IU1- 

lowing:. . ^ 

L . Resarch on childten within the 
major handicap categories and 
wjj* 1 multiple, handicaps. 

2 . Educational and tnerapeutic 
approaches to intervention. 1 

3. Parent-involvement studies. 

4. Early identification, diagnosis 
arid assessment of special needs, 

?*. ‘lining programmes . for 
teachers of children with special 
needs. • 

6, Organisation of services for chU- 

dre n AVirh special Educational: 
needs.. <; ■ 

7. Integration of children with sbe- 

, cial needs info the ordinary 

school, * •. , 9 r _ 

,„Wc would be grweful for any in- 

formation relevant to the above. : 
Yours sincerely,: . 

k. wedell; ma, • 

nSi R0 5 E ,^ 5 ‘ MSc. PGCE 

A***?* Of 


Need to teach 

Z moral justice 
lg 

Sir. - in your leader (March ? 7 >, 
y remark on the reluctance of Sir 
iy Joseph to invest a comparatiwlyS 
ni sum of money in establishi™ H 
io gineenng authority. It is 
?t ' nd f d that ‘his reluctance shoffi 
^ explained for there are those whomii 
m soon reach a conclusion that it S 

1 “ b f I’*. >o "slrengKS” 
gineering dimension within itKfcjg 
economy” as proposed in . 
mendation No. 77 of the FiS 
report. He has already advocaSi 
advantage to the overseas investor d 
our low wage economy and this nai 
not be compatible with an econora 
that develops in the eafeSS 
dimension envisaged by Fuinaton. Do 
those responsible for commercial and 
financiaj activity really understand the 
role of industrial employment io ow 
economy and its importance to tk 
people? 

Sir Alex Smith [THES, March 27| 
has already commented on the ‘medu- 
nistic proposals' of the Fmnistoo n- 
Port- He might also have commented 
that the skills depends not only outlie 
acquisition of effective use of skills bn 
also on the opportunity to practise. 
Without sponsorship all genius is as 
nought. 

Elevating the teaching of design and 
:he making of objects to the saw 
academic status as reading, writingand 
irithmetic will accomplish little, it is 
he status of the practitioner at the 
vorking level that is important and il 
vould be unfortunate if their skills 
yere regarded no higher than those of 
he ability to read a newspaper or add 
ip a shopping bill. 

What is needed is a better teacUiigifl 
ocial history, human relationships&ad 
noral justice; in order to create a 
letter understanding of the role of 
hose who strive in the creative mi 
iseful work that improves oqr com- 
lunity wealth and creature comfort, 
'he need for this is nowhere more 
bvious than among those who govern 
by rule) otir destinies, 

'ours faithfully, 

: A YEOMANS 

D6 Uxbridge Road. Rlckmansworth. 

ierts. - 

Schools Council 

lir, - The Secretaries of State for 
ducation and science and for Wales 
ave invited me to review Ihe juKj 
ons, constitution and methods ot 
rork of the Schools Council. Tt 
een made clear that I am tocpnsitw 
le subject from first principles. 
leans that I must consider imelher 
motions now exercised by the Sdww 
bund] are necessary or at least higw 
esirable, and If so whether they com 
ilh advantage be exercised by 
listing institutions (for example ren- 
al government, local governme«r 
!er Majesty’s Inspectorate, eMma r*- 
aards) or whether it would be pre?«- 
>Je that they continue to be cxereww 1 
f a body specially set up forj® 
lrpose, such as the Schools Co^a 
, If I conclude that the Settf» 
ouncil or something like it Jr* . 
scessary institution. I should ^® 
ive W consider whether thert " . 
ope; for improving its effectively . 
with few exceptions the many WrT 
bens of the Schools Counals 
committees . ■ represent 
bodies. I am in the process of 
the. views of these bodies.: In 
however Lwish to' give the oppgJ*J- 


cpucation, . : . ;; - - v; 

P r oi e d ; Rbyiew of Research oh 
Children with Special '. Educational 

.;yx ■ t- • ‘7; • ■> 


nuwever i.wisn lu give u». “rrv.^ 
to Other “customers" of thejjjrj, 
8 , Cpiiiidl’s work 

• schools and; iride&L indivldusl- Br 
r sons such 1 ns teachers, pa r fI’ ,s I T T ^ r «s 
1 bent of the general public! to 

Review, Mr Stephen . 

; ment of Education 
' * zabeth -House, York' Road. 

• SE1 7PH as soon as possible . w 
preferably by the end or April, ; ... 
Yours. faithfully, * •; A-i;- 

. MRS-N K TRB NAMAN 

Initial truth , c 

sir.- liit 

Department' Tor Hie ■■ ^ 

. Molarshipl Yours, faithfully- • 

D. c perri$'. ; . ; 

, 63 >$eavlew Road, y- 

■ HmJs.';!;:';.’.. 
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English culture, universities 
and the British disease 


On the surface of public life there is n» 
subject on which a broader and deeper 
consensus exists in Britain today than 
the urgent need to rebuild our manu- 
facturing industry. The revival of the 
golden age of tne Stephensons and 
Brunei (suitable but lightly modified 
by the new enthusiasm for micro, bio 
and all the other -iotechnoligies ) is the 
almost reactionary image that now has 
the rhetoric of public men and women 
in a vice-like grip. The satanic mills 
have become the new Jerusalem. 

Yel underneath there is a social 
reality which curiously denies this 
almost unanimous rhetoric. In many 
important ways Britain in the 1980s 
retains a stubbornly pre-industrial set 
of public values. The preoccupations of 
political society, the values of the old 
professional and now the new educa- 
tional class, the deepest and most 
authentic aspirations of organized 
labour, the private as opposed to 
public priorities of capital, the very 
image of England (not Scotland and 
Wales interestingly), none of these 
supports the creation of a vigorous 
cntrepeneurial culture of invention 
and production. 

In an important new book, English 
Cuhure ana the Decline of the Indust- 
rial Spirit (published by the Cambridge 
university Press anti shortly to be 
renewed in The THES by Professor S. 
B. Saul), Martin Wiener helps to place 
this apparent paradox in a proper 
historical context. His thesis bneily is 
that the industrial spirit in England has 
been in decline since the middle of the 
nineteenth century and in some impor- 
tjjnt respects English society rejected 
tne experience ofindustrialism. So the 
bnef and imcomplete reign of the 
northern engineers was cut short by the 
.revival of other older, part-agrarian 
part-mercantile, values that had their 
stronghold fn England south of Trent. 

, f‘ » a persuasive view, more persua- 
yve m the softer and more sophisti- 
cated version presented by Wiener 
[n®n In the more ideological and more 
while version preferrcaby Anderson, 
ot ^ er representatives of the 
°ew left intelligentsia. There is sound 
empmcai evidence' to support it,. 
2 “Uier m the form of statistics of 
economic growth since the 1870s or the 
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S n “ mn,itlcd * i n heart and in 
miD di to industrial regeneration. 

ih^i 0ve “fi- ‘his thesis helps to explain 
™ alarming gap between public rhet- 
private . reality in Britain 
W- On.the hne. hand everyone, 
■^ Margaret Thatchrir to Tony 
tbt CBI t0 the TUC. from 
vn-iSi?? 1 £?Pfialist banker to the most 
reSmnw£ P s ‘^ Ward - emphasizes and 

.^PhMizesfoecruclalimportanceof: 
nSSv?S!,J e * enera ti on - Their codes 
‘ ofi. y 2rf th, - eren -. t ("wealth creation" on 

Even r€ h- l 'i. blU ,hB 8° al is thB same -^ 

'^er education has become 
favonri^i ^ n , dlJs spider's web. It is 
the vi!^ 1 0 r d,sfaVDUred according to 
triken of Its relevance tolhis 

'rett7*;^ :natlo P al fioal of industrial 
anail?2P n ‘ t0 P easi, y becomes 
fiiM *8 W- indus rtT that produces 
^aripoweror the R and 
\ ' d ^oh .frf Great Brilam-Umited. 

other hand there is a strange 
' Praciical action that would 


- Closer to home, Fin- 


E olilical nation (from tlu- me reliant 
anker to the public sector shop stew- 
ard taking the vice chancellor in at mi 
appropriate place on the spectrum) 
adopts an essentially rentier attitude to 
the industrial society on which il 
depends. 

This is not simply un issue external to 
universities mul colleges and which 
academies can help to describe mid to 
analyse; it is an issue in which higher 
education, ns nn important source of 
nntionnl culture in its intellectual 
forms, is actively engaged us a contri- 
butor. Almost everything that has been 
said about Britain, the decline in our 
industrial spirit tmd the corresponding 
growth in a sense of condescension to 
industrial values, can ascnsily and with 
only minor qualification be said about 
British higher education. 

Indeed the parallels are both uncan- 
ny and uncomplimentary. In the early 
and middle Victorian age when the 
industrialism of the north and midlands 
came closest to challenging effectively 
the hegemony ot London and the 
south, the civic universities were estab- 
lished in the same challenging spirit to 
provide new forms of higher educa- 
tion. Yel just ns the industrial chal- 
lenge died away in the years before and 
after the first world war. so the creation 
of the University Grants Committee 
and of a system of uniform slate grants 
to universities marked an important 
defeat for similarly radical forces with- 
in the university system and curtailed 
radically its protential pluralism. 

‘Britain’s political 
nation, from the 
merchant banker to the 
public sector shop 
steward with the vice 
chancellor in between, 
adopts a rentier attitude 
to the industrial society 
on which it depends’ 

Nor is it all sitch ancient history. 
Much more recently, the "new” uni- 
versities of the 1960s were created by 
the action of the national state rather 
than through local initiatives as their 
nineteenth century predecessors had 
been. The result was to extend, but 
also to endorse, the traditional pattern 
of university education. Even more 
contentiousiy the attempt, also in the 
1960s, to break away from the univer- 
sity mould ' by establishing the' 
polytechnics as mature higher educa- 
tion institutions with much dearer 
industrial commitments (and> possibly 
through the expansion or- the colleges 
of education to create a new service- 
oriented sector) met with only mixed 
success. In 1981 the universities, much 
less touched in their spirit by the great 
Robbins, expansion than many out- 
siders would imagine, remain the pre- 
dominant sector of higher education in 
both numbers and prestige, dhd certain - 
to continue so unfij the end. .of (his 
century. - 

The contrrtsl with the development 
of higher education in Europe and . 
north America is considerable. In 
north Americu where the most open 
and the most democratic form$ of 
higher education have developed, 
pluralism In every sense, admjmsfra- 
live, academic. cuUural,. has -ijewr 
been superseded by national, yGv." • 

style, orthodoxy. Trie result probably 
is that higher education is far mpre < 
accessible to .all kind? of sluoents. . 

In mainland Europe higher educa- , 


civilized and relatively free. Our higher 
education system may carry these same 
murks of tofn hut it too has been 
Successful In combining academic ex- 
COllohce that is recognized us such in 
the rest oft he world with a more than 
modest expansion of opportunity, To 
say all this is not to appeal to 
complacency.. Simply, to emphasize 
that thegreqtesl burner In change is tin 
Imoginc that obstacles arc luo areal. 
That, after all, is. a handy definition of. 
the elusive! British disease. 


Pay heed to 
the shrinking 
globe 




modem values. In France it is the 
xnimUw ftuln, established in ilie mod- 
ernising spirit uf the nine! ecu ill mid 
twentieth centuries and unambignusiv 
committed to industrialism (although 
often in a semi-Napoleon ic and statist 
guise), that sit ui the apex ol higher 
education while the traditional univer- 
sities must be content with nn Infci Lor 
and frankly mure popular role. In 
Germany the tciluiisihni hochschufcn 
enjoy much higher prestige and so 
attract more generous resources iluil 
their British equivalents. In e us tern 
Europe the enthusiasm for 
polyleelinicai education uiuL'ur grind- 
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maty functional monnlcclinic higher 
education is well known. 


Indeed this contrast between Britain 
and Europe goes beyond the organiza- 
tion of institutions and touches even 
the organization of learning. Here the 
attempts to give hiaher priority to the 
social sciences (almost as "applied 
humanities") and to technology liuvc 
enjoyed only temporary and insecure 
successes. Yet the verv use of such 
categories is un indication of the very 
different cultural substructures, and so 
an import anl clue to why success was so 
elusive. In (he rest of Europe such 
distinctions between social sciences 
and humanities, and between pure and 
applied sciencc%huvc much Less signifi- 
cance attached to them. 

The trouble with this interpretation 
of the tension between archaism and 
modernism in contemporary Britain is 
(hat it invites an essentially negative 
and passive response (Of course, a 
cerebral rather than n practical re- 
sponse is just what one would expect 
given the quality of British culture!), h 
encourages a collapse into depressing 
determinism which bring* comfort only 
to those with faith u alternative 
sources of radical change. Admittedly 
it helps to expose the current rhetorical 
enthusiasm for industrial regeneration 
as owing much to the frustration of the 
rentier class, public as well as private, 
with the declining capacity of industrial 
society to produce enough "rent" to 
maintain their desired life styles (and 
the parallel hypocrisy of a higher 
education policy that is leading just as 
surely to the "deindustrialization" of 
Britain's universities, polytechnics, 
and colleges). 

It may even encourage useful spec- 
ulation about the persistence of col- 
lective fraternity in British society, or 
the decay of the industrial slate and rise 
of the informal extrabureaucrnfic eco- 
nomy, or about the limits, social and 
otherwise, to future growth. .It can 
even be argiled that awareness and 
analysis are themselves forms of action 
and so not to be dismissed as simply 
passive and negative responses. Yel 
the answers, to the. simple but impor- 
tant question, what .is to be done, are 
not necessarily made clearer. 

There is considerable danger in 
adopting & pal ho1osic.il view of con- 
temporary Britain. Our economy may 
have been less successful than those ot 
our closest neighbours. -hut by global 
standards it lias produced great wealth, 
Our culture may be narrowly based, 
elitist, qnd u lilife archuic, but again il 
hits not stood in the way of the crealum 
of a society that U comparatively 


This column has served on several 
occasions in the past year as a forum for 
discussion of the need for the West in 
ucncrul, ii nd higher education in the 
west in particulur, to increase (lie focus 
on the international aspect of its 
uffnirs. I would like to join in this 
conversation with some urginps uf iny 
own. justifying the time nnd the spucu 
committed because of the somewhat 
different set of arguments 1 wish to 
suggest. 

Tlie argument usually presented for 
ihe need fur an increase in uur literacy 
regarding the rest of the world is the 
same argument as that put forward for 
the need to understand new knowledge 
in the sciences or any other field 
namely, that there is more to know and 
we cannot remain intellectually re- 
spectable if uur knowledge fall’s Ire- 
hind. The present state of our know- 
ledge must therefore be added to 
incrementally. 

One of the conventional wavs of 
doing this is through manv of the 
foreign study programmes which pick 
up groups of American students and 
faculty from the average American 
college campus and transplant these 
whole to Paris or Rome where the 
groups remain un American enclave 
sallying forth only to do the appropri- 
ate cultural touring. At a minimum, 
these Americans should have enough 
language preparation in engage the 
people, and thus the culture and ideas 
of the foreign country visited. But our 
national commitment to the teaching 
of foreign language is slipping. Even 
the President's commission concerned 
itself primarily with the needs of 
graduate programme that produce lan- 
guage specialists, rather than (he need 
for our nation to spread literacy about 
toreign language, culture and ideas 
among the citizens generally. We 
speak of bur need for literacy as though 
it was sufficient thin it include tne 
Three Rs. but literacy is also a mailer 
of knowledge of history, culture, litera- 
ture, politics, and the arts. and increas- 
ingly. it must involved all of these in a 
non- Wes tern as well as a Western 
European context. Yet (hat knowledge 
would be useless except ornamentally 
if it did not lead to changes in the 
patterns nf uur acceptance of the 
reality uf other people and culture*. 
Knowledge is to be used not just 
acquired • ! 

In this sense it is also im|Miriuni th.it 
our academic programmes involve 
mure ihnn foreign language, litcidtiire. 
and a course on tqtcrnutiuna! relations. 
The context of our traditional involve- 
ment with tlie iiitcrnntiottal m.iv ui one- 
time have been limited to the geo- 
political publicly and a sense uf ex- 
panded culture privately. Nmin how- 
ever. our lives .ire touched bv life 
shrinking world at many jkuiuv Oitr 
whole academic curriculum irmyi thus 
he. tiilcriiiillnnalizi’d. language, art, 
history, literature, cconnmk*:, political 
science, phifosophy. and even 
approaches tO the .sciences mint be 
presented comparatively. Our know- 
lege must also by. integrated so that we 
have experts, for' example, op the 
Middle East us well as separately on 
ihc Arabs and the Israel ft. As We try to 
understand nn historic era us it truly 
was. rather than from t)Ur pert* peel ive 


of our (vaii lime and culture, so wc 
must undcrst.nnl other place-, ami 
people from tile inside out ami mil just 
From our viewpoint. This is going to be 
particularly important as we try to see 
the dcvcinning nations not as pawns in 
the si magic ol Fast and West liul in 
terms of their own indigenous aspira- 
tions and neet Is. 

The holiom line justification for this 
new emphasis h pragmatic as well us 
enlightened. Dr. David Barela v. a 
German and Russian scholar at Knlu- 
muzoo College, has Tightly slated the 
case when he said that "the conlimied 
cultural vigor nf Western civilization 
dc | re mis to an important extent nn its 
capacity to understand itself, il* limita- 
tions and its real achievements in terms 
of its contacts and collisions with other 
culture* anil societies." 

The issue is then not just intellectual 
respectability but meaningful and use- 
ful survival. This implies the recogni- 
tion that we must accept ilic world mil 
a* our cultural biases would have it he. 


but rather as il actually is. And from 
that understanding and Dr. Barclay's 
contacts and collisions must conic 
some change nnd adjustment in our 
Western oricntation.A commitment to 

K luralism presupposes some tensions 
in also some accommodation* and the 
one is ns inevitable as the other i* 
necessary, since the incidences of im- 
pact and involvement -ire accelerating, 
not declining. 

Whal we uo nr fail to do ■Innicsticuliy 
will also have a global visibility and 
consequence. Domestic policy now lias 
inlernationul rami Mention s " As cx- 
umplcs, our domestic farm policy can 
involve only a narrow concern w ith the 
economic well-being uf our formers, or 
can he seen ns an cv tile rice of our desi re 
to feed the hungry of the world, 
whether of our nation or others, nr of 
our desire to gain our way inter- 
national Iv by using our food produc- 
tion as a fever - a bushel of wheat for a 
barrel uf uil. Likewise, our desire and 
ubility in respond to the aspiration* for 
larger participation in the advantages 
of the American life by our own 
minority population will be seen us a 
hostage' r»f our good intentions with 
regard to the aspirations of ihc Third 
World. 

in a way it is curious lhai the 
difference between Carter and 
Reagan's foreign policies is being 
posed in terms of tne moral commit- 
ment to human rights of Ihe forme rand 
the pragmatic commitment Co national 
security of ihc latter. These not be seen 
as mutually exclusive and can be 
complementary. If a sense of enlight- 
ened and pragnmtuic economic self- 
interest had directed our foreign policy- 
in (he 1960s and 1970s. it is unlikely 
that we would have defoliated the 
Vietnamese countryside and destoved 
its towns and viltuees. 

The major need for nn increased 
Focus on the international in our educa- 
tional programmes is thus nor for 
reasons of intellectual respectability or 
even of some guilty reactions to our 
inattention lo the shrinking globe. 
Rather, it is a pragmatic response ru 
the fact that increasingly the real 
1 pressures which we will face as u nation 
on our ideas, our institutions, arid our 
resources are going to come from 
outside of our borders and' we had 
belter be able to understandandadjuir 
to them. If mutters not id General 
Motors as an institution whether Chrys- 
ler succeeds or goes into bankruptcy. 
Japan technology has invaded Detroit 
os well as stolen The world market and 
rhat is the issue which Genera) Motors 
must confront. The day cannot lie far 
off whep the QPEC nations wilt seize 
the initiative to remove their massive 
capital resources from Western banks 
and financial institutions and the Inter- 
' national Monetary Fund and set up a 
competing tniernurion.il economic 
structure to finance the need* and 
aspiration* of the Third World. Final- 
ly. (he recent deviating involvement 
with Iran showed how completely the 
force of an idea logs can overshadow 
Ihc technology of rfic-We.st. 

The current (ow level of appreciation 
of and commitment to the iuicriiaiitmiil 
aspects of uur educution.il programs is 
u shame nnd u Uisgraiv a* ihe Prsidem'x 
commission hns nlleped It. is also a 
substantial diineer which will seriously 
impede nut ability to continue to 
provide useful Uwlcrship. let alone 
survive m the 2 hi century. dcTut* 
qqmiilc remarked that, "some people 
lei (he torch be snatched from their 
hands, but others, stamp It out them- 
selves.'’ Nbithef need be our fate if wq 
truly understand the choice which is 
pure with regard Id ihe international-' 
izaliim of our educational prog- 
raming. 




